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PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


In the first Yoliime of this work I have attemx^ted 
to retrace the chief events of my grandmother’s 
life, and I have also narrated the circumstances 
which induced her to rewrite the Memons nn- 
happily destroyed in 1815. I considered it essen- 
tial to a right comprehension and appreciation of 
her views, that the reader should learn how she 
had been brought up, what were the position and 
circumstances of her parents, for what reasons she 
accepted a place at Bonaparte’s Coimt, through 
what iihases of enthusiasm, hope, and disenchant- 
ment she passed, how by degrees liberal opinions 
gained a hold u]ion her, and what influence her 
son, when he began to make a figore both in 
society and in political life, exercised over her. 

However strong may be his confidence in the 
success of a puhlicatiou, it is the duty of an editor 
to avail himself of every aid, and to make sure, 
or nearly so, that the author shah be perfectly 
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imderstood. This was all the more necessary in 
the present instance, because the editor, brought 
up to entertain the same sentiments, and accus- 
tomed to hear the same opinions and the same 
anecdotes repeated around him, might well be 
afraid of deceiving himself respecting the worth 
and the success of these reminiscences. Relatives 
are seldom good judges either of the intellectual or 
the physical attributes of their Mnsmen, Family 
beauties or prodigies, admired by the fireside or 
in select ootenes, are frequently found to he 
insignificant personages on a larger stage, and 
when seen in broader dayHght. I therefore 
thought it well to relate all that might be 
needed for the instruction of the reader, and, 
by introducing him into the private life of 
the author, to account for a mixture of ad- 
miration and severity in these Memoirs, which 
sometimes appears contradictory. I should have 
been excused for adding my own comments 
npon the ability of the writer, and the character 
of her hero ; indeed, such comments would have 
furnished the subject of a preface, of the kind 
that we are told ought to precede every work 
of serious importance. But I have carefully 
avoided ■uiiting any such preface, because I have 
one to offer which will enhance the value of the 
book to the public, as it enhances it to myself — 
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a x^refJi-ce written my father more than twenty 
years ago, and which I may now x^^^Wish, for 
success has justified his x)re visions and our hox^es. 

When my father wrote the x^^^-ges which I am 
about to lay before the reader, the Second 
Emxme was still in existence, and to all ax?- 
X^earance secure. Nothing short of a x^ersistent 
trust in the undeviating x^i'iiiciples of justice 
and liberty could have led any one to believe 
that its fall was x^ossible or x>i‘ol>ahle. Since 
then the fulness of time has come, and events 
have mai’ched with a raxndity which could not 
have been foreseen. Similar errors have brought 
about similar reverses ; the moody and wavering 
mind of Nax^oleon III. has led him to adox^t the 
same course that ruined the brilliant and reso- 
lute genius of the great Emx^eror. My father 
for the thu’d time beheld the foreigner in France, 
and his vanquished country seeking in hberty 
consolation for defeat. He suffered by oiu* mis- 
fortunes, as he had suffered by them fifty years 
earlier, and he had the melancholy honour of 
repahing a portion of those misfortunes, of hasten- 
ing the day of the final deliverance of our soil. 
He contributed to the foundation of a liberal 
and popular Government on a heap of ruins. 
The last years of the Emprie, the War, the 
Commune, the difficult accession of the Ee- 
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public through so many perils, had no power 
to change his convictions, and he would think 
to-day, just what he wrote twenty-two years ago, 
of the vices of absolute power, of the necessity 
for teaching nations what conquerors cost them, 
of the right of his mother to set down her 
impressions, and of the duty of his son to 
publish them. 

PAUL DB EfiMUSAT. 


II. 


"Lafitte, November, 1867. 

“I have once more taken up, after a long lapse 
of time, the manuscript of these Memoirs, ■which 
my mother composed nearly forty years ago ; and, 
having attentively reperused it, I now leave it to 
my sons and to their children, with an injunction 
to publish it. I believe that it contains useful 
historical testimony, and, combined with her cor- 
respondence, ■will be an interesting monument 
to the intellect and the heart of a gifted and 
good woman. This work ■will perpetuate the 
memory of my mother. 

“ At whatever epoch these Memoirs may appear, 
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I foresee that they will not find the piibhc ready 
to receive them entirely without protest, and with 
satisfaction -complete at all points. Even should 
the Imperial restoration which we now witness 
not be destined to a prolonged future — should it 
not be, as I hope it may not be, the’ final Grovern- 
ment of the Erance of the Eevolution — I be- 
lieve that, whether through pride, weakness, or 
imagination, Erance, as a whole, will continue to 
entertain a tolerably exalted opinion of Napoleon, • 
which it will be reluctant to submit to the 
free examination of politics and philosophy. 
He was one of those great men who are placed 
from the beginning in the sphere of fancy 
rather than in that of reason, and in .his case 
poetry has taken the lead of history. A some- 
what puerile sympathy, a somewhat weak gene- 
rosity, has made the nation almost always refase 
to impute to Bonaparte those awful ills which 
he brought down upon Erance. The nation has 
pitied him the most for its own misfortunes, and 
thought of .him as the noblest victim of those 
calamities whose author he was. I know that the 
sentiments which have led Erance to make this 
strange mistake are excusable and even praise- 
worthy, but I also know that national vanity, the 
lack of seriousness of ruind, levity which takes 
httle heed of reason and justice, are the sources of 

TOL. ii. • h 
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this patriotic eiTor. Let us lay aside the question 
of principle — since the nation chooses to resolve 
that question differently at different times, and 
at intervals glories in despising liberty — and let us 
speak only the language of national independence. 
How can he who twice brought the foreign con- 
queror into the capital of France, and whose 
government is the only one which, for five hun- 
dred years, since the time of the mad king, 
Charles VI., left French territory smaller than it 
found it, he in the eyes of the people the hero 
of that independence? Even Louis XV. and 
Charles X. did better than that. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced the multitude will abide in its 
error, and non auferetur ab ea. 

“ It is, then, very unlikely that the spirit in which 
my mother has written will ever be popular, or 
that all her readers will be convinced. I am 
prepared for this, but I also think that among 
thoughtfid people the truth will make its way. 
Infatuation will not have an endless duration, 
and, notwithstanding certain obstinate prejudices, 
pubUo opinion— especially if liberty be at length 
restored to us and remain with us — will be en- 
lightened, and will never again sacrifice the rights 
of reason and those of the public consoienco to 
glory. "Will my mother appear sufficiently im- 
partial to these more impartial judges ? I believe 
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she will, if they take account of the time at which 
she wrote, and also of the sentiments and ideas 
which inspired her, and so I have no hesitation 
in delivering up her Memoii’S to the judgment of 
the world. 

“‘The farther I go,’ wrote my mother, ‘the 
more I am resolved . that, until my death, you 
shall he my only reader, and that is enough for 
me.’ * And again : ‘ Your father says he knows 
no one to whom I could show what I am writing. 
He says nobody carries so far as I do “the talent 
of being true.” Well, then, I write for no one, 
hut one day you will find these papers among my 
effects, and you may do with them what you will.’ 
She was not without some apprehensions. ‘ There 
is a thought which sometimes troubles me ? I say 
to myself, “ If one day my son should publish all 
this, what will be thought of me I ” The idea 
that I may be- supposed to be evil-minded, or, at 
least, ill-natured, makes me uneasy. I exhaust 
myself with the effort to find something to praise, 
but this man was such an exterminator {assomma- 
teur) of worth, and we were brought so low, that 
I give it up in despair, and the cry of truth utters 
itself irresistibly. I know no one but you to whom 
I would entrust such confidences.’ f 

* Letter of 24tli of April, 1819. I have already quoted this 
letter in -the Introduction to the first volume. — ^P. B. 

t Letters of 10th of Sepitemher and 8th of October, 1818. — 

P. B. 
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“ I hold myself formally authorized hy these 
passages to bequeath to the public the work which 
my mother confided to me. As for the opinions 
which it expresses, taking them upon myself, I 
will explain myself freely respecting the Emperor 
and the Empire, but not from the purely political 
point of view. All that I might say on the subject 
of despotism (which I hate) would he without 
importance in this case, since the question is what 
would he a just judgment of the Emperor and the 
Empfre formed hy one who had witnessed the 18th 
Brumaire, and shared the confident readiness of 
the nation to divest itself of the charge of its own 
destinies, by placing them in the hands of one 
man. I deal with the moral, not the political, 
aspect of the matter. 

“ Let us first consider the Emperor, and discuss 
him with those only who, while finding much to 
admire in him, are willing to exercise their judg- 
ment upon what they admire. It was commonly 
said, under his reign, that he despised men. The 
motives hy which he supported his policy in his 
conversations were not taken from among the 
noble qualities of the human heart, hut from that 
wliioh he thoroughly understood, the imagination 
of the people. Now, imagination is naturally 
captivated by grand and beautiful things, and the 
imagination of the Emperor, which was vii-id and 
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daring, was accessible to this kind of charm. His 
extraordinaiy faculties rendered him- capable of the 
great things hj^ which, among far other means, 
he captivated France, the world, and posterity. 
Thence came what was thoroughl}’- admirable in 
his power and his life, and if we were to consider 
that onty, we could not place him too high. 
Nevertheless a close observer will discern that 
it was by intelligence and imngination, rather 
tlian the purely moral sentiments of justice and 
right, that all was done. Take, for example, 
religion. It was not the truth of religion, it was 
its influence and its prestige, which dictated what 
he did for its cause ; and so with all the rest. 
In his contemptuous estimate of humanity, he 
recognized only two springs of action — vanity and 
self-interest, and to the masterly handhng of these 
he applied himself with remarkable ability. He 
contrived that his G-overnment should not be one 
to which persons of honour would- bluslr to belong,, 
by setting it, so to speak, in a framewoiF of conser- 
vative principles, and the briUiancy of his actions, 
the glory of his arm's, reflected themselves upon it. 
He made use also of humbler ageiits, of sentiments 
which, though they are frequently blameless, are 
not principles of heroism and vhtue. Love of 
ease, fear of responsibility, solicitude for the en- 
joyments of private life, the desire for comfort, and 
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the taste foi ■wealth, in the mdmdiials as ■well as 
in families, together -with all the faihngs ■which 
fiegiiently accompany these sentiments, found a 
pation and piotector in him It was for this leason 
especially that he ■was held to be the upholder of 
order But when a man governs men through 
such motives as these, and is neither sustained nor 
constiained by the sentiment of puie and true glory, 
by the instmot of a naturally franh and geneious 
mind, it IS easy to come to beheve that imagination, 
vanity, and interest may as weU be paid in base 
coin as in good money , that the abuse of power, 
the semblance of gieatness, success obtained at 
any price, tranquillity maintained by oppiession, 
wealth distiibuted by favoiii, prospeiity realized 
by arbitrary ■will or simulated by falsehood — m 
short, all the tiiumphs of artifice and violence, all 
that can be ■wrested by despotism from fear and 
oiedulity — -are things which also succeed among 
men , and that the world is often the unresisting 
plaything of the stiongest oi the most astute 
Now, theie was nothing in the nature of the 
Emperor to preserve him horn the temptation 
which the employment of such means always 
offers to the powerful Not content wnth de- 
serving power, he consented to extol t, or to steal 
it, when he could not ment it He did not dis- 
tinguish piudenco fiom cunning, oi abilit} fioiu 
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Macliiavellism. Lastty, politics are always in- 
clined towards knavery, and Napoleon was a knave. 

“In my opinion, that wliicli degraded the Em- 
peror, and, unfortunately, his Empire with him, 
most deepty, was his knavery. Because of this, 
it is humihating for France that she ever- 
yielded obedience to him ; to individuals, that 
they ever served him — whatever glory the nation 
may have gained, udiatever probity and ability 
individuals may have displayed. To have been 
the duire or the accomj)lice, in any case the in- 
strument, of a system in which cunning held as 
much place as wisdom, and violence as genius, — 
a system which led, by cunning and violence, 
to the extremes of an insensate poHcj^ — is a mis- 
fortune never to be effaced. This France will 
not admit, and it is somewhat in the interest 
of her own amour 'propre that she magnifies the 
glory of Napoleon. 

“ As for individuals, it is natural that they should 
not humble themselves on account of what they 
have done or borne. They are in the right not 
to reproach themselves pubhcly with that for 
"which the nation did not reproach them, and to 
oppose their services loyally rendered, their honesty, 
zeal, dihgence, capacity, and patriotism in the 
discharge of public functions, to the insulting 
rebukes of their adversaries, and the accusations 
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of tlie fiivolous 01 ooniipt, wlio had done less or 
done lYOiso The momoiios that belong to the 
Convention and the emigiatiou cannot, in all oou- 
soionoe, ho oontiasted nith theirs to their dis- 
advantage, and, after all, they have done well 
that they have not blushed foi then cause Their 
justification is m a phrase of Taoitus, who holds 
that, even iindei despotism, the able and fiim 
official IS entitled to piaise foi uhat ho calls Oh- 
sequmm ei modesha * 

“These voids are appUcablo to honest people, 
vho, like iny paients, served the Empeioi with- 
out baseness and ivithout display Nevertheless, 
even iindei his leign, when they had come to. 
understand the nature of his despotism, when 
the wail of the evpirmg countiy made itself heard, 
and afterwards, when, m reflecting upon the fall 
of a dictatorial power and the accession of a 
eonstitiitional authority, they rose to the per- 
ception of that policy which does not tieat hbeity 
and goioinment as enemies, it was impossible for 
them to lecall without cmbaiiassmeut the time 
when evamplo, blind confidence, admiiatiou, want 
of reflection, and a justifiable ambition had induced 
them to number themselves among the servants 

* “ ‘ AgncoH sill I lomemljcr lliit when I rc-xd these two 
words in 'lncitu<5 I imnictliitolj applied them to in\ fnther 
'ihc\ Biutcil him jicifcctlj 
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of cabsolufce power. No one who does not try to 
blind himself to the truth, no one who desires to 
be perfectly candid with hhnself, can fail to see 
how much dignity of mind and character loses 
under the pressure of a despotism, oven glorious 
and necessary, but especially if it be harsh and 
insensate. One has doubtless nothing to reproach 
one's self with, hut neither can one exult in or be 
proud of what one has done and seen ; and the 
more conscientiously the mind has opened to 
the faith of liberty, the more regretfully one looks 
back to the time when it was closed to that faith 
— ^to the time of voluntary servitude, as La Boetie 
called it. 

“ It is a duty to acknowledge frankly, when one 
is writing for one’s self and for the future, that 
which it would have been neither necessary nor 
becoming to say of one’s self to contemporaries, 
and of the latter to themselves. One must either 
trace out the coimse of the teachings of ex- 
perience and the revelations of conscience, or 
not write at all. Truth, free and impartial, is 
the muse of Memoirs; that muse insphed my 
niother’s pen. 

“She had suffered severely during those years in 
which her feelings were opposed to her interests, 
and when it would not have been possible for the 
former to triumph over the latter otheiwise than 
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j)er abuipta, as Tacitus says, speaking of that 
very thing, sed %n milliim ‘ieipiiblicm usum * 
Besides, enterpiises of this kind are never the 
lot of a ■woman, and in a remarkable lettei written 
by my mothei to one of hei friends, f she said 
that women had always the lesouroe of saying, 
in Ciesai’s palace — 

‘ Mils lo cceiir dEiailie est hois do ton pouvoir,’ 
and she confessed that this verse had been her 
secret consolation 

“ Her correspondence will make known the 
sentiments of that pure and keen mind, to their 
mnermost recesses, then vaguest threatenings 
The geneious kindbness which was combined 
in her rvith oleai sighted perception of all the 
faihngs, aU the meannesses of oui nature that 
display themselves before the painter of morals 
and mauneis, will be seen in it And it will also 
prove that, after all he had caused her to suffer, 
Napoleon still held a place m her thoughts, that 
the remembrance of him moved her deeply, and 
the pioture of the suifermgs of Ins exile at St 
Helena caused her great grief I saw her buist 
into tears when the news of Napoleon’s death 
reached Pans, m the summer of 1821 , and she 
always spoke of him with sadness 

“ As for the men of her time, I shall only say 

*■ \lu t ■\Ih 1 iiuo dc Ij 11 iiitt 
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that it T\*as at the Court she learned to know them. 
The remembrance which she retained of them did 
not leave her in peace, as the following incident vdh 
show. .When the hrench imitation of Schiller’s 
‘ Maiy Sin art ’ was in fashion, a scene was intro- 
duced in which Leicester repulses, feigning not 
to know him, a zealous young man who, counting 
on his secret sentiments, comes to propose to 
him to save the hfo of the Queen of Scots. 
Talma, in the part of Leicester, acted to per- 
fection the hanglity cow'ardice of the courtier, 
who disavows his own affection for fear of being 
compromised, and repels h}^ his insolence the man 
of whom he is ahaid : 

‘ Que vonlcz-vous de inoi? Je iie voiis connais pas.’ 

The act came to an end, and every one in our 
box was struck by the scene. My mother, deeply 
moved, said something to this effect : ‘ And it 
was so ! And I saw just this ! ’ At that moment 

the door of the box opened, and M. de B 

appeared. No particular reference could have 
been intended for him, hut, as a matter of fact, 
he had been a Chamberlain to the Emperor. 
My mother could restrain herself no longer ; she 
said to Madame de Gatelan, Mf you only knew, 
madame ! ’ and hurst into tears. 

“ It may he supposed that her emotional dis- 
position probably led her to colour her pictures 
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too stiougly, but I do not tbmk so Saint-Simon 
bas also depicted a Comt, m wiiioli despotism -was 
moie formal and legulated, and ohaiaoteis weie 
more strongly marked than they aie in our time 
And yet, "what bas Bamt-Simon done, except 
justify by bis poitiaitiue of the reality that ■which 
the gieat pieaoher of bis own day, and tbe 
moiabsts of every epoch, have said of Comts in 
general? Saiiit-Simon’s exaggeiation is in his 
language He turns defects mto ■nee, weakness 
into cowaidioe, neghgence into tieason, and a 
platitude mto a onme The expiession is never 
siifBoiently foicible foi Ins thought, and his style 
unjust lathei than his judgment. 

“ Let us now see what a peison of more 
moderate judgment than Saint Simon says , one 
more leseived in her language, and who cer- 
tainly had her reasons foi legaidmg unth gieatei 
lemty the world m nluch Louis XIV. hved. 
Madame do Maintenon ivrote to Mademoiselle 
de Glapion, ‘ As for your Court fiiends, they 
aie always grovelling on the earth, and if you saw 
uhat liio see, you uould considei yourself for- 
tunate to find only (at Saint Cyi) lack of intel- 
ligence, ohstiiiaoj, and coutiadiction, wlule vo 
witness assassinations, envy, lage, treacherj-, lu- 
sati.ihle axaiioe — meannesses 11111011 nie disguised 
lindei the name of gieatness, coinage, etc , for 
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I slioiild lose control of myself if I even let 
myself tMnk of tliese tilings.’* 

. “ My motlier’s. verdicts upon all slie saw and 
knew fall far short of the severity of this language. 
But, like Saint-Simon and like Madame de Main- 
tenon, she was right in general in holding that 
the two keys to the whole art of courtiership 
are self-love and interest, and that a constant 
self-seeking, which betrays itself by fear, jealousy, 
complaisaince, flattery, forgetfulness of others, 
contempt of justice, and desire to injure, reigns 
in the Courts of absolute Sovereigns. My mother 
says no more than they have said; her language, 
although it is neither cold nor colourless, never 
exaggerates things, and it grants to almost every- 
thing she is obhged to narrate the excuse of 
human weakness, which has to contend against 
evil example, the promptings of interest, the 
temptations of fortune, , and the fascination of 
an aU-powerful ruler, who does not care to render 
obedience honourable. Not without reason do 
we, when we speak of the Empire, address our 
praises almost exclusively to its armies, because 
courageous contempt of death and suffering is so 
great a victory over the egotism of ordinary hfe, 
that it covers up the sacrifices to pride, envy, 

* “ Letter 678, yoI. ii. p. 426, edition of 1867.” 
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cupidity, and amlntion 'wliicli that egotism may 
suggest to mihtary men 

“ Historians and moralists have been endeavour- 
ing, for centmaes, to paint m its tine colours aU 
the evil that grows continually m the sphere of 
government, especially in the shadow — oi, if Loins 
XIV insists upon it, in the ‘ sunshine ’ of absolute 
power It IS strange how that which should 
bring only zeal and devotion into action, and set 
usefulness to all above peisonal inteiest — I mean 
the seivioe of the State — furnishes human egotism 
with oppoitumties foi erioi, and with means of 
giatifying while disguising itself Apparently, 
however, enough has not been said about this, 
for I do not perceive that the evil is near its 
end, 01 even much dimmished The truth alone, 
perpetually held up to view, can arm the pubho 
against the falsehoods with which party spirit and 
leasons of State veil the Uttleness of the pohtical 
woild The nations can never he sufficiently 
aware at how high a puce human insolence 
sells them the necessary service of a Govern- 
ment In revolutionary times especially, mis- 
fortune seonies indulgence for fallen legimes, and 
the conquenng system covers with a delusive veil 

• Tins 18 in 'illusion to the title of Xc J?ot Ijeston ed 

l)j Ins courtiers upon Louis XIV 
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all that would render its victory hateful. It is 
needful that absolutely sincere writers should, 
sooner or later, rend this veil asunder, tear off the 
masks, and' so inspire our weaknesses with the salu- 
tary dread of being, at some time, exposed.” 
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CHAPTBE XY. 

1805. 

The Battle of Austeilitz — The Emperor Alexander — ^Negotia- 
tions — Prince Charles — ^M. d’ Andre — M. de Remnsat in dis- 
grace — Duroc — Savary — The treaty of peace. 

The arrival of tlie Enssian forces, and tlie severe 
conditions exacted by tlie conqueror, made the 
Emperor of Austria resolve on once more trying 
the fortune of war. Having assembled bis forces 
and joined the Emperor Alexander, be awaited 
Bonaparte, wbo was advancing to meet bim. Tbe 
two great armies met in Moravia, near tbe little 
village of Austerlitz, wbicb, until tben unknown, 
bas become for ever memorable by reason of tbe 
great victory wbicb France won there. 

Bonaparte resolved to give battle on tbe following 
day, tbe 1st of December, tbe anniversary of"-- 
coronation. 

Tbe Czar bad sent Prince Dolgorr 
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quarters witK proposals of peace, which, if tlie 
Emperor has told the truth in his bulletins, could 
hardly be entertained by a conqueror in possession 
of his enemy’s capital. If we may believe him, the 
surrender of Belgium was demanded, and also that 
the Iron Crown should be placed on another head. 
The envoy was taken through a part of the 
encampment which had been purposely left in con- 
fusion ; he was deceived by this, and misled the 
Emperors by his report of the state of things. 

The bulletin of the 1st and 2nd of -December 
states that the Emperor, on returning to his quarters 
towards evening, spoke these words : “ This is the 
fairest evening of my life ; but I regret to think 
that I must lose a number of these brave fellows. 
I feel, by the pain it gives me, that they are indeed 
my children ; and I reproach myself for this feeling, 
for I fear it may render me unfit to make war.” 

The following day, in addressing his soldiers, he 
said, “ This campaign must be ended by a thunder- 
clap. If France is to make peace only on the terms 
proposed by Dolgorouki, Russia shall not obtain 
them, even were her army encamped on the heights 
of Montmartre.” Yet it was decreed that these same 
armies should, one day, be encamped there, and that 
at Belleville Alexander was to receive Napoleon’s 
envoy, coming to offer him peace on any terms he 
chose to dictate. 
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I ■will not transcribe tlie narrative of that battle, 
so truly honourable to our arms — ^it will be found 
in the Moniteur ; and the Emperor of Russia, with 
characteristic and noble simplicity, declared that 
the arrangements made by Napoleon to ensure 
success, the skill of his generals, and the ardour of 
the- French soldiers, were all alike incomparable. 
The troops of the three nations ' fought with unflag- 
ging’ bravery ; the two Emperors were obliged to 
fly, to escape being taken, and, but for the con- 
ferences of the following day, it seems that the 
Emperor of Russia would have found his retreat 
very difficult. 

The Emperor dictated, almost from the field of 
battle, the narrative of all that had taken place on 
the 1st, the 2nd, and the 3rd of December. He even 
wrote part of it himself. The despatch, hurriedly 
composed, yet full of details and very interesting, 
even at -the present day, on account of the spirit 
in which it was conceived, consisted of twenty-five 
pages covered with erasures and references, and was 
sent to M. Maret at Yienna, to be immediately put 
in form and forwarded to the Moniteur. 

On receiving this despatch, M. Maret hastened 
to communicate it to M. de Talleyrand and M. de 
Remusat. All three were then residing in the 
palace of the Emperor of Austria ; they shut them- 
selves up in the Empress’s private apartment, Aen 
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occupied by M. de Talleyrand, in order to decipher 
the manuscript. The handwriting of the Em- 
peror, which was always very illegible, and his bad 
spelling, made this a somewhat lengthy task. The 
order of events bad to be rearranged, and incorrect 
expressions to be replaced by more suitable ones, 
and then, by the advice of M. de Talleyrand and 
to the great terror of M. Maret, certain phrases 
were suppressed, as too humiliating to the foreign 
sovereigns, or so directly eulogistic to Bonaparte him- 
self, that one wonders he could have penned them. 
Certain phrases which were underscored, and to 
which it was evident he attached importance, were 
retained. This task lasted several hours, and was 
interesting to il. de Remusat, as it gave him an 
opportunity of observing the very different methods 
of serving the Emperor adopted by the two Ministers 
respectively. 

After the battle, the Emperor Erancis asked 
for an interview, which took place at the French 
EmperoF s quarters. , 

“ This,” said Bonaparte, ** has been my only palace 
for tbe last two months.” 

“ You make such good use of it,” replied the 
Emperor of Austria, “ that it ought to he agreeable 
to you.” 

“ It is asserted ” (says the bulletin) “ that the Em- 
peror, in speaking of the Emperor of Austria, used 
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these words : ‘ That man has led me to commit an 
error, for I might have followed np my victory, and 
have taken the whole Russian and Austrian army 
prisoners ; hut, - after all, there will be some tears 
the less.’ ” 

According to the bulletin, the Czar was let off 
easily. Here is the account of G-eneral Savary’s 
visit to him : — 

“ The Emperor’s aide-de-camp had accompanied 

the Emperor of Grermany, .after the interview, in 

/ 

order to learn whether the Emperor of Russia would 
agree to the capitulation. He found the remnant 
of the Russian army without artillery or baggage, 
and in frightful disorder. 

“It was midnight;* G-eneral Meerfeld had been 
repulsed from Goelding by Marshal Davoust, and 
the Russian army was surrounded — not a man 
could escape. Prince Ozartoryski presented General 
Savary to the Emperor. 

“ ‘ Tell your master,’ said the Czar, ‘ that I 
am going away; that he did wonders yesterday, 
that his achievements have increased my admira- 
tion for him, that he is predestined by Heaven, and 
that my army would require a hundred years to 
equal his. But can I withdraw in safety ? ’ ‘Yes, 
Sire, if your Majesty ratifies what the two Emperors 
of Prance and Austria have agreed upon at their 
interview.’ ‘ And what is that ? ’ . ‘ That your 
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^fajesty's army shall return homo hy stages to 
he regulated by the Emperor, and that it shall 
evacuate Germany and Austrian Poland. On these 
conditions I have it in commission to go to our out- 
posts, and give them orders to protect your retreat, 
as the Emperor is desirous to protect the friend of 
the First Consul.’ * What guarantee is required ? ’ 
‘ Your word, Sire.’ * I give it you.’ 

** General Savary set out on the instant at full 
gallop, and having joined Davoust, he gave orders 
to suspend all operations and remain quiet. It is 
to be hoped that the generosity of the Emperor 
of Franco on this occasion may not be so soon for- 
gotten in Russia, as was his sending back 6000 
men to the Emperor Paul, with expressions of his 
esteem. 

“ General Savary had an hour s conversation with 
the Emperor of Russia, and found him all that a 
man of good sense and good feeling ought to be, 
whatever reverses ho may have experienced. 

“ The Emperor asked him about the details of the 
day, ‘ You were inferior to mo,* ho said, ‘ and yet 
you were superior upon all the points of attack.’ 

‘ That, Sire,’ answered the general, ‘ is the art of war, 
and the fruit of fifteen years of glory. This is the 
fortieth battle tlie Emperor has fought.* * True, 
lie is a great warrior. As for me, this is the first 
time I luivo seen fighting. I have never had any 
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pretension to measure myself with him.’ ‘ When 
you have experience, Sire, you may perhaps surpass 
him.’ ‘ I -will now return to my capital. I came 
to lend my aid to the Emperor of Austria ; he has 
had me informed that he is content, and I am the 
same.’ ” 

There was a good deal of speculation at that time 
as to what was the Emperor’s real reason for con- 
senting to make peace after this battle, instead of 
pushing his victory further ; for, of course, nobody 
believed in the motive which was assigned for it, 
i.e. the sparing of many tears which must otherwise 
have been shed. 

May we conclude that the day of Austerlitz had 
cost him so dear, as to make him shrink from in- 
curring another like it, and that the Russian army 
was not so utterly defeated, as he would have had 
ns believe? Or was it that again he had done 
as he himself expressed it, when he was asked why 
he put an end to the march of victory by the 
treaty of Leoben : ‘‘I was playing at vingt-et-un^ 
and I stopped short at vingt^ May we believe that 
Bonaparte, in- his first year of empire, did not 
yet venture to sacrifice the lives of the people so 

* All these anecdotes are related in the 30th and 31st hulle- 
tins of the Grrand Army, dated from Austerlitz, 12th and 14th 
B'rimaire, year 14 (3rd and 5th Decemher, 1806), pages 543 and 
555 of vol. xi. of the Correspondence of Napoleon the Piist, pub- 
lished by order of the Emperor Napoleon the Third.— P. E. 
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ruthlessly as he afterwards sacrificed them, and that, 
having entire confidence in M. de Talleyrand at 
that period, he yielded more readily to the moderate 
policy of hia Minister ? Perhaps, too, he believed 
that he had reduced the Austrian power by his 
campaign more than he really had reduced it ; for 
he said, after hia return from Munich, “I have 
left the Emperor Fi’ancis too many subjects ” 

"Whatever may have been his motives, he deserves 
praise for the spirit of moderation that he main- 
tained, in the midst of an army heated by victory, 
and which certainly was at that moment desirous 
of prolonging the war. The Marshals, and all the 
officers about the Emperor, did everything in their 
power to induce him to carry on the campaign; 
they were certain of victory everywhere, and by 
shaking the purpose of their chief they created for 
M. de Talleyrand all the difficulties that he had 
foreseen. The Minister, summoned to head-quarters, 
had to contend with the disposition of the army. 
He maintained, alone and unsupported, that peace 
must be concluded — tliat the Austrian power was 
necessary to the equilibrium of Europe ; and it was 
then th^at he said, “When you shall have weakened 
all the powers of the centre, how are you to hinder 
those of the extremities — the Russians, for instance 
— from falling upon them ? In reply to this he 
was met by private interests, by a personal and 
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insatiable desire for tbe cbiances of fortune whicli tire 
continuance of tbe war miglit offer, and certain 
persons, wbo knew tbe Emperor s character well, 
said, “ Though we may not be able to put an end to 
this affair on the spot, you will see that we shall 
commence another campaign by-and-by.” 

As for the Emperor himself, disturbed by this 
diversity of opinion, urged by his love of war, and 
influenced by his habitual distrust, he allowed M. de 
Talleyrand to perceive that he suspected him of a 
secret understanding with the Austrian ambassador, 
and of sacrificing the interests of France. M. de 
Talleyrand answered with that firmness which he 
always maintains in great affairs, when he has 
taken a certain line : “You deceive yourself. My 
object is to sacrifice the interest of your generals, 
which is, no concern of mine, to the interests of 
France. Keflect that you lower yourself by saying 
such things as they say, and that you are worthy 
to be something more than a mere soldier.” The 
Emperor was flattered by being praised at the 
expense of his former companions in arms ; and 
by adroitness of this kind M. de Talleyrand suc- 
ceeded in gaining his ends. At length he brought 
the Emperor to resolve on sending him co Pres- 
burg, where the negotiations were to take place; 
but it is. a strange and probably unexampled fact 
that Bonaparte, while giving M. de Talleyrand 
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powers to treat for peace, actually deceived him 
on a point of vital importance, and placed in his 
path the greatest difficulty that ever a negotiator 
had experienced. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the two 
Emperors after the battle, the Emperor of Austria 
consented to relinquish the State of Venice ; hut 
he had demanded that the portion of the Tyrol 
conquered hy Massdua should be restored to 
Austria, and Napoleon, affected, no doubt, in spite 
of his mastery over his emotions, and a little off 
his guard in the presence of this vanquished 
sovereign, who had come to discuss his interests 
in person on the battle-field where the bodies of 
his subjects, slain in his cause, still lay, had not 
been able to maintain his inflexibility. He gave 
up the Tyrol; but no sooner had the interview 
come to an end than he repented of what he had 
done, and when giving M. de Talleyrand details 
of the engagements to which he had pledged himself, 
he kept that one secret.* 

The Minister set out for Presburg, and Bona- 
parte returned to Vienna, and took up his abode in 
the palace at Schonbrunn. He occupied himself 
in reviewing his army, verifying his losses, and 

* In the definitive treaty the Tyrol ■was given to Bavaria in 
consideration of the marriage of the Princess Augusta with 
Eugene de Beauhamais, Viceroy of Italy. — ^P. B. 
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re-forming- each corps as it presented itself for 
inspection. In his pride and satisfaction in the 
results of 'the campaign, he was good-humoured 
with everybody, behaved well to all those members 
of the Court who awaited him at Vienna, and took 
great pleasure in relating the wonders of the war. 

On one point only did he exliibit displeasure. 
He was greatly surprised that his presence pro- 
duced so little eiVect upon the Viennese, and that 
it was so diiVicult to induce them to attend the 
fetes he ])rovidcd for them, and the dinnci’s at 
the palace to wliich he invited them. Bonaparte 
could not understand their attachment to a con- 


quered sovereign — one, too, so much inferior to 
himself. One day he .spoke about tliis to M. de 
Be'musat. “ You have passed some time at Vienna,” 
he said, “ and liavc had opportunities of observing 
these Viennese. What, a strange jDCOjde they are ! 


They seem insensible alike to glory and to reverses.” 
M. de Hemusat, who had formed a high opinion of 
the Viennese, and admired their disinterested and 


loyal character, rejdied by praising them, and re- 
lating several instances of their attachment to their 


sovereign of which he had lieen an ej e-witness. 
“ But,” said Bonaparte, “ they must sometimes have 
talked of me. What do they say?” “Sire,” an- 


swered M. de Re'musat, “ they say, ' The Emperor 
Hapoleon is a great man, it is true ; but our Emperc 
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is perfectly good, and we can love none but him.’ ” 
These sentiments, which were all unchanged by 
misfortune, were incomprehensible to a man who 
recognised no merit except in success. When, after 
his return to Paris, he heard of the touching recep- 
tion given by the Viennese to their vanq^uished 
Emperor, he exclaimed, “ What people ! If I came 
back to Paris thus, I should certainly not be received 
after that fashion." 

A few days after the Emperor’s return, M. de Tal- 
leyrand arrived at Vienna from Presburg, to the great 
surprise of everybody. The Austrian Ministers at 
Presburg had brought forward the subject of the 
Tyrol ; he had been obliged to admit that he had no 
instructions on that point, and ho now eame to 
obtain them. He was much displeased at having 
been treated in such a manner. When he complained 
to the Emperor, the latter told him that in a yielding 
moment, of which he now repented, he had acceded to 
the request of the Emperor Francis, but that he was 
quite resolved not to keep Ids word. M. de Re'musat 
told me that M. de Talleyrand, of whom he saw a 
great deal at this time, w.as really indignant. Not 
only did he perceive that war was about to begin 
again, but that the Cabinet of France was stained 
by perfidy, and a portion of the dishonour would 
inevitably fall upon him. His mission to Pres- 
burg would henceforth be ridiculous, would show 
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Ilow little influence over liis master he possessed 
and would destroy his personal credit in Europe, 
which he took such care to preserve. The Marshals 
raised their war-cry anew. Murat, Berthier, Maret 
— all the flatterers of the Emperor’s ruling passion, 
seeing to which side he leaned, urged him on towards 
what they called “ glory.” M. de Talleyrand had 
to hear reproaches from every one, and he often 
said to my husband, bitterly enough, I find no 
one but yourself here to show me any friendship ; 
it would take very little more to make those 
people regard me as a traitor.” His conduct at 
this period, and his patience, did him honour. He 
succeeded in bringing the Emperor back to his 
way of thinking upon the necessity of making peace, 
and after having extracted from him the final word 
which he required, he set out a second time for 
Presburg, better satisfied, although he could not 
obtain the restitution of the Tyrol. On taking leave 
of M. de Re'musat, he said, “ I shall settle the affair 
of the Tyrol, and induce the Emperor to make 
peace, in spite of himself.” 

During Bonaparte’s stay at Schonbrunn, he 
received a letter from Prince Charles, to the effect 
that, being full of admiration of his genius, the 
Prince wished to see and converse with him. The 
Emperor, flattered by this compliment from a man 
who enjoyed a high reputation in Euz’ope, fixed upon 
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a small Inmting'-lodge a few leagues from the palace 
as the place of meeting, and directed M. de Ee'musat 
to join the other persons who. were to accompany 
him. He also hade him take with him a very richly 
mounted sword. “ After our conversation,” said he, 
“ you will hand it to me. I wish to present it to 
the Prince on leaving him.” 

The Emperor joined the Prince, and they remained 
in private conference for some time. When he came 
out of the room my husband approached him, accord- 
ing to the orders he had received. Bonaparte impa- 
tiently waved him off, telling him that ho might 
take the sword away; and wlien he returned to. 
SchSnhrunn, he spoke slightingly of the Prince, 
saying that he had found him very commonplace, 
and by no means worthy of the present ho had 
intended for him.* 

I must now relate an incident which concerned JI. 
de Eemusat personally, and which once more checked 
the favour that the Emperor seemed disposed to 
extend towards him. I have frequently remarked 
that onr destiny always arranged matters so that 
we should not profit hy the advantages of our 
position, hut since that time I have often felt thankful 

* This is a softened version of what the Empoior said. The 
truth is that when his Chamherlain drew near to remind him 
of his intentions, and to hand him the sword, the Emperor said, 

“ Let me alone ; ho*s a fool ! ** 
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to Providence; that very contrariety preserved ns 
from a more disastrous fall. 

In the early years of tlie Consular Government, 
the King’s party liad clung to the hope of a revival 
of favourable chances for him in France, and they 
bad more than once tried to establish an under- 
standing with the country. M. < 1 ’ Andre, formerly a 
deputy to the Constituent Assembly, an emigre, and 
devoted to the royal cause, luid undertaken Royalist 
missions to some of the sovereigns of Europe, 
and Bonaparte was perfect I 3 ' aware of that fact. 
j\I. d'Andre was, like M. de Remusat, a native of 
Provence, and the^’ had been schoolfellows ; j\I. 
d’Andre' had also been a magistrate prior to the 
Revolution (he was Councillor to the Parliament of 
Aix), and although the}* did not keej) up any mutual 
relations, they were not entirel}' strangers. At 
the period of which I am wj'iting, M. d’Ajidre', 
disheartened bv the failure of his fruitless efforts, 
comnneed that the Imperial cause was absolutely 
victorious, . and wear)’’ of a wandering life, and 
consequent^ straitened means, was longing to return 
to his own country. Being in Hungary during 
the campaign of 1805, he sent his wife to Vienna, 
and appealed to his friend General Mathieu Dumas 
to obtain leave for him. The general, although 
rather alarmed at having to undertake such a 
mission, promised to take step>s in the matter, but 

VOL. II. . 0 
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advised Madame d’Andre to see M. de Remusat 
and procure his interest. One morning, Madame 
d’Andre arrived. My husband received her as he 
conceived he ought to receive the wife of a former 
friend; he was much concerned at the position in 
which she represented M. d’Andre to he, and not 
knowing that there were particular circumstances 
in the case which were likely to render the Emperor 
implacable, thinking besides that his victories might 
incline him to clemency, consented to present her 
petition. His official position as Keeper of the 
Wardrobe gave him the right to enter the Emperor’s 
dressing-room. He hastened down to his Majesty’s 
apartment, and found him half dressed and in a 
good humour, whereupon he immediately gave him 
an account of ^1. d’Andre s visit, and preferred the 
request which he had undertaken to urge. 

At the mention of the name of M. dAndre, the 
Emperor’s face darkened, “ Do you know,” said he, 
“ that you are talking to me of a mortal enemy ? ” 
“ No, Sire,” replied Jf. de Remusat ; “ I am ignorant 
whether your Majesty has really reason to complain 
of him ; hut, if such he the case, I would venture to 
ask pardon for him, M. d’Andrd is poor and pro- 
scribed ; he asks only that he may return and grow 
old in our common country.” “ Have you any 
relations with him?” “None, Sire.” “And why 
do you interest yourself in him?” “Sire, he is a 
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Provencal ; lie was edncalccl witli me at Jiiilly, he 
is of niy own profession, and lie was my friend.” 
“ You are very forlimaie," said the Emperor, darting* 
a tierce glance at him, “to have such motives to 
excuse yon. Never speak of him to me again ; and 
know this : if he were at Yienna, and I conld get 
hold of him, he should be hanged within twenty- 
four hours.” Having said these words, the Emperor 
turned his back on ]\I. de Pemusat. 

Y^herever the Emjieror was with his Court, ho 
habitually held' what was called his lever eveiy 
morning. So soon as he was dressed, lie entered a 
reception-room, and those persons who formed what 
was called the “ service ” ivere summoned. These 
were the great officers of his household, j\I. de 
Pemusat, as Keeper of the 'Wardrobe and First 
Chamberlain, and the generals of his guard. The 
second lever was composed of the Chamberlains, of 
such generals of the army as could present them- 
selves, and, in Paris, of the Prefect of Paris, the 
Prefect of Police, the Princes, and the Ministers. 
Sometimes he greeted all these personages silently, 
with a mere bow, and dismissed them at once. He 
gave orders when it was necessary, and he did not 
hesitate to scold any one with whom he was dis- 
pleased, without the slightest regard to the awkward- 
ness of giving or receiving reprimands before a 
crowd of witnesses. 
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After lie left il. de Remusat, tlie Emperor lield his 
lever ; then he sent everybody away, and held a long 
conversation with General Savary. On its con- 
clusion, Savary rejoined ray husband in one of the 
reception-rooms, took him aside, and addressed him 
after a fashion which would appear very strange to 
any one unacquainted with tAe crudity of the general's 
principles in certain matters. 

“ Let me congratulate you,” said he, accosting 
M. de Remusat, “ on a fine opportunity of mating 
your fortune, of which I strongly advise you to 
avail yourself. You played a dangerous game just 
now by talking to the Emperor of M. d’Andre, but 
all may be set right again. "Where is he ? But, 
now I think of it, he is in Hungary — at least, 
his wife told me so. Ah, bah ! don’t dissimulate 
about it. The Emperor believes that he is in 
Yienna; he is convinced that you know where 
he is, and ho wants you to tell.” “ I assure 
you, General,” replied M. de Remusat, “that I am 
absolutely ignorant of wlicre ho is. I had no corre- 
spondence with him ; his wife came to see me to- 
day for the first time ; she begged me to speak for 
her husband to the Emperor; I have done so, and 
that is all.” “Well then, if that be so, send for her 
to come to you again. She will have no suspicion of 
you make her talk, and try to elicit from her where 
her husband is. You cannot imagine how much 
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you will please tlie Emperor by rendering liim such 
a service.” 

M. de Eemusat, utterly confounded at tbis speech, 
was quite unable to conceal his astonishment. 
“ What ! ” he exclaimed ; “ you make such a pro- 
posal as that to me ? I told the Emperor that I was 
the friend of M. dWndre; you also know that, 
and you would have me betray him, give him up, 
and that by means of his wife, who has trusted me ! ” 
Savary was astonished, in his turn, at the indig- 
nation of M. de Eemusat. “ What folly ! ” said he. 
“ Take care jmu do not spoil your luck ! The 
Emperor has more than once had occasion to doubt 
that you are as entirely devoted to him as he would 
have you to be. Now, here is an opportunity for 
removing his suspicions, and you will be very un- 
wise if you let it slip.” 

The discussion lasted for some time. M. de 
Eemusat was, of course, unshaken ; he assured Savary 
that, far from seeking Madame d’ Andre, he would 
not even consent to see her, and he informed her, 
through General Mathieu Dumas, of the failure 
of his mission. Savary returned to the subject in 
the course of the day, and said, over and over again, 
“ You are throwing away your chances ; I confess 
I cannot make you out.” “ That does not matter,” 
in}' hiishand would reply. 

And, in ficl, ihc Emperor did resent this refusal, 
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and assumed towards M, de Re'inusat the hareh, icy 
tone that was always a mark of his displeasure. 
M. de Eemusat endured it with resignation, and 
complained only to Duroc, the Grand Mai'shal of the 
Palace, who understood his difficulty better than 
Savary could, but regretted that anything should 
have occuri'cd to diminish his favour with Bonapaiie. 
He also congintulate<l mj* huskand on his conduct, 
which seemed to him an act of the greatest couinge; 
for not to obey the Emperor was, in his eyes, the 
most wonderful thing in the world. 

Duroc was a man of a singular character. His 
mind was narrow ; his feelings and thoughts wore 
always, perhaps deliberately, confined to a small 
circle, but he lacked neither cleverness nor clear* 
sightednoss. He was, perhaps, rs\ther submissive 
than devoted to Bonaparte, and believed that no one 
placed near him could use any or every faculty 
bettor than in exactly obeying him. 

In onler not to fail in this, which ho considered 
a strict duty, he would not allow himself even a 
thought l)cyond the obligtdions of his post. Cold, 
silent, and impend ral>lc as to every secret confided 
to him, I believe he had made it a law to liimsclf 
never to retied on the orders he received. lie did 
not flatter the Emperor; he did not seek to jfleaso 
him by tale-lx?nring, winch, though often tending 
to no re.‘'Ult, was vet gnitifying to Bonaj^juic’s 
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naturally suspicious mind ; but, like a mirror, Duroc 
I'eflected for liis master all that took place in his 
presence, and, like an echo, he repeated his master’s 
words in the same tone and manner in which they 
were uttered. Were we to have fallen dead before 
his eyes in consequence of a message of which he 
was the bearer, he would still have delivered it with 
imperturbable precision. 

I do not think he ever inquired of himself whether 
the Emperor was or was not a great man ; he was 
the master, and that was enough. His obedience 
made him of great use to the Emperor ; the interior 
of the palace, the entire management of the house- 
hold, and its expenditure, was his charge, and 
everything was regulated with perfect order and 
extreme economy, and yet with great magnificence. 

Marshal Duroc had married a Spanish lady of 
great fortune, little beauty, and a good deal of in- 
telligence. She was the daughter of a Spanish 
banker, named Hervas, who had been employed in 
some second-rate diplomatic capacity, and subse- 
quently created Marquis d’Abruenara. He was 
Minister in Spain under J oseph Bonaparte. Madame 
Duroc had been brought uj) at Madame OarnjDan’s 
school, where Madame Louis Bonaparte, Madame 
Say ary, Madame Davoust, Madame Ney, and others, 
were educated. 

She and her husband lived together on good terms, 
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but without that perfect union which is so great a 
source of consolation to those who have to endure 
the restraints of a Court He would not allow her 
to hold an opinion of her own on passing e\ents, or 
to have any familiar friend and he had none him- 
self I have never known any one who felt less 
need of friendship, or who cared less for the pleasures 
of conversation He had no idea of social pleasures , 
he did not know the meaning of a taste for 
literature or art , and this indifference to things in 
general, which he combined with the most perfect 
obedience to orders, wbile he never showed any sign 
of weanness or constraint, nor yet tlie slightest 
appearance of enthusiasm, made him quite a remark- 
able character, and interesting to observe He was 
bighl) esteemed at Court, or, at any rate, w as of great 
importance E^e^ythlng was referred to him, and 
to him all complaints were addressed He attended 
to e%er}bod}, seldom offeiing an opinion, still less a 
counsel, but he listened with attention, faithful^ 
reported what was said, and ne%er showed either ill 
will or interest * 

• Ihis B^ctcli of tlioBnc iic Frnila ^vritcbtnj father, “is in 
perfect conforniity -with all well foiiiKlcd contiinporarj ojnnion 
Few men In^c over ttcen more linr-h more cold more selfish, 
without iH^arinj? anj ill will to otiicra Hib justice hiHlioncstv, 
his tnistwi rthincss wore iiiwmijv'iriWc ITc hud great talent 
for oiganirjiti n Hut there w s one ciirioiiR fart of whuh in\ 
rn tlitr seems to h wc lie* n nimwaic 'illhougU it m uckiiouh dgel 
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Bonaparte, who had great skill in utilizing men, 
liked to be served by one who stood so completely 
apart from others. There was no danger in aggran- 
dizing such a man as this ; he therefore loaded him 
with honours and riches. His gifts to Savary, 
which were also very considerable, were dictated by 
a different motive. “ That is a man,” he used to say, 
“ who must continually he bought ; he would belong 
to any one who vmuld give him a crown more than 
I do.” And yet, strange to say, notwithstanding 
this, Bonaparte trusted him, or at any rate be- 
lieved the tales he brought. He knew, in truth, 
that Savary would refuse him nothing, and he would 
say of him sometimes, “ If I ordered Savary to rid 
himself of his wife and children, I am sure he would 
not hesitate.” 

Savary, though an object of general terror, was, in 
spite of his mode of life and his actions, hidden or 
otherwise, not radically a had man. Love of money 

to have been true : he did not like the Emperor, or, at any rate, 
judged him with severity. In later times he was wearied out 
by Bonaparte’s temper, and still more by his system of govern- 
ment, and on the day preceding his death he let this be per- 
ceived, even bj' the Emperor.” Marshal Mariiiont, who knew 
him well, has left a sketch of his character which bears all the 
marks of truth : — “ The Emperor felt for him what in such a 
man, was almost friendship, for he wrote thus from Haynau, on 
JuneVth, 1813, to Madame de Monlesquiou : “ The death of the 
-Due de Friula grieves me. It is the first time for twenty years 
that he has not divined what would give me pleasure.’ ” — F. F. 
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•\\ns 5 Ills luling pnssion He had no militoiy talent, 
and \\as even accused by his bn%e comrades of 
being anting m coumgo on the battle-field lie 
hul, therefore, to build up his foitune in a diffeicnt 
fashion fiom that of his companions in arms * He 
perceued a way open to him in the system of 
cunning and t ilo-bearing u Inch Bonaparte favoured, 
and having once entoxeJ on it, it was not possible 
loi him to reti ice his steps lie was, intrinsically, 
hUtei than his leputation, tint is, his fiist impulses 
were supeuoi to his suhscquuit actions Ilew is not 
wanting an natui-al ability , could be kindled to a 
inomontaiy enthusiism of the imagmition, was 
ignorant, but with a dcsiio foi infoiiintion, and had 
instinctively sound judgincnt lie was lather a 
liai than a deceitful man, stern m mannoi, but voiy 
timid 111 rcility lie hid leasons of his own foi 
knowing Bonipirto and trembling before him 
Ne\cithelc«&, vihilc ho was Mimstoi, ho vcntui-cd 
oil some show of opposition, and appeired to ont!?i- 
tain a dcMio to g'lm public esteem IJc, poiln])s, 
like many others, owed the development of his vices, 
to the times he lived in, which suppicssed his hettci 

• Dunn" the cam|v«gn n largo coffor of golil nas cn 
Irusttd to him to meet tho cluirgcsof tho bccrot |>olico which 
he cemhictci) for the Eiujicror, loth m tho nrnij ntul ni tho 
canjuirnl citus lli «lihclmrgvil this trust with nl ilitt In 
lie I lax wasuwdd i-|Kktn or a ilccxl ilono'fwhi h ho wni 
not silt liuixl 
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qualities. The Emperor, sedulously cultivated evil 
passions in t^e men who served him, and they 
flourished abundantly under his reign. 

M. de Talleyrand’s negotiations were slowly ad- 
vancing. In spite of every obstacle, he succeeded, 
by means of correspondence, in persuading the 
Emperor to make peace ; and the Tyrol, that 
stumbling-block of -the treaty, was ceded by the 
Emperor Francis to the King of Bavaria. When, a 
few years afterwards, the Emperor had quarrelled 
with M. de Talleyrand, he would angrily refer to this 
treaty, and complain that his Minister had wrested 
from him the fruit of victory, and brought about the 
second Austrian campaign, by leaving too much 
power in the hands of the sovereign of that country. 

. The Emperor had time, before leaving Mienna, to 
receive a deputation from four of the Mayors of the 
city of Paris, who came to congratulate him on his 
victories. Shortly afterwards he departed for 
Munich, having announced that he was about to 
place the regal crown on the head of the Elector of 
Bavaria, and to conclude the marriage of Prince 
Eugene. 

The Empress, vdio had been stajdng at Munich 
for some time, was overjoyed at a union which 
would ally her son with the greatest houses of 
Europe. Shq greally wished that Madame Louis 
Bonaparte should be present at the ceremony ; but 
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1110 10(1116*51 a dctoimiiiediefusal fioin Louis, 

an(i, as usual, his ■wife was obliged to^ubmit. 

Tlio Empoioi, who also wished to iutroduco a 
kinswoman to tho Bavaiians, summoned Madame 
!Muiat to ^funich. She c.mie thither with mingled 
feelings. The pleasuie of being rcgaided as a 
pci son of impoitance, and of dispLijing hei'self, ^\as 
damped by the ole\.ition of the Beauhainais f.imily, 
and she had some dillieidty, as I shall piesently 
lelato, m conceding hci dis''ilibfaction 

M. do Tallo^iand letmncd to tho Couit after 
signing tho tic it \, and once more peace scorned 
to bo lestoicd to Euiope — at an^ lato, loi a time. 
To ICO uas signed on Chiistmas D.v\, IbOa. 

In this tieaty the Empoior of Au5>tiia iccognizcd 
tho Empei'or Napoleon as King oi Ital). IIo ceded 
the VcMioti in Stales to the kingdom of Italy. IIo 
recogni/ed the Electors of Buana and 'Wuitemberg 
as kingN, ceding to the foimer se\enil puncipahties 
and the T;iu)l, to the Kmgol Wuitembcig a number 
of touns, and to the Electoi of Baden pait of the 
Brisgau. 

Tho Empeioi Najwk'on undertook to obtain tho 
pnncipdit} of Wur/lmig fiom the King of Bivarm, 
for the Aixliduko Eerdinaud, ^^ho had Ken Giund- 
Buko ol TiNtui\ Tho Venetian St ites wei-e to Ihj 
lianded o\oi witlnn a foitiuglit. Tlic'-e weie tbo 
piuuipil ttaulitioii'- o! the IumH 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

1805 - 1806 . ' 

State of Paris during the war — Oambaceres — Le Brun — Madame 
Louis Bonaparte — Marriage of Eugene de Beauharnais — ■ 
Bulletins and proclamations — Admiration of the Emperor for 
the Queen of Bavaria — Jealousy of the Empress — M. de 

Nansouty — Mada mede . Conquest of Naples — Position 

and character of the Emperor. 

I HAVE already described the dullness and depression 
of Paris during this campaign, and the sufferings of 
every class of society from the renewal of war. 
Money had become still more scarce; in fact, it 
attained such a price that, being obliged to send 
some in haste to rny husband, I had to pay ninety 
francs to obtain gold for a thousand-franc bank- 
note. Such an opportunity of spreading and in- 
creasing the general anxiety was, of course, turned 
to advantage by the malcontents. Warned hy 
former experience, and alarmed by the imprudence 
of certain utterances, I held aloof from every one, 
seeing only my own friends, and persons who could 
not involve me in any difficulty. 

When the Princes or Princesses of the Imperial 
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family held their receptions, I went, as did others, 
to pay my respects to them, and also to the Arch- 
Chancellor Cambaceres, who would have been highly 
displeased at any neglect. He gave grand dinners, 
and held receptions twice a week. He resided in a 
large house on the Carrousel, which has since been 
converted into the Hotel des Cent Suisses.* At 
seven in the evening, a lino of carriages would 
generally stretch across the Carrousel, and Cam- 
baCLU'es would note its length from his window 
with delight. Some time was occupied in getting 
into the co\irt-yard and reaching the foot of the 
staircase. At the door of the first reception-room, 
an attendant announced the guest’s name in a loud 
voice; this was repeated until the prcsencc-chambor 
was reached. There an immense crowd would ho 
collected ; there were two or three rows of women ; 
the men stood close together, forming a sort of 
passage from one angle of the i-ooin to the opposite 
corner. Up and down this Cambace'rcs walked with 
groat gravity, covered with decorations, and usually 
wciiring all his orders and diamonds ; on his head 
an enormous powdered wig. He kept on making 
civil little speoches right and loft. 'When wo felt 
quite sure ho had seen us, especially if lie hn<l 
sj>okcn, it was the custom to retire, and thus make 
• This liotcl wns inillwl down in tlio roign of Lonis I’hilipjio. 

— r. n. 
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room for others. We frequently had' to wait a 
long time for our carriages, and an unfailing method 
of pleasing Camhaceres was to tell him, the next 
time, of the inconvenience caused by the vehicles 
in the Place’ all crowding towards his house. 

Fewer persons went to the receptions of the Arch- 
Treasurer Le Brun, who seemed to attach less im- 
portance to these outward observances, and lived 
quietly. But although he had not the foibles of 
his colleague, he was also deficient in some of his 
qualities. Camhaceres was a kind-hearted man ; he 
received petitions graciously, and if he promised 
to support them, his word could be relied on. Le 
Brun’s only care was to amass a fortune, which 
became considerable. He was a selfish, cunning old 
man, who never did any good to anybody. 

The member of the Imperial family whom I saw 
most frequently was Madame Louis Bonaparte. 
People came to her house of an evening to hear 
the news. 

In December, 1805, a report having been spread 
that the English were likely to descend on the Dutch 
coast, Louis Bonaparte received orders • to travel 
through Holland, and to inspect the Army of the 
Horth. His absence, which gave a little more 
freedom to his wife, and was a relief to his 
household, who held him in awe and aversion, 
enabled iMadame Louis to pass her evenings 
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pleasantly, ^rusic, and dinwing at a large table 
in the centre of tlie salon^ weie the chief amuse- 
ments. ifadame Louis had a great taste for the 
arts: she composed chaimmg ballads; she painted 
■well ; she liked the society of artists. Her only 
fault, perhaps, -was in not maintaining in her house 
the ceremonious demeanour demanded by the rank 
to ■which she had been elevated. She always 
remained on intimate teims with her schoolfellows, 
and with the .^oung mairicd nomen -nho habitually 
visited her, and her manners retained something of 
the freedom of theii school days. This gave rise to 
remark and censure * 

• M'kIiiuo de regard for Queen Hortense, and 

her opinion of tier character, irore hstmg , for some years later 
she thns wnles to her ha«iband. on July 12tb, 1812 — 

“ Speaking of the Queen, 1 cannot find ^ ords in which to tell 
you the pleasure I take »n her society She is really augelic 
in disjxwition, and coTuploteli different from what is generally 

stippoeed M F , T\bo, when he came, was full of prejudice 

against her is quite c.ipti\ato«l She is bo true, sopurc-hcartod. 
so i'crfcitlj iguoiaiitof e\il, there is about hersosu ectamelan- 
clioly , she seems so re-igned to wbate^cr may happen, that*it is 
impo'^ihlo not to bo deeply impressed by her Her health is 
guotl , she ^ll^Uke^ this rainy weather, I'Ccau'-o slio is fond of 
walking , she reads a great deal, and would like to make up for 
the defects of her education in certain respects Her children’s 
toto- makes her work hard , sometinies ^ho laughs at the j'ains 
^l 0 takes, and she is right. XoTcrthele«s, I i\ish a more 
capalle were direciing her studies She hxs roachisl 

an age when study s^ionld be purwicd rather to teich us to /7ii I 
than to and histoTT should not bo le,amcd nt fire and 

twenty as it is at ten yeaie old.’ — 1’ R 
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After a long silence — wliicli produced general 
uneasiness respecting tlie movements of the aruiy — 
Le Brun, aide-de-camp to the Emperor, and a son of 
the Arch-Treasurer, was despatched from the battle- 
field of Austerlitz, and arrived one evening with 
news of the victoiy, of the succeeding armistice, and 
of the well-founded hope of peace. The news was 
announced at all the theatres, and posted up every- 
where on the following day. It produced a great 
effect, and dispelled the gloom and apathy of Paris. 

It was impossible not to be elated by so great a 
success, and not to take the side of glory and of 
fortune. The French were carried away by the 
triumph of this victory, to which nothing was 
wanting, since it terminated the war ; and this time 
again there was no need to prescribe public rejoicings 
— the nation identified itself with the success of its 
army. 

I look upon this period as the zenith of Bonaparte’s 
good fortune, for his mighty deeds were made their 
own by the bulk of his people. Afterwards, doubt- 
' ■ less, he increased in power and in authority, but 
he had to bespeak enthusiasm, and though he some- 
times succeeded in enforcing it, the efforts he was 
obliged to make must have lessened the value of the 
applause. 

In the midst of the pride and delight displayed 
by the city -of Paris, it may he supposed that the 

VOL. ir. 
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great bodies of tlie State and tlic public officers 
did not neglect tlie opportunity of expro's&ing tlie 
general admiration in bigli-fioiin language, 

AVlien we now read tbc speeclies delnered on tlio 
occasion in the Senate and the Tiibunatc, tlie orations 
of Pi*efects and Ma} ois, tbe pastoial lettei*s of Bisbops, 
one asbs if it Mas jic^^siblc that a Imman bead 
sliould not be turned by such excess of praise 
E^cr} glorj of the past nas to fide before that of 
Bonaparte ; the greatest names were to drop into 
obscunt} ; Fame Mould thencefoith blush at Mint 
she had formorl} pix>claimed, etc , etc 

On the Slst of December, tlic Tribunate was 
a'lsembled, and Fabre do TAude, the President, 
announced the return of a deputation mIucIi had 
been sent to the Empoior. Its membci*5> had brought 
bach a gloMing account of the man els they had 
Mitne-'^ed A gieat miiuber of flags had also 
armed The Emperor be'^toMcd eight on the city 
of Pans, eight on the Tribunate, and fift^-four on 
the Sointe, the entire Tribunate Mas to present the 
litter 

On the conclu'-ion of the President’s speech, a 
croMd of tribunes ru«hed forMard to propo'«e Mint 
was called dts vwtious de tai/r. One of them mo\cd 
tint a gold medal should be stnich . another, that a 
public monument should be erected ; tint the Emjioror 
should rea.no the honour? of a tnmnph, after the 
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old fashion of Imperial Rome; that the whole city 
of Paris sliould go forth to meet him. 

“ Language,” said one member, “ cannot attain 
such height of grandeur, nor express the emotions 
it calls forth.” 

Carrion-Nisas proposed that, on the proclamation 
of the general peace, the sword worn by the Em- 
peror at the battle of Austerlitz should be solemnly 
consecrated. Each speaker endeavoured to surpass 
the others, and certainly, during this sitting, which 
lasted several hours, all that flattery could suggest, 
to the imagination was exhausted. And yet this 
very Tribunate was a source of anxiet}^ to the Em- 
peror, because it contained in itself a semblance of 
liberty, and he subsequently abolished it in order 
to consolidate his despotic power, even in the smallest 
external signs. When Bonaparte “ eliminated ” the 
Tribunate (this was the technical expression for that 
measure), he did not shrink from using these words ; 
“ This is my final break with the Republic.” 

The Tribunate having arranged to carry the flags 
to the Senate on the 1st of January, 1806, decided 
that on the same occasion it should he proposed to 
erect a column. The Senate hastened • to pass a 
decree to this effect, and also decreed that the 
Emperor’s letter, which had accompanied the flags, 
should he engraved on marble and placed in the 
Hall of Assembly. The senators on this occasion 
rose to the height attained by the tribunes. 
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Preparations ■were now made for the rejoicings 
which were to take place on the return of- the 
Emperor. de Remnsat sent ordets, through me, 
for the performance of several pieces containing 
appropriate passages at the theatres. The Theatre 
Fran9ais having selected “ Gaston et Bayard,” some 
slight changes were made by the police in certain 
lines that were deemed inadmissible.** The Opera 
House prepared a new piece. 

^Meanwhile, the Emperor, after receiving the sig- 
nature of the peace, was prepan'ng to quit Vienna, 
and addressed its inhabitants in a proclamation full 
of compliments, both to themselves and to their 
sovereign. It ended thus : — 

“ I have shown myself little among you, not from 
indifference, or pride, but because 1 did not wish to 
interfere with the feelings due to your sovereign, 
with whom it was my intention to make a prompt 
peace,” 

"We have already seen what were the Emperor’s 
real motives for in Telirement at Schon- 

brunn. 

Although, in point of fact, the French army had 
been kept under tolerable discipline while in Vienna, 
there can be no doubt that the inhabitants were 

• The line *' I’t Miivre K** Bonrtiows, c'tst marcher A la gloiro ” 
(To foll'iw the IJonrboxis is to march to plorj') was replaced hj" 
“Et siiirrc les Francis, e'est marcher u la gloiro” (To follow 
the IVneh is to march to glory). 
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overjoyed at tlie departure of the guests they had 
been obliged to receive, to lodge, and to feed 
liberally. To give an idea of the consideration with 
which our vanquished enemies were forced to treat 
us, it will be sufficient to state that Grenerals Junot * 
and Bessiffi'es, who were quartered on Prince Ester- 
hazy, were daily supplied from Hungary with every 
delicacy of the table, including Tokay. This was 
due to the generosity of the Prince, who defrayed 
the whole cost. 

I recollect hearing M. de Remusat relate that, on 
the arrival of the Emperor at Yienna, the Imperial 
cellars were explored in search of this same Tokay, 
and much surprise was expressed that not a single 
bottle was forthcoming; all had been carefully 
removed by the orders of Francis. 

The Emperor reached, Munich on the 31st of De- 
cember, and on the next day proclaimed the Elector 
of Bavaria king. He announced this in a letter 
to the Senate, in which he also made known his 
adoption of Prince Eugene, and the marriage of the 
latter, which was to take place before the Emperor’s 
return 'to Paris. 

* Junot was a true soldier of foi-tune. He liad a good deal of 
natural humour. On one oecasion the exclusiveness of the old 
French nobility was spoken of before him. “ And why,” said 
he, “ are all these people so angered at our elevation ? The only 
difference between them and me is that they are descendants, 
while I am an ancestor ! ” 
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Prince Eugene hastened to Munich, having first 
taken possession of the States of Venice, and re- 
assured his new subjects, as far as possible, by dig- 
nified and moderate proclamations. 

The Emperor felt himself bound to bestow some 
praise on the ai*my of Italy also. A bulletin says, 
“ The Italians have displayed great spirit. The 
Emperor has frequently said, ‘ Why should not my 
Italian people appear gloriously on the world’s 
stage ? They are full of intelligence and passion ; 
it will be easy henceforth to give them soldierly 
qualities.’ ” He made a few more proclamations to 
his army, in his usual turgid style, but they are said 
to liaVo produced a great effect on the army. 

Tic issued one decree which would have been good 
if it had been put into execution. “ We adopt,” ho 
said, “ the children of those generals, officers, and 
privates who lost their lives at the battle of Austerlitz. 
Tjiey shall be brought up at Eambouillct and at 
St. Germain, and placed out in the world, or suitably 
married by our care. To their own names they shall 
add that of Napoleon. . . 

Tlic Elector, or rather the King, of Bavaria is 
a younger son of the house of Deux-Ponts, who 
came to the Elcctoiute through the extinction of 
tliat branch of his family which governed Bavaria. 
Iii the reign of Louis XVI. he was sent to Franco 
and placed in the King's service. He soon ob- 
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taincd a regiment, and resided for a considerable 
time eitlier m Paris or in garrison at one of our 
towns. Ke became attaclied to France, and left 
bebind liim the recollection of iniicb kindness of 
disposition and cordiality of manner. He was 
known as Prince i\[ax. lie declined, liowcvcr, to 
marry in France. The Prince dc Conde offered him 
his dangbier ; but bis falbcr and his nncle, the 
Elector, objected to the match on the grounds that 
Prince ^lax, not being rich, would probably have to 
make canonesses of some of his daughters, and that 
the admixture in their veins of the blood of Louis 
xir. with that of i^ladame dc Montespan would be 
an obstacle to their admittance into certain chapters. 

"When, at a later period, this Pj’ince succeeded to 
the Electorate, he alwavs retained an affectionate 
remembrance of France, and a siimere attachment to 
her people. Having become king b}^ the will of the 
Emperor, he took pains to prove his gratitude by a 
splendid welcome, and he received all the French 
with extreme kindness. It may well be imagined 
that not for one moment did he dream of declining 
the proposed marriage for his daughter. The young 
Princess was then seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and possessed attractive qualities, as well as 
personal charms. The marriage, which was due to 
political reasons, became the source of uninterrupted 
happiness to Eugene. Princess Augusta of Bavaria 
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attached herself ■warmly to the husband chosen for 
her ; she aided him in no small measuie to W'ln the 
hearts of the Italians With beauty, sense, piety, 
and amiability, she could not fail to be tenderly 
beloved b} Prince Eugene, and at the piesent day 
the^ aie settled m Bavaria, and enjoy the happiness 
of a pei feet union * 

* Piinco Eugene do Beaalj'imais died in 1824 The Eraporor 
announced to him that heuastomarrj in these terms (Tho 
letter is dated Slunich 10 ^l^ 080 , year 14, 31st December, 
1805) " Mj Cousin, I ha\oamred -it Munich Iharo arranged 
a man lag© for jou ivith Princess Augusta It has been 
announced Iho Princess paid mo a Msit this moining, and I 
comersed iMth her for a considerable limo She is \ei} prettj 
You omII SCO lier portrait on tho tazza which accompanies this, 
but sho 18 much better looking” The Emperor’s affection for 
tho Yicoroj of Ital) "as extended m full measuro to tho Princess, 
vho fiom tho first had impros ed him faaourablj, and his 
letters are full of solicitude foi her health and happiness Thus, 
ho untes to her from Stuttgard, on the 17lh of January, 1806 
• SIj daughter, jour letter to mo is ns charming as joursolf 
feelings of affection for jou will but lucicaso oierj daj , I 
know this, bj the ploisiiro I ftcl in lecilling all jour good 
qualities, and bj mj desiro to lecol^o frequent a'^sunnees from 
j ourself that jou aio pleased w ith tacij bodj and happj in jour 
hu'.band Among nil mj oilier caies thcro will bo none dealer 
to mo than tho o which maj onsnro tho happiness of inj children 
iJclieao mo Augusta, 1 loae joii as a fftthoi, and I rclj on jour 
lilml tcndcnio'-s Take caro of jourstlf on j ourjournoj , and also 
in thu now clnnatt to wJncIi jou nro traatlhng bj taking all 
neeissarj rest ■\ou haae bad much to trj jou for a month 
past Kemoml'cr th it I must not hnao aou ill ” 

\ few nn lit its littr hr- w nits li* J’rincc I'ligmo 
Tou w trk too hird \«ui bit i>» ttio lu notoiious ll is gi>o<l 
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During the Emperor’s stay at Munich, he took it 
into his head, by way of recreation after his labours 
of the past months, to indulge a fancy, which 
was partly political, for the Queen of Bavaria. 
That Princess, who was the King’s second wife, 
without being very beautiful, had an elegant 
figure and pleasing though dignified manners. I 
think the Emperor pretended to be in love with her. 

for you, because your work should be your recreation ; but 
you have a young wife, who is just now in a delicate state. 
I think you should contrive to pass your evenings with her, and 
to gather some society round you.* Why don’t you go to the 
theatre once a week in a state box ? I think you should have 
also a small hunting establishment, and hunt at least once 
a Aveek; I would willingly devote a grant to this object. 
There must be more gaiety in your house ; it is necessary 
for your wife’s happiness and your own health. A great deal 
of work can be got through in a short time. I am leading the 
life that you lead, but I have an old wife who does not need me 
for her amusements ; I have also more work than you, 3’'et I can 
say truly I take more pleasure and diversion than you do. A 
- jmung wife^requires amusement, especiall}?- when in the state of 
health yours is now. ITou liked pleasure pretty well in former 
times — jmu must return to it. What'jmu might not choose to do 
for yourself, you must do out of duty toAvards the Princess. I 
have just established myself at Saint Cloud. Stephanie and the 
Piince of Baden get on prettj^ well together. I spent the last 
two days at Marshal Bessieres’ ; we behaved like lads of fifteen. 
You Avere formerly in the habit of rising early~you should 
return to that custom. This AAmuld not disturb the Princess, 
if 3'ou retired to rest AAdth her at eleven o’clock ; and by leaAung 
off work at six in the evening, 3'ou Avould still harm had ten 
hours for \A^ork; if 3-0U rise at seven or eight o’clock.” — P. E. 
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The iQokers-on said it was amusing to watch the 
struggle between his imperious temper and rude 
manners, and his desire to please a Princess accus- 
tomed to that kind of etiquette which is never 
relaxed in Germany on any occasion whatever. 
The Queen of Bavaria contrived to exact respect 
from her strange admirer, and yet seemed to be 
amused with his devotion. The Empress considered 
her to be more coquettish than was desirable, and 
the whole business made her anxious to get away 
quickly from the Bavarian Court, and spoilt the 
pleasure she would have otherwise felt in her son’s 
marriage. 

At the same time, Madame Murat took offonco 
because the new vice-Queen, wlio had become the 
adopted daughter of Napoleon, took precedence of 
her on ceremonial occasions. She feigned illness 
in order to avoid wlmt she regarded as an affront, 
and her brotlicr was obliged to got into a rage 
with her, to prevent her from too plainly exhibit- 
ing her discontent. Had wo not actually witnessed 
the rapid rise of certain pretensions in the favourites 
of fortune, we might have been astonished at these 
sudden hursts of temper in princes of so recent 
a date, that they could scarcely yet have become 
accustomed to (he advantages and rights appertain- 
ingto their rank. This spectacle wc have, however, 
beheld so fivtpiently that wc arc not surpriHud. hut 
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merely admit tlrat no liiiman passion is so easily 
aroused, or grows so rapidly, as vanity. 

Bonaparte had always been well aware of this, 
and he used the knowledge as his surest method 
of governing. 

While at Munich, he made many promotions in 
the army. He gave a regiment of Carbineers to 
his brother-in-law. Prince Borghese. He rewarded 
several officers by promotion, or by the Legion of 
Honour. 

Among others, he created M. de Hansouty, my 
brother-in-law, grand officer of the order. He was 
a brave man, esteemed in the army, straightforward, 
and endowed with a keen sense of duty, not very 
common, unfortunately, among our military chiefs. 
He left behind him in a foreign country a reputation 
which is very honourable to his family.^ 

The Emperor’s military Court, encouraged by their 
master’s example, and, like him, flushed with victory, 
took great pleasure in the society of the ladies who 
had aceompanied the Empress. It seemed as if Love 
was now to have his share of power in a world 
whieh had hitherto somewhat neglected him ; hut it 
must he admitted that not much time was allowed 

On tlae occasion of the first rettirn of the King, his Majesty 
gave M. de Nansonty the command of a company of Grey 
Musketeers. He fell ill shortly afterwards, and died one month 
hefore the 20Lh of March, 1815. 
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for the establishment of his reign, and his attachs 
■^vere of necessity rathei brisk. We may date from 
this period the passion which the beautiful ^Madame 
de 0 inspired in M. de Caulaincourt. 

She had been appointed Lad^ -in-Waiting in the 
summer of 1805. When quite joung, she had 
manied her cousin, who was at that time equerry 
to the Emperor, and she diew all ejes on herself 
by her sti iking licauty. M de Caulaincouit fell 
despeiatel^ m lo^e nith hei, and this feeling, nhich 
r\as for seveial jeais moie or less lecipiocal, deterred 

him from thinking of marnage Madame de 0 

became moie and more estranged from hei husband, 
and at last took ad\antago of the Hav of dn^orce* 
When the return of the King condemned M. do 
Caulaincouit, otheiwisc the Duke of Yiceiiza, to 
a life of obscuiiU, she resohed to shaie his ill 
fortune, and mnined him 

I InAe ahead) “-aid that duiing this campaign 
the Emperor announced Ins consent to the e\acua- 
tjon of tlie kingilom of KapJes h) our troops; but, 
before long, be again qini relied A\ith the so\e- 
reign of that kingdom, cither because the King 
did not o\actl) carr) out the ticat) that had been 
concluded A\ith him, and that ho was too much 

• riio DiichcFS of Viccnzn ^»etl at n nilinnced ngo in 
1878, Ic'iMttg htr rtie memory of nn excellent nnit 

«lo CaulMnconrl dicil fift^ jcar^nrlicr, 

lu I’ 1( 



THE FATE OF XAPLES. 4o 

Tindor ilic influence of (lie Englisli, wlio were con- 
tinually threat ening hif; porls, or because the 
Emperor wished to accomplish liis own pi'ojcct of 
sulijecling the whole of Ffaly in liis authority. 
]Ie ;dso |]ioue:]if, m) douhf. iliat it would he his best 
])olic-y to eject the House oriFourhon hy degrees from 
the thrones of the (\mt incut. l>e this as it mav, 
according to cusloin, and without any previous 
communication, J^d'ance learncl hv an oiv.lei' of the 
day. dated from tin* Imperial camp at h^cluinbrunn, 
Gth Xivose, year li/' that the hh^cnch army was 
marching to the conquest of the kingdom of Najjles, 
and would be under tlie command of Joseph Bona- 
parte, who accordingly repaired thither. 

“ ^Ye will pardon no longer,'* so runs the pro- 
clamation. ‘‘ T])e dynasty of Xajjles lias ceased to 
reign. Its existence is incompatible with the repose 
of Europe and the honour of my ci'own. Soldiers, 
forward ! . . . and delay not to toll me that all 
Italy is subject to ]uy laws or those of my allies.” j 

* 27tli of December, 1805. — ^P. It. 

t The following is the proclamation. It is to the effect 
indicated by the I^Iemoirs, but in still ronglior language : — 

“ Soldiers ! for ton j'-ears I liaAm done all I could to save the 
King of Naples ; he has done everything to ruin himself. After 
the battles of Dego, of Moudovi, and of Lodi, he could offer me 
but feeble resistance. I trusted to his word, and I was generous 
towards him. 

“When the second coalition was dissolved at Marengo, the 
King of Naples, who bad been the first to declare this unjust 
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Thus did Bonaparte, fresh from signing treaties 
of peace, begin another avar, gi\e offence to the 
so\ereigns of? Europe, and incite the English 
Government to stir up new enmity against himself 

On the 25th of January, the Court of Naples, 
under the piessiire of a skilful and \ ictorious enem^, 
embarked for Palermo, abandoning the capital to 
its hew Sovereign, who ivas soon to take possession 
of it ^feanv hile, the Empcior, having been present 

viT, was abindoned at LuhcmIIo by his allies, and rcmaincil 
alono and defenceless Ho appealed to me , for the second t«no 
I forga>o him But a few months ago, >ou were at the gates of 
Haples I bad sufHcicnt reasons fur suspecting the treason that 
was m preparation, and for avenging the insults that had boon 
offtred mo Onco moro I acted generously I recognized the 
ncutrilify of ^aplos, I ordered jou to ovaouato tlio kingdom, 
and for a third time tho House of Isaplcs ^^a9 strengthened and 
saacd 

“ Shall ■\%e forgi\o a fourth time’ Shall wo roly a fourth tirao 
on a Court ^Mthout faith, wutliout honour, isithout sense’ Ho, 
no ’ Tho d^-nnsty of hapics his ccaseil to rctgn Its oxistenco 
IS incompatible >Mth tho reposo of Luropo and the honour of 
mj cronn 

“ Foriv ard, soldiers ' Dnvo into tho ocean, if indeed they m ait 
your arrival, tho punj battalions of tho tjTanta of tho seas 
bhon forth to the world how wo punish perjurj Make no dela> 
in informing mo that all Italv is under my laws, or tlio^'O of my 
allies, that the most beautiful country on earth is free from 
tho joko of perfidious men, that tho sanctitj of treaties is 
avenged, and that tho manes of mj bravo soldicn, who were 
inas.-«acred in bicilmn ports on their return from Fgjpt, after 
the} had c«enptd tho dangers of slupwrcck, of deserts, and of 
battk, are, at lost, apjieasod ” — 1* R 
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at tlie marriage of Prince Engenc on the 14t]i of 
January, left i\Jnnich. and liaving received, on his 
way throiigli Germany, the liononrs that were in- 
variably oficred him in every place, I'eached Paris 
on the night of the 2Gth 1o the 27th of Jannarv. 

I have thought it well to conclude here ihe history 
of what was, to my mind, P)Onapnrtc*s second epoch. 
I look upon the close of this tirsi- campaign as the 
highest mark of his glory ; and for this reason, 
that the French people had again co])sentcd to bear 
their share in it. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the history of circumstances 
and of men, can be compared to the height ol’ power 
to which he attained after the Peace of Tilsit ; but 
although all Europe then bowed before him, the spell 
of victory had been strangely weakened in France, 
and our troops, although consisting of our own 
citizens, were beginning to be regarded as aliens. 

The Emperor, who often appreciated things with 
■mathematical accuracy, was well aware of this, for, 
on his return from concluding the above treaty, I 
heard him say, Military glory, which lasts so long 
in history, is that which fades the quickest among 
its contemporaries. All our recent battles have not 
produced in France half the effect of the one victory 
of Marengo.” 

Had he carried his reflections farther, he would 
have seen that the people come eventually to insist 
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that glor;y shall he of eohd utility, and that tlieir 
admuation for baiien victory is soon exhausted 

In 180G, England "nas again accused, rightly or 

rongly, of exciting eninitj against us Supposing 
her to he, iMth justice, jealous of our leturning 
piospenty, ^\e did not think it impossible that 
she might endea\our to molest us, even if \\e had, 
in perfect good faith, shown eaery sign of intended 
moderation IVe did not believe that the Empeioi 
was the cause of the hstruptiuewhichhid destiojed 
the treat} of Amiens, and as it seemed impossible, 
for a long time to come, to compete with the naval 
power of England, it did not appear to us to ho 
political!} wiong to endeavour to balance the com- 
mercial iiiflucncc of our enemies, by the consti- 
tution gnen to Italy — that is>, h} a powciful mduonce 
on the Continent 

Sucli being oiii mows, the man els of thi& 
three montiis campugn could not fail to impiess us 
deopU Austin hid been conquered, the united 
aimics of the two grcite^t so\cicigns of Euioi>e Ind 
fled befoic ours , the C/ar bad letieatcd , the Emperor 
rniicis had pe^^onllIy sued foi peice — tint pcicc 
w IS clnr\cteii/td h} modciatiou' — Kings had been 
cievtcd h} our \ictones, the daughter of n crowned 
fiONCKign ind been given in minngo to a mcio 
rreneb gentlcnun Listh, the prompt return of the 
coiiquoior, winch gave us Iiojks of i>eimnient pc ici, 
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and perliaps also the desire to retain our illusions 
respecting our master — a desire inspired by human 
vanity, for men do not like to blush for him by whom 
they are ruled — all these things again awoke the 
national enthusiasm, and were only too favourable to 
the ambition of the victor. The Emperor perceived 
the progress he had made in popularity, and he con- 
cluded, with some a23pearance of probability, that 
glory would make u^) to us for all the losses we were 
about to sustain at the hands of despotism. He 
believed that Frenchmen would not murmur if their 
slavery were but brilliant, and that we would will- 
ingty barter all the liberty that the Eevolution had 
so hardly won for us, for his dazzling military 
success. 

The greatest evil was that he regarded war as a 
means of silencing the objections which his mode of 
government was sure, sooner or later, to provoke, 
and he used it to bewilder us. As he was perfectly 
master of the science, he had no fear of the results 
of war, and when he could engage in it with such 
immense armies and such formidable artillery, he 
felt there' was scarcely any danger to himself. 
I may be mistaken, but I do believe that, after the 
campaign of Austerlitz, war was rather the result of 
his policy than the gratification of his taste. The 
first, the real, ambition of Napoleon was for power ; 
he would have preferred peace if peace could have 
VOL. II. E 
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increased his authority. There is a tendency in the 
human mind to bring to perfection anything with 
which it is exclusively occupied, and the Emperor, 
who was bent on increasing his power by every 
possible means, and who was becoming accustomed 
to the exercise of his own will on every occasion, 
became more and more impatient of the slightest 
opposition. The European phalanxes were gradually 
giving way before him, and he began to believe 
that he was destined to regulate the affairs of every 
Continental kingdom. He looked with disdain on 
the progress of the age, regarding the French 
Revolution, that solemn warning to sovereigns, only 
as an event whose results he might use to his own 
advantage, and ho came to despise the cry for 
liberty that the people for twenty years had uttered 
at intervals. He believed that he could, at any 
rate, deceive them, by destroying that which had 
existed, and replacing it by sudden creations, which 
would apparently gratify that longing for equality 
which he rightly held to be the ruling passion ol 
the time. 

He attempted to treat the French Rdvolution 
ns a freak of fortune, a useless disturhanfie which 
had merely upset individuals. How often has ho 
made use of these specious words, in \ordcr to 
allay approhonsion : “ Tlie French Rovohitlion need 
fear nclhing, since the throne of the Roijirhons is 
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occupied by a soldier ” ! And at the 'same time be 
would assume towards Kings tbe attitude of a 
Protector of Thrones — “ for,” be would say, “ I have 
abolished Re^^ublics.” Meanwhile, he was dreaming 
off know not what half-feudal project, whose execu- 
tion must ineidtably be full of danger, since it drove 
him to war, and which had, besides, the de23lorahle 
effect of diminishing his attention to the welfare of 
France itself. Our country soon became to him 
only one large province of that Em 2 )ire which he 
was striving to bring under his rule. Less in- 
terested in our prosperity than in our grandeur, 
which, in point of fact, was his own, he conceived 
the idea of making all foreign sovereigns feudatories 
of his own power. He believed he could attain this 
object by placing members of his family on the 
various thrones which at the time he actually 
created, and we may assure ourselves that this 
really was his project, by attentively reading the 
form of the oath that he exacted from the kings or 
princes created by him. He said, “It is my in- 
tention to reach such a point that the Kings of 
Europe shall be forced, each one of them, to have a 
palace in Paris, and at the time of the coronation 
of an Emperor of the French, all of them shall take 
up their residence there, be present at the ceremony, 
and render it more imposing by their homage.” 
This ^yas a sufficiently 2 )iain declaration of his in- 
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tention, in 180b, of reneiving tlic Empire of Clnrle- 
magne 

But times uera cliangcd, and as tlie light of 
knowledge spread, the people became capable of 
forming a judgment as to the mode in which the^ 
ought to he go\erned Besides this, the Emperor 
percened that the nohles could ne\cr again esweiciso 
that influence o\ei the people, which had often been 
an obstacle to the authontj of our Kings, and ho 
conccn ed the idea that he must defend himself from 
popular encroachment, and that the spfnt of the 
age requiied him to take a course contraiy to that 
which for centuries pist had been the custom of 
kings 

It was the fact tliat uhcieas fornicil^ the nobles 
had almost alwajs hampered the rojal authoiitj, at 
the present time some mtenncdiaij creation was 
needed, which, in this age of liberal opinions, would 
naturallj lean to the side of the soacreign, and 
retard the maich of picteusions which, from being 
merclj populai, had now become national Troin 
this came the ic-establishment of a nohilitj, and the 
renewal of certain priailoges which were pnidentlj 
distributed among distinguished merabera of the 
ancient nohilit^y, and plebeians ennobled bj an act 
of the Impernl w ill 

All thc^e things arc a proof tint the Ein|>cror 
entert lined this project of i new kind of fcudibij 
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•in accordance with his own ideas. But besides the 
obstacles wliich England continnally placed in his 
wa^*, there was' another, absolutely inherent in his 
own characler. There would seem to have been in 
him two different men. I'lie one, rather gigantic 
than great, but, nevertheless, prompt to conceive, 
also prompt to execute, who laid from time to time 
some of the foundations of the plan he had formed. 
This man, actuated by one single idea, untouclied by 
any secondary impression likely to interfere with 
his projects, had he hut taken for his aim 'the good 
of mankind, would, with such abilities, have become 
the one greatest, man of the earth — even now he 
remains, through his perspicacity and his strength 
of will, the most extraordinaiy. 

The other. Bonaparte, forming a kind of uneasy 
conscience to the first, was devoured by aiixiet3g 
agitated by continual suspicion, a slave to j^assions 
which gave him no rest, distrustful, fearing eveiy 
rival greatness, even that which he had himself 
created. When the necessity of political institutions 
was made plain to him, he was struck at the same 
moment by the rights which they must confer on 
individuals, and then, gradually becoming afraid of 
his own handiwork, he could not resist the temtDta- 
tion to destroy it piecemeal. He. has been -heard to 
say, after he had restoi’ed titles of nobility and given 
inalienable possessions*' to his’ Marshals, “/-''l-'aye 

* Majorats. 
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made these people independent ; but I shall know 
how to reach them and prevent them from being 
ungrateful,” "When seized upon by this spirit of 
distrust, he gave himself up to it entirely, and 
thought only of how to create division. He 
loosed the ties of blood, and endeavoured to promote 
individual rather than general interests. Sole centre 
of an immense circle, he woiild have liked it to 
contain as many radii as he had subjects, that they 
might meet nowhere save in him. This suspicious 
jealousy,* which incessantly pursued him, fastened 
like a canker on all his undertakings, and prevented 
him from establishing on a solid foundation any of 
those schemes which his prolific imagination was 
continually inventing. 

After the campaign of Austcrlitz, ho was so 
inflated with success, and with the worship which 
the people, half dazzled and half subjugated, paid to 
liim, that his des{)otisin became more than ever 
encroaching. 

Every citizen felt the yoke that was laid on him 
heavier; heads were bowed perforce before Napoleons 
glor^', hut it was discovered afterwards that ho had 
taken incaTis to prevent their being raised again. 
He surrounded himself with fre.'^li splendour, aTid 
placed a greater distance between himself and other 
men. From German cnstoins which ho had carefully 
observed, he copied the whole etiquette of Courts, 
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and made Ibis a daily slavery. No one was exempt 
from minute oliscrvanccs which he brought to the 
utmost perfect ion. It must be owned, however, 
tliat after cacli campaign lie was almost obliged to 
take measures wliich would silence the clamorous 
pretensions of Ids followers, and when he bad done 
this, it did not occur to him that he ought, to 
treat the other classes of citizens, less important in 
his eyes, with greater consideration. Plis officers, 
flushed with victory, would assume a haughty 
position from which it was difficult- to bring them 
down. I have kept a letter from 1*1. dc Nmnusai., 
written from Schonbrunn, which describes the in- 
flation of the generals, and the prudence that was 
required in his relations with them. “ The military 
profession,*’ he writes, “ gives to a man’s character 
a certain blunt sincerity, so that he does not try 
to hide 'the meanest passions. Our heroes, who are 
accustomed to open war with their enemies, acquire 
a habit of disguising nothing, and regard any 
opposition they may meet with, of whatever kind, 
as a battle-field. It is curious to hear them speak 
of civilians, and, indeed, to hear them discuss each 
other— each depreciating the deeds of the others, 
attributing a large share of their success to luck; 
disputing reputations which we, outsiders, believed 
to be established; and, in ,their behaviour to us, 
so pulled i 
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that one needs much tact and many sacrifices of 
pride, even of proper pride, to procure toleration 
from them.” 

The Emperor noticed the somewhat belligerent 
attitude of the olEceis of his army, and though he 
cared little that it was anno3nng to civilians, he 
would not permit it to reach a point which might 
be inconvenient to himself. Therefore, while at 
Jtunich, he thought proper to rebuke the arrogance 
of his Marshals, and self-interest induced him to use 
the language of reason on that occasion. “ Recollect,” 
ho said, that j^ou arc to be soldiers only when with 
the army. The title of Marshal is merely a civil 
distinction which gives yon the honourable rank at 
my Court that is your due, but it carries with it no 
authority. On tbc battle-field you arc generals ; at 
Court 3’ou are nobles, belonging to the State by the 
civil position I created for j'ou when I bestowed 
your titles on j'ou.” 

This warning would liavc produced a greater 
efiect had the Emperor addctl to it some such words 
as these: “Whether in cunpor at Court, recollect that 
your first duty is to be good citizens evcr^’uberc.” 
He ought to have held similar language to all cl.i'^ses, 
to whom he was bound to be a protector as well ns a 
ma'^tcr ; he ought to have spoken (ho same words to 
all Frenchmen, and thus united them in a now 
cqiiality, not .adverso to distinctions won by valour. 
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Bill Boiiaparie, as we liavc seen, always feared 
natural and generous ties, and the iron chain of 
despotism was Ihc only hond he employed, because it 
binds each man sepnraicly, leaving him no commerce 
with his fellows. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

1806. 

The death of Pitt — railiamentary debates in England — Publio 
■>voilc8 — Industrial E.xhibition — Novel etiquette — Perform- 
ances at the Opera IIouso and at the Comedio Fran^aiso — 
' Monotony of the Court-Opinions of the Empress — Madamo 
Louis Bonaparte — Madamo Murat — The Bourbons — Now 
Ladies-in-Waiting — M. Mol6 — Madamo d’HoudoWt — Madamo 
do Barantc. 

"When the Emperor nrrivecl in Paris, at the end of 
January, 1806, the deatli of Pitt, at tlie ago of forty- 
seven, had just occurred in England. His loss was 
deeply felt hy the English, and truly national re- 
gret did honour to his memory. Parliament, which 
liad just opened, voted a large sum to defray In's 
debts, for lie died leaving no fortune, and he was 
splendidly buried in 'Westminster Abbey. Wben 
the new Ministry was formed, Mr. Fox, his opponent, 
was made Foreign Secretary, The Em|>cror loohed 
upon the death of Pitt as a fortunate event for him, 
]»nt ho soon ]>orceivod lliat English jKiliey had not 
changed, and tliat tlio Rritish Government would 
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not relax its endeavours to excite enmitv nmonn: 
tlie Continental Powers ag'ainst liim.'^' 

Diirino; tlie month of Janiiarv, ISOG, tlie dehates 
in the English Parliament had been very warm. 
The Opposition, led by ^Ir. Fox. asked the Govern- 
ment for explanations as to the carrying out of the 
late war; asserting that the Em^wor of Austria 
had not been faithfully assisted, but had been left 
to the mercy of the conqueror. The jMinisters 
then laid on the table the text of the conditions 
of the treat}’- between the contracting Powers at 
the beginning of the| campaign. This treaty proved 
that subsidies had been granted to tlic coalition 
which had undertaken to drive the Enqoei’oj’ ironi 
Hanover, Germany. /and Italy, to rctdace tlie King 
<^f Sardinia on tliL throne of Piedmont, and to 
secure the independence of Holland and Sweden. 


( 

The debates of the/ English Parliamoni, and Englinh ))'>lioy 
itself, were at that ti-ue so litHo known in Enmoo, Ihnt Iho 
reader must not he su'-prised if tho conHoqnovcoti of tlio deal,!) 
ot Tin are hardly aiDiheciated in these Memoirs. Whon J'ox 
into ofQce, he toot a step which led to ovoriuros r>l pear.,, 
^ secret negotiation v^as carried on by Lord y.armonfh, <w< 
afterwards by Lord La rderdale, and nntil tho middle of /mmmm 
there was a chance of iaiutua] understanding. ^ L'Jt fox v/as in 
tailing health, and he (^ied in Septoinbor. It i« < me, 

-a of poaoo, ho aid .of lo* - 

f It .as h loosor .ho lifcorty .1 oo » 

aopondence of in . J*- 
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Lastly, he had just despatched his brother Louis 
on an expedition to Holland, in order to establish 
some acquaintanceship between the Prince and a 
country about to receive the Imperial command to 
erect a throne for Louis on the wreck of the republic. 

Such was the political situation of the Emperor. 
Such a position would surely have satisfied any 
views less ambitious than his own, nor "can it be 
denied that he had made ample use of the eighteenlli 
month of his reign, now just expired. 

In France, party spirit seemed absolutely to have 
died out. All bent under the yoke ; no class could 
be indifferent to so much glory, and the Emperor 
endeavoured to increase his prestige by a number of 
public works, simultaneously undertaken. As soon 
as it became possible for him fp divert his attention 
for a moment from foreign afiH^rs, he devoted it to 
the improvement of tlie linai^ccs of the country, 
whicli had suffered during his absence. !M. Earhe dc 
Marhois, Minister of the Treasui|)',* having incurred 
Ills displeasure, was replaced ^by Jh Mollien, an 
able financier. The Emperor ,‘was well seconded 
by liis Jlinister of Finance, Gaiidin, whose perfect 
integrity and sound knowlcd^ {(uistained credit and 
improved the system of taxation. Indirect taxes 

• M. tlo Marboia, who was verj* unjjastly accused of ini*con- 
Uuct in some monny transaction, was |cxiU<t on tlie return of 
Bnnajxuto from this raTij|»aigii. 
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were ventured on to a greater extent tlian before ; 
luxury, wliicli would render these taxes more pro- 
ductive, was encouraged ; and the heavy contribuiions 
which the Emperor had cveiywhere levied upon his 
conquered enemies afforded him the means, without 
burdening his people, of keeping up the strcngtli of 
his army, and undertaking all the improvements 
which at his command were begun througliout 
France, as if by magic. 

Eoads over Mont Cenis and the Simplon were 
actively pushed on ; bridges were built, roadways 
repaired ; a town was founded i.n Vendee ; canals 
were dug at Ourcq and Saint Quentin ; tele- 
graphs, i.e. signals, were established to accelerate 
correspondence; Saint Denis was about to be re- 
paired; the Vendbme Column and the triumphal 
arch at the Carrousel were commenced. A plan for 
embanking the Seine with new quays, and for em- 
bellishing the whole neighbourhood lying between 
the Tuileries and the Boulevards, was adopted, and 
the work of demolition had already made some 
progress. The Eue de Eivoli was planned, the 
colonnade’ of the Louvre nearly comj)leted ; Lemot, 
the sculptor, was entrusted with the decoration of 
the pediment. We could observe the gradual rise 
of the Pont des Arts, and the commencement of the 
bridge near the Jardin des Plantes, which was to 
bear the name of j^^^^"'‘'litz. The conservatories in 
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these gardens had been enriched with spoils from 
those of Schonbrunn ; scientific men were encouraged 
in the pursuit of fresh discoveries ; painters received 
orders for pictures to commemorate our victoiies; 
the Academy of !Music was encouraged; the first 
musical artists in Italy came to France to direct our 
vocal music; literary men received pensions, and 
large grants were made to actors ; military schools 
were founded at Fontainebleau and at Saint Cyr; 
and the Emperor himself inspected the public schools 
of Paris. Lastly, in order that the industry of the 
nation might be encouraged in every branch at once, 
lie conceived the idea of an Exhibition, in com- 
memoration of the campaign, to bo liold in the spring, 
in which every product of industry, of whatever 
hind, should bo represented.* 

^[. do Chainpngny, the Minister of the Interior, 
wrote a circular letter to at! the Prefects, directing 
them to inform the departments over which they 
presided, that, on the Ist of May, there would be 
exhibited on the Place dcs Invalidos, under tents 
erected for the occasion, everything deserving of 
notice in articles of u«e and luxury. Trade was, 
in this manner, awahened from the torjior in-wliicli 
it had been plunged by tlie war. The EmjKjror 

• An KxlijJntJoii of Indiisintl I*r<xlncts liad nlmuty tnkfn 
I'ljscy in 1S02, thn., thtrtfnro, va* tbo eevouJ, not tho first, 
of tho kunl — I*. It. 
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ordered the splendour and the cost of his Court to be 
increased. He gave his approval to the growing 
elegance of the women’s dress, to the sumptuous 
decoration of his own palaces, and to that of the 
houses of his sisters and his great nobles. The 
French nation, naturally prone to vanity and ex- 
travagance, gave itself up to the comforts and 
luxuries of life; and we, whose foidunes were hut 
annuities depending not only on the life but on 
the caprice of our master, with an utter disregard of 
prudence, influenced by the example of others, and 
by the fear of displeasing him, were guided by 
Bonaparte’s pleasure alone in the use we made of 
the. greater or less sums which he gave with the 
intention of subjugating rather than of enriching us. 

' I say we, and yet at this time neither M. de 
Remusat nor I had profited by his gifts. My 
husband had received the Cross of Saint Hubert 
as a recompense for his recent journey, but he never 
stood in the full light of Imperial favour. As for 
myself, I led an unobtrusive life in the midst of the 
Court, whose numbers were much augmented. To 
speak frankly, although I had taken pleasure in the 
prominence assigned to me by my masters when I 
first entered their service, ex^oerience warned me not 
to endeavour to regain any position of importance, 
now that the interior of the palace was no longer 
the same. I shall devote the ensuing chapter to 
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the details of Court life, as it was now re^ilated, 
hut return for the present to my narrative of 
events.* 

Immediately on the Emperor’s return to his capital, 
lie was congi-atulated by the several bodies of the 
State. During his stay at Munich he had witnessed 
a German ceremonial, in which the King and Queen 
of Bavaria, having taken their places on the throne, 
received all the persons belonging to their Court, 
who passed before them in succession, each making 
a low salutation. He desired to establisli a similar 
custom in Franco, and wo received orders to prepare 
for this new “ etiquette.” 

The fact is, everything had to be arranged over 
again. Revolutionary liberty had suppressed all the 
rules of politeness. People no longer know liow 
to salute each other when they met, and all we 
Court ladies suddenly diseovered that the art of 
making a curtsey had been omitted from our educa- 
tion. Des])rt*aux, who had been daiicing-master to 
the last Queen, was thereupon summoned to give us 
lessons. FIc taught us to A\*alk and to Ixjw ; and 
thus a little l>oundary-liiie, trifling enough in itself, 
but which acquired some importance from its motive, 
was drawn hotween the ladies of the Imperial 

* Our lu'wsj'ajiors pave us tho prwrlanialioti c*r rranciH cn 
Mh to Vit-iin.», it was jvattTua! Aiiil ofr<'<.liiip. cut»tr.»t»ip 

blTotiglv with iln'e'O l»y our own KiM'tiign. 
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Court and tliose belonging to otlier circles. We 
took with us into society ceremonious manners, 
wliicb set us apart everywhere ; for a spirit of 
opposition caused those ladies who kept aloof from 
the new Court, to retain the free and abrupt manners 
which had arisen from the absence of the habits of 
society. In France, ‘political feeling shows itself in 
everything, it evinced itself now in the different 
manner in which a Lady-in-Waiting' and a lady 
from the Faubourg Saint Grermain would enter a 
drawing-room. But, motives apart, it must be 
owned that the advantage was on our side. This 
was evident after the return of the King ; those 
ladies who had a real right to be about him, either 
from the freedom of manner which they had acquired, 
or from the relief they affected to feel at finding 
themselves on what great people call their oion 
ground^ introduced at the Tuileries a bold demeanour 
and loud voice, which contrasted with the quiet 
and graceful bearing that Bonaparte’s punctilious 
etiquette had made habitual to us. 

On the appointed day the Emperor placed himself 
on his throne, having the Empress on his left, the- 
Princesses and the Lady of Honour seated on Court 
tabourets, and the grand officers standing on either 
side. The Ladies-in- Waiting, the wives of the 
Marshals, the great officials, and the Ministers, all 
in full Court dress, then came in slow procession 
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to the foot of the throne, %\here they ciutsied in 
silence They were followed hy the gentlemen 
The ceremony ^\as \ery long At fiist the 
Emperor ^as delighted He tooh pleasure in 
etiquette, especially ^\hcn in\ented by Imn^^elf, hut 
he ended hy being moi tally weaned. Towards the 
hst, e\ciy one was hunied hy, there was some 
difficulty in inducmg him to lemain on the thionc 
until the close, and he was almost angry with us 
for oui share m a cercmonnl w Inch he had himselt 
imposed on us 

A few’ nights aftcrwaids, he went to the Opera, 
and w IS rGCci\cd with applause by an iimneiiso 
crowd A piece by Esintnard, author of the “ Pocinc 
do la NaMgation,” was gnon 

The scenciy at the Opera represented tlie Pont 
Kcuf Persons of \anou8 intioinhties weie rejoicing 
togcthci, and singing ■^cr^es in praises of the 
conqueror The pit joined in the choru^LS , branches 
of huiel were distributed throughout tlic liouse, and 
wa\cd aloft with cries of * ^ nc I Emperuur ’ " lit* 
was affected, as well he might be It was, j>cih'ips, 
the \oiy last time lint s|>ontancous puldic ciithu- 
snsin was mmife*'ttd tow iriK him 

Shortly nflLiwardij the Em|H,rorrct,ti\Ld a timihr 
o\ation at the Ihtitix I'ran^ iis, hut an uiiftut- 
f^xii ciictnnstwict tlucw a Nhght hli ulow ottr tin* 
c\rnmg lahn » w i** .h tm^ Hu p »rt of .\l»nci in tlu 
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iragcdy of AtiKilio.’* Paring- tlic perforniancej 
]^onnpnrlo received :i messenger In-ing-ing tiic news 
of ilic CJitrv of the l-'reucli iwoiia into Xaple.s. lie 
inmietiiaicly despaiclied an ai«le-tle-canip io Talma, 
with orders in inferruja flic play, and announce the 
news from ilie fom-lights. 'J'alma cdH'.ye«l, and road 
tlie bulletin a!ou<l. d’he audience, applauded, but 
the apjdause was not lik»‘ ibai at the Opera— sjion- 
tancoiis. 

On tlie following- day. our newspa[ters announced 
the fall of lier whom tlu-v dt-sig-naied as the modern 
Athnlie;-'' and the v.-imptisheil ([Ueen was grossly 
in.suhed, with total disregard (d’ the social propriety 
that generally enforc<'s respect towards misfortune. 

It was remarked that «>n the opening of the Legis- 
lative Assemiilies, shortlv afterwanls. i\I. do kkmtanes 
displayed great tact in avoiding, while praising 
Bonaparte, any insult to the fallen sovereigns whom 
he had dethroned. I le chietly dwell, in his culogium, 
on the moderation tliat liad promoted peace, and 
on the restoration of the tombs at Saint Denis, 
de Fontanes’ speeches during this reign are, on 
the whole, distinguished b}" propriety and good taste. 

After having thus shown himself to tlie public 
and exhausted evei’y form of adulation, the Emperor 
resumed his lile of hard work at the Tuileries, 
and we our life of etiquette, which was regu- 
* Tlic Queen of Kaple.s. 
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lated witli oxtrerao piccision. Fiom tliis timo 
lio siuioimdcd liiinsolf with bo much coicmonial, that 
none of us, thcncofoith, could ho said to have hoen 
at all familiar with him. As the Court became moio 
luimoious, it became more monotonous, each one 
doing his o^^n task by clockwoik ; with no thought 
of emancipating himself from the one gloo^c of 
small duties. A daily growing despotism, our fear 
of it — w'o dicaded to receive a rebuke for the 
smallest fault — and the eilcnce we obsencd on every 
subject, placed all the inhabitantb of the Tuiloiies on 
the same level It was iiscless to have eitliei opinions 
01 talents, for thoio was no possibility of cxpiessing 
a feeling of any kind, oi of exchanging an idea, 

The Emperor, feeling secure of France, ga\o 
himself up to his great projects, and kept his 
ojes fixed on Europe. Ills aim w’as no longer 
that of seeming powei o\ci the convictions of his 
follow -citi/ens. In like manner, ho disdained tho 
successes of social life, which at an eailior period 
ho was anxious to obtain, and 1 ma} say t\iat he 
looked upon his Couit with the indiffeionco that 
a complete conquest wlicu compared with one as 
\et unattaiiied inspiies lie was always anxious lo 
impO'«c a }oke on cicii one, and he neglected no 
mean'' to thib end, but fiom the moment hopci-cei\cd 
his powci to 1)0 est.jblishcd he took no pains lo 
mike lijm‘'elt ogieealde 
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The dependence and constraint, in which he held 
the Court had at least this one advantage : in- 
trigue of any kind was almost unknown. As each 
iiidividual was firmly convinced that everything 
depended on the sole will of the master, no one 
attempted to follow a dilferent path from that traced 
out h}^ him; and in our dealings with each other 
we had a sense of securit}^ 

His wife was in almost the same position of 
dependence as the rest. In proportion as Bona- 
parte’s affairs increased in magnitude, she became a 
stranger to them. European politics, the destiny of 
the world, mattered little to her ; her thoughts did 
not dwell on subjects which could have no influence 
on her own fate. At this period she was tranquil 
as to her own lot, and happ}’' in that of her son ; and 
she lived a life of peaceful indifference, behaving to 
all with equal amenity, showing little or no special 
favour to any one, but a general good will. She 
neither sought for amusement nor feared ennui', she 
was always gentle and serene, and, in fact, was 
indifferent to almost all things. Her love for her 
husband had greatly declined, and she no longer 
suffered from the jealousy that had tortured her 
in- former years. Every day she judged him 
with greater clearness, and being convinced that 
her chief source of influence over him was the 
sense of restfulness imparted to him by the evenness 
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of her temper, slic took great pains to avoid dis- 
turbing him. As I have said before, Bonaparte 
had neither time nor inclination for much display 
of sentiment, and the Empi’css at this period for- 
gave him all the fancies which sometimes take the 
place of love in a man's life. 

On- his return from Austerlitz, he again met 

!Madame de X , but hardly noticed her. The 

Empress treated her precisely* as she treated others. 
The Emperor, who was convinced that the influence 
of women had harmed the Kings of Finnce, was 
irrevocably resolved that at his Court tliey should 
he merely ornamental, and he strictly adhered to 
his resolution. Uc had persuaded himself, I know 
not how, that in France women are cleverer than 
men, or, at any rate he often said so, and that the 
education they receive develops a certain kind of 
adroitness, against which a man should be on 
bis guard. lie was rather afraid of them on this 
account, and kept them at a distance. lie ex- 
hibited a dislike of certain women which amounted 
to a decided wcaknc.^s. 

lie banished Madame dc Stael, of whom he was 
gciuiinely afraid, and shortly afterwards Mndanio do 
Balbi, who had ventui-cd on some jesting rcmaiks 
concerning himself. She indiscreetly made tlio^o 
obserx'atious in the lieariiig of a jicrson wlmin I 
will not name, and who ivjKMted all be bat! lieanl. 
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This individual muis a g-enllcman and a Oliamberlain : 
I inenlion the fact in order to prove that the Emperor 
found jDersons in every class ready to serve him 
in his own way. 

During the wilder of tliis j^ear we began to per- 
ceive how unhappy Madame Louis was in her liome 
life. Her husband's tyranny was exercised in every 
particular ; his character, quite as despotic as his 
brother’s, made itself felt by liis wljole houseliold. 
Until now, his wife had courageously hidden tlie 
excess to whicli he cari’ied his tyranny, but a circum- 
stance occurred wliich obliged her to confide some of 
her troubles to her mother. 

Louis Bonaparte was in very bad health. Since 
his return fi’oin Egypt, he had sufiered from a 
malady which had so aflected his legs and his hands 
that he walked with difficulty, and was stilf in every 
joint. Evely remed}^ known to medicine was tried 
in vain. Corvisart, who was medical attendant to 
the whole family, advised him to try a disgusting 
remedy, thinking, as a last resource, that an 
eruption on the skin might perhaps give him 
relief. It was, therefore, resolved that the hospital 
sheets of a patient suffering from a skin disease should 
be spread on the state bed of Louis, and that his 
Imperial Highness should even put on the sick man’s 
night-shirt. Louis, who wished io conceal this 
experiment from eveiybody, insisted that nothing 
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should be changed in the habits of his wife, who 
occupied a small bed placed beside his, under the- 
same canopy. He imperatively insisted that she 
should continue to occupy this bed. Madame Louis, 
notwithstanding her disgust, submitted in silence 
to this gross abuse of conjugal authority. 

Corvisart, who was in attendance on her also, and 
remarked a change in her appearance, questioned 
her, and learned the truth. He thought it his duty 
to inform the Empress, and did not conceal from 
her that to breathe such an atmosphere was highly 
injurious to her daughter. 

Madame Bouaparte warned Hortense, who roplied 
that she had thought as much, but earnestly en- 
treated her mother not to iuterfere. Then, no 
longer able to restrain herself, she entered into 
particulars which showed how grinding was the 
tyranny from which she suffered, and how admirable 
the silence she had hitherto kept. Madame Bona-' 
parte appealed to the Emperor, who M’as really 
attached to his stepdaughter, and expressed his 
displeasure to his brother. Louis coldly roplied 
that if his private affairs were interfered with, he 
should leave France; and the Emperor, who could 
not tolerate any ojHjn scandal in the family, and 
who, like the (others, was datintcd hy Louis’s 
and obstinate temper, tidvised Madame 
Louis to have patience. Happily for her, her 
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husband soon gave np the clisgnsi.ing reined}^ in 
question, bnt he owed her a deep grudge for having 
divulu’ed the secret. 

Had her daughter been happy, l.here was nothing 
at this time to disturb the tranquillity of the Empress. 
The Bonaparte family, full of their own affairs, no 
longer interfered with her ; Joseph was absent, and 
about to ascend the throne of Naples ; Lucien was 
exiled for ever from Franco; the 3muthful Jerome 
was cruising along our coasts; Madame Bacciochi was 
reigning at Piombino ; and the Princess Borghese, 
alternating between physic and amusement, meddled 
with nobody. Madame Murat might have caused 
annoyance to her sister-in-law, but she was engaged 
in promoting her husband’s interests, to which the 
Empress made no opposition; for she would have 
rejoiced greatl}^ at Murat’s obtaining any princi- 
pality which would remove him from Paris. 

Madame Murat used her utmost efforts with the 
Emperor to attain her ends ; she endeavoured to 
divert him by fetes, and to please him by display 
which was quite to his taste. She interested herself 
in every detail of the etiquette that he wished to 
introduce, and assumed airs of dignity, somewhat 
stilted perhaps, which led him to declare that his 
sister was in every respect fitted to be a queen. She 
paid attention to Maret, who had gradual^ gained 
the sort of influence that is acquired by assiduity, 
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and flattered Fouche into a zealous attacliment to hei 
interests The understanding bet^ een Madame Murat 
and these two personages, who were both ill-disposed 
towards M de Talleyrand, increased the dislike of 
the latter to Slurat, and as at this period he was 
in high favour, he often thwarted Madame ^Murat’s 
plans Muiat used to say, in the southern accent 
ho never lost, “ Would not Moiissu de Talleyrand 
like to have me broken on the wheel ^ ” 

Murat, lelying on his wife to further his interests, 
contented himself with avoiding all cause of olfenco 
to the Emperor, behaved towards him with entire 
submission, and bore his alternations of temper 
without complaint Biave to excess on the hattle- 
fiold, he had not, it was said, any gieat imhtaiy 
talent, and wlien with the army, he asked for 
nothing but the post of danger He was not 
v anting in quickness, his manners Mere obliging, 
Ins attitudes and his dress were always rather 
theatrical, but a flne figure and noble appearance 
saved bun from looking ridiculous The Emperor 
reposed no confidence in him, hut ho employed 
him, because he did not fear him in any vay, and 
because be could not resist any kind of flattery. 
A certain sort of credulity is frequently coin- 
hhicd in the same character vitb distiust; and 
those great men ^^bo arc the most suspicious by 
nature arc not the least amenable to flattery. 
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GENERAL CLARKE. 

On Ins rctnrn jroin tlie cninpaign of Anslerlite, 
the Emperor distriliiiiecl further rewards to his 
generals ; to some lie gave considerable sums of 
money, to reimburse them for the expenses of the 
campaign. Grencral Clarice was made grand officer 
of the Legion of Honour, in rccognilion of the 
manner in which he had fulfilled his dulies as 
Grovcrnor of Tienna. ITithcrio Clarke had been 
treated with some coldness ; the Em]icror showed 
him but little confidence, and accused him of retain- 
ing a secret afficction for the House of Orleans ; but 
he had now succeeded in convincing Bonaparte of his 
obsequious devotion. General Clarke, now Due de 
Feltre, has for the last three years played a con- 
spicuous part, and it may be well to give some 
particulars of his career. 

His uncle, M. Slice, who was made a. senator 
by the Emperor, and is a peer of France, was, 
previous to the Revolution, secretary-general to a 
division of light cavalry, of which the Duke of 
Orleans was colonel-general. He was accomjaanied 
by his nephew, Clarke, whom he had sent for 
from the country.*' The young man found himself 

* It is clear that the author was induced to give this sketch 
of General Clarke, Due de Feltre, on account of the promi- 
nent part taken hy him in the early daj^s of the Eesforation, 
and the effect produced hy his death in 1818, at the very 
, time that these JMemoirs were being written. General Clarke 
was born at Landrecies, in 1763. He was Minister of War in 
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specially attached to the Ilpii&e of Orleans, and it h 
on this account, perhaps, that Bonaparte suspected 
him of private leanings towards that party. He 
seiwed the Revolution with zeal, andavas employed 
in the "War Admmiatiation, in 1794 and 1795, hj 
the Committee of Public Safety. 

lie accompanied Bonaparte into Italy, but Ins 
haughty beanng was displeasing to the commandcr- 
in-chief He was sent aft ei wards as ambassador to 
Tuscany, and remained there foi a considerable time, 
although ho frequently applied for his recall, and foi 
employ ment in France On finally obtaining these, 
he applied himself to overcoming Bonaparte’s pre- 
judice against him he flattered him assiduously, 
solicited the fa\ our of a post in his personal service, 
displayed the absolute submission demanded by 
such a master, and was c^cntllally made Councilloi 
of State and private secretary He was very hard- 
working and puiictinl, and iicvci w mted recreation 

1807 nnd in 1814 Ho was a peer of rmneo, ■^^as created a 
Marslial in 1817, and ovas an octi\o inatrumcnt m tho reaction 
of 1815 In 1818 ho was an ohjcct of passionate regret to iho 
Ikight, who cntlmsm«!ticallj npheld him in opposition to his 
Biicccsfior JInrehal GouMon feainl Cjr A few jears prcMonsl}, 
when Minister to tho Fmperor, ho )md attracted notice h^ an 
eagerness to plca'^o lus master which made him iinjiopular and 
placed linn m tho public estimation on a Ion cl with 31 ataret 
J>oN<rthcle6s lio Ind tho reputation of an honc‘<t and giultless 
nnn, and, notwitl standing tho zeal w ilh winch he sontd iindtr 
loth r^jinif# hiH priN ate character stands high — P K 
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He wOiS narrow-minded and nnimagina.tive, but clear- 
beaded, He accompanied the Emperor in tlie first 
Yienna campaign, showed capacity as Governor of 
tbe city, and received a first reward on bis return. 
We shall hear of him later on as Minister of War, 
and in every capacity as a man of second-rate abihty. 
His integrity has always been freely acknowledged ; 
he amassed no fortune except that which resulted 
from the savings of his various salaries. Like M. 
Maret, he carried the language of flattery to its 
extreme limits. 

His first marriage was unhappy, and he obtained 
a divorce. He had one daughter, a gentle and 
agreeable girl, whom he gave in marriage while he 
was in office to the Yicomte Emery de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac,^' whose military advancement, thanks to 
his father-in-law, was very rapid.f This young 

* Nephew to the Abbe de Montesquieu. 

t M. de Nezensac, afterwards Due de Nezensac, was made 
general of brigade in 1813, while quite a young man, but he 
had been twelve or thii teen years in the service.' He was a pri- 
vate soldier for a long time. Ho died on November 18thj 1867. 
We all were acquainted with him during the later years of his 
life. He was a sincere man, mild and conscientious, and gifted 
with a wonderful memoiy. He Avrote a volume of interesting 
Memoirs, describing, with trath and piquancy, certain sides of 
life in the Imperial army. He was related, on his mother’s 
side (Mademoiselle de la Live), to M. Mole, who appointed him 
ambassador to Spain in 1837. — ^P. E. 
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null 5\t ilio prvjsout limo m\ioi>giiuoral hi the 
T^ov^il GintvK 

The Puc do Fcltiv'fe tooond wife wtVi* an oxeellent 
hut iiwignidcant woniin B\ lior lie Ind tovotal 
’“'On'i, 

Meanwhile, M, do Talle\ rands frieiid^iip with 
M»doBOiun«at hrvnight me into a clever aci|uviut- 
ance with him lie dui not a^ vet vi-'it at mv hon-se, 
but I frequent Iv met huu. and wherever thiv occurred 
lie tooh more nonce of me tlnn formerly. He 
^^oldonl inissevl viuopjx'riiiuiu of prai'^ing iu\ huAvimh 
and thu’5 he grantiol the feehng^ do nest to mi 
heir; : and, if I mu^t s|\\\V the wl oV' trath, hognati- 
tied m\ vannx aKi bv sceVmg me out on \U occ-i- 
'•.on^ He wvn me ov\r to bun b\ degree^ and mi 
former prejudice ag'iui'^t bun vamdied Yet be 
weulvl so'i'etiuic^ ahnn me bi certain expre^io^''^ for 
which I w''!'* unptijMrevl One dii I w'i'"'i’*-^\king to 
hun of the recent co* qi Osi of N a^d I I'entuievl 
to lot hun ivtcem' tint I d'^^ipprvwnxl ot o j.x'licv 
of t uii'cr^d dc'h'v” ui e:‘r. Ho rvpKvi ta fie coM 
and dehl'crite to”e slit he ktow^ -o well how 
to asMuue, wlen he mev ^ to jerant lo reply, 
" Mav^ 1 ’ 'o, wv '•1 ill j ot de^.'-i innil ere nil no 
lo"ger le a IV' wlvn e'l a K* lej'C'in tbrv - e ** Ti e~e 
wowh g^ive i e j\.u* 1 1 ' O' ght lut^e, I must ad a,t, 

*xlv .t o r rv'vnl teailv» I'S still, ,it tie rnme of 
I>e'.rh''i. vxrtnni rvcvd^ccnoi'v of t'\ early day-. 
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former feelings which had faded rather than dis- 
appeared, awoke. 

I could not, at the present time, attempt to explain 
this feeling without running the risk of being accused 
of insincerity, which is absolutely foreign to inj?- 
character. 

Considering the period at which I write, it may 
be thought that I am graduall^^ preparing the waj^ 
for my own return to those political views which 
everybody now hastens to parade. But this is not 
the case. In those days I admired the Emperor ; I 
was still attached to him, although less fascinated by 
him ; I believed him to be necessaiy to France ; he 
appeared to me to have become her legitimate sove- 
reign. But all these feelings were combined with a 
tender reverence for the heirs of Louis he 

was the idol of my fancy — it pained me deeply 
that fresh misfortunes were in store for them, and 
when I heard them evil spoken of. Bonaj)arte often 
inflicted suffering of this kind on me. To a man 
who only appreciated success, Louis XVI. must have 
seemed deserving of little respect. He was en- 
tirely unjust towards him, and believed in all the 
popular calumnies, which were the offspring of the 
Revolution, so that when the conversation turned on 
the illustrious and unfortunate Ring, I always en- 
deavoured to change the subject as soon as possible. 

But to return. Such was M. de Talleyrand’s 
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opinion at that time ; I will show by degrees, and 
when the time comes, how events modified it. 

During this winter the heir of the King of Bavaria 
came on a visit to our Court. He was young, deaf, 
not very amiable, but he had polished manners, 
and he showed great deference towards the Emperor. 
He had apartments at the Tuileries, two chamber- 
lains and an equerry were placed at his service, and 
every attention was paid to him. 

On the 10th of February, the list of Ladies-in- 
"Waiting was increased by the names of Madame 
Maret, at the request of Madame Murat, and 
Mesdames de Chevreuse, De Montmorency-Matignon, 
and De Mortemart. 

M. de Talleyrand was an intimate friend of the 
Duchesso de Luynes, and he induced her to make her 
daughter-in-law accept a place at Court. The duchess 
was greatly attached to iladame de CheVreuso.* 
The latter held very pronounced opinions, and all 
distinctly opposed to what was expected of her. 
Bonaparte threatened ; but M. do Talleyrand nego- 
tiated, and, according to custom, ho carried his point. 

Madame dc ChthTOusc was pretty, although red- 
haired, f and very clever, but having been excessively 

• Madomoisello do Narbonno-rritrlnr. Tier brother -naa a 
Chamtxjrlain. 

t Slfidfttno do Cho^rerm was ouo day nidoly taunted by 
Bonnj>arlo with having rod hair. “Very lihely,” uho nnsvrorcd, 
“but no man c%er (xunplaincd of it I’cfoie.”— P. It. 
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spoiled by her family, was wilful and fanciful. Her 
bealtb even then was delicate. The Emperor tried 
by coaxing to console her for having been forced 
into the Court, and at times he would appear to have 
succeeded; but at others she would take no pains 
to conceal her dislike to her position. She had an 
attraction for the Emperor, which others would have 
vainly endeavoured to exert., the charm of combat 
and of victory ; for she would sometimes seem to be 
amused with the fetes and the splendour of the 
Court ; and when she appeared there in full dress 
and apparently in good spirits, then the Emperor, 
who enjoyed even the smallest success, would laugh 
and say, “ I have overcome tlic aversion of Madame 
de Che'vreuse.” But, in reality, I do not think he 
ever did. 

The Baronne de [Montmorency (now Duchesse de 
Montmorency), who was extremely intimate with 
M. de Talle^n’and, had been induced to join the 
Court, partty by his persuasions, and partly by her 
wish to regain some extensive forest lands, which 
were seized by Government during her emigration, 
but had not yet been sold. 

Madame de Montmorency was extremely pleasant 
at Court ; she demeaned herself without either pride 
or subservience, appeared to- enjoy herself, and made 
no pretence of being there against her will.'*'' I 

Madame de Matignon, mother of the Duchesse de Mont- 
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think she found Court life very agreeable, and that 
possibly she may have regretted it. Her name 
gave her an advantage, aa it does everywhere. 
The Emperor often said that he cared only for the 
nobility of history, and he certainly paid it great 
honour. 

This reminds me of a bon mot of Bonaparte’s. 
When he resolved on reconstituting titles, he 
decided by a stroke of his pen thfft all the Ladies- 
in-Waiting should be countesses. Madame de 
^Montmorency, who stood in no need of a title, but 
found herself obliged to take one, asked for the title 
of baroness, which, she said, laughingly, would 
hotter suit her name. “ Tliat cannot be,” replied 
Bonaparte, laughing too ; “ you, madame, are not a 
sufficiently good Christian.” * 

Some years later, the Emperor restored to MM. 
do Montmorency and De Mortemart a largo portion 
of the fortune they had lost. M. de Mortemart, 
declining to become an equerry, on account of the 
too great fatigue of the post, was made Governor 
of Bambouillet. Wc have all known the Yieomte 
do Laval-JIontmorency, father of the Yieomte 
Mathicu de Montmorency, Gentleman of Honour to 

inoToncy, the dnugltter of Baron do Brctciiil, after Jiis 
return fiom emigration, always resided in Paris 

• The Itaron do Montmorency •\^a8 “Premier Baron of Cliris* 
tendom.” 
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^radniiic. Governor of rompiegne, niid one of the 
ino?i ardent admirers oflBonaparlc. 

From this time forward there was increasing' 
eagerness to helong to ilio Emperor's Court, and 
especially to lie presented to liim, llis receptions 
hccarae very lirilliant. Amhition, fear, vanity, love 
of amnsemoni and novelty, and tlic desire of ad- 
vancement, caused a crowd of people to push them- 
selves forward, ami the mixture of names and ranks 
became greater than ever. 

M. ]\role joined the Government in the month 
of March of this year. Jfc was the heir and last 
descendant, of !Mathien ^fole, and was then twenty- 
six years of age. lie was born during tlic devolu- 
tion, and liad snflered from the misfortunes it 
caused. JJis father perished under the tyrannical 
rule of dohespierre, and having become his own 
master at an early age, he made use of liis freedom 
to devote himself to profound study. Ilis family 
and friends married him, at the age of nineteen, to 
Mademoiselle de la Briche, heiress to a considerable 
fortune, and niece to l^Iadame d’Houdetot, of whom I 
have already spoken. M. Mole, who was naturally of 
a grave disposition, soon became weary of a merely 
worldly life, and having no profession, he sought 
to fill .up his time h}^ literary compositions, which 
he showed to his friends. Towards the end of 1805 
he wrote a short treatise, extremely metaphysical 
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and not very intelligible, on authority and the 
will of man. His friends, who were surprised at 
the research indicated by such a work, advised him 
to print the treatise. His youthful vanity readily 
consented to this. The public was indulgent to 
the work on account of the author’s youth : depth 
and talent were recognized in it, but also a 
tendency to praise despotic government, which 
gave rise to an impression that the author wanted 
to attract the attention of him who, at that time, 
held the destinies of all in his hand. Whether 
this were really in the mind of the writer, or 
whether he was appalled at the abuses of liberty, and 
for the first time in his life believed his country to 
be at rest and in security under the guidance of a 
strong wll, I do not know. At any rate, M. Mole' 
gave his work to the public, and it made some 
sensation. 

On their return from Vienna, do Fontanes, 
who had a great regard for Mole, road the book 
to Bonaparte, and he was greatly struck by it. The 
opinions it advanced, the superior mind it attested, 
and the distinguished name of Mole attracted 
his attention. He sent for the author, and praised 
him as he well knew how ; for ho had great skill 
in the use of words which win the young. lie 
succeeded in persuading him to enter public life, 
promising him that his career should bo rapid 



I\r. ^^Fok* was appoinlod one of ihe ;nnliiora nitacliccl 
to the Tiiicrior Soefion. IFc was a friend of i\[. 
d’Hondddt. liis cousin, ilic irrandson of her wlioin 
the “Confessions’* of .T. J. koussean liavc made 
famous, and ^folc }->ersuaded him to enter upon 
a similar career. M, <l’irnudcir)! was made auditor 
to the Naval Section. ITis father held a command 
in the colonics, and was taken ])risoner by the 
English at the ca]>ture of ^fartiniipie. 

lie had passed a part of liis life in the fie do 
France, and returned, bringing' with him a beauti- 
ful wife and nine children, five of them girls. 
His dauahtcr.s were all handsome; they are now 
living' in Paris. Some are married ; one of them is 
Madame do Barantc,’' the most, heantiful woman 
in Paris at. the present tinie.f 

' M. do Baraiilo was at tlio licad of the Iiuliroct Taxation, 
and was Prefect under Bonaparlo. ]Ie was a great friend of 
Madame do Stael’s, veiy liberal in his opinions, and a clover 
man. 

t Mj’- father, wlio, from his youth upwards, until the doatli 
of M. Mole, was on intimate terms with him, has written .a 
good deal about him, both in articles for publication and in 
manusci’ipt notes. The following aro bis reflections on the 
earlier part of his career: — “ M. Mole, who was horn in 1780, 
received little education. When scarcely nineteen, ho married 
Caroline de la Briche. He had been able, by. attending public 
classes and by superficial study of various branches, to supply 
the deficiencies of his education, which, however, ho never 
completely overcame. He had a gifted mind, upright, recep- 
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The fusion that was spreading with so much 
rapidity brought about social concord, by mingling 
the interests of all M. Mole, for instance, belong- 
ing on his own side to a very distinguished family, 
and on his wife’s to people of rank — for Madame 
Mole’s cousins were Mesdames de Yintimille and De 
Fczensac — became a link between the Emperor and 
a large circle of society. My intimacy with members 
of his family vas of old date, and I was glad to 
see them talang their share of places within the 
reach of those who chose to take them. Political 

tne, and elegant, and he possessed to the highest dcgioo tho 
poiNcr of complete Bjmpathj m conversation In youth ho had 
a tendency to tcverit; , to philosopb) c\en , hut this diminished 
as he grow older H is ‘ Ea ai do Morale et do Politique,’ founded 
on tho ^'ntings of Donald, both as regards stylo and matter, 
18 a poor book, jet it is so supenor in thought and in 
exprc-'Sion to anything ho was able to do at tho ago of fortj, 
tint e^cn now I can scarcely undorstind hovi ho ^vroto it 
Erpcncncc, ambition, and contact anth tlio a\orld consider- 
ably modified liis character. Tins has been a loss to him, but 
at tho same timo a greater gam lie took tho fuic;j of tho 
Emyatcit rroui tlvi took, NVivc of Uvs. 

oaam po^'itioii He rctaiocd n stnous manner, wlncli becamo 
Btiir and haughtj, except towanls people wbom ho aviRhed to 
plca«e, in which case ho could do so to jierfection Iloains 
admitted to cxceptioiiallj fnxjucnt conNtrbO with tho Einjioror 
It a\ as tlius that ho rose , and, in fact, dunng his Jliiitstrj , ho did 
little inoro than tilk to Nnjxilcon 31 I'reilenck d lloudotul, 
a first cousin of Madame Mole, was rrefoct, and sul-scquently 
deputy, under tlio aaiioua bucccssno until his death, 

which tcxik place under tin second Fnipire — P. 11 
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feeling abated under tlie influence of self-interest; 
party spirit began to die out; ambition, pleasure, 
and luxuiy drew people togetlier, and discontent 
decreased every day. 

If Bonaparte, who was so successful in concili- 
ating individuals, had but gone a step further, and, 
instead of governing by force alone, had yielded to 
the reaction that demanded repose ; if, now that 
he had conquered the present moment, he had made 
himself master of the future, by creating durable 
institutions independent of his own caprice — there 
is little doubt but that his victory over our old 
memories, our prejudices, and our regrets, would have 
been as lasting as it was remarkable. But it must be 
confessed that libei'ty, true liberty, was lacking in 
everything, and the fault of the nation consisted in 
not perceiving this in time. As I have said before, 
the Emperor improved the finances, and encouraged 
trade, science, and art ; merit was rewarded in every 
class ; but all this was spoiled by the stamp of 
slavery. Being resolved on ruling everything him- 
self, and for his own advantage, he always put 
himself forward as the ultimate aim. It is said that 
on starting for his first campaign in Italy, he said to 
a friend who was editor of a newspaper : “ Recollect 
in your accounts of -our victories to speak of me, 
always of me. Bo 3mu understand ? ” This “ me ” 
was the ceaseless cry of purely egoistical -ambition. 
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“ Quote me,” “ Sing> praise, and paint me,” he would 
saj to orators, to musicians, to poets, and to painters. 
“ I will huy you at your own price ; but you must all 
be purchased.” Thus, notwithstanding his desire to 
make his reign famous by gathering together every 
kind of prodig}”, he neutralized his efforts and 
ours, because he denied to talent that noble inde- 
pendence which only can develop invention or genius 
of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

1806. 

Tlie Emperor’s Civil List — His kouseKold and its expenses — 
Di’ess of tlie Empress and Madame Murat — Louis Bonaparte 
— ^Prince Borghese — Fetes at Court — The Empress’s family 
— Maniage of Princess Stephanie — The Empress’s Jealousy 
— Theatricals at Malmaison. 

It will not be amiss to devote a few pages at this 
point to the interior management of what was 
called “ the Emperor’s household.” Although, at 
the present time, his own private concerns and 
those of his Court have even more completely 
passed away than his policy and his power, there 
still may be some interest in an account of his 
minute regulation of the actions and the expendi- 
ture of each person belonging to the Court. He 
was always and in all things the same, and this 
fidelity to the system he had irrevocably adopted 
is one of the most singular features of his character. 
The details I am about to give relate to several 
periods of his reign ; but, from the year 1806 , the 
rules of his household were pretty nearly invariable. 
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and tLe slight modifications wliicli they sometimes 
iinden\ent hardly altered the general plan of their 
arrangement I shall therefore sketch this general 
plan, "With the aid of M de Eemiisat, who, for ten 
j ears, was both a spectator and an actor in the scenes 
I am about to describe * 

The Civil List of France, under Bonaparte, 
amounted to a sum of twenty-five millions , in addi- 
tion to this. Crow n lands and forests biought in tliiee 
millions, and the Civil List of Ital} eight millions, of 
which he granted four to Prince Eugene From 
Piedmont, paitly by the Civil List and partly by 
Crown propert}, ho leceived three millions, after 
Piinco Boighese had been appointed Governor, only 

• Tho details to whicli this chapter is do\otcd wll perhaps 
appear trivial, Imt, tint iio maj not lo o tho spirit of theso 
Slcraoirs it is important to omit nothing from them Such 
descriptions have ahvajs been admisbiblo, and tho most colo- 
bmted historians of tho st.\cnUcnth centurj havo painted for us 
tho minutest and I had aim* st said tho meanest, particulars 
of tho dailj Iifo of IjOuis XIV and tlio pnncipal persons of his 
time It should l»o obsen ed nl«o that Mailanio do Ittmusat must, 
at tho time she a>as a\nting, Imao been all the more imprcs oil 
bj her recollections of the splendour of tlio 1 mpiro, inasmuch 
as during tho earlier jears of tho Restoration, tho poaort^ of 
!■ ranee, tho age, tastes, and habits of tho roj al family , and tho 
aj»athj characteristic of the llourbons, gave an air of simplicitj* to 
tho Court Inch formed a strong contrast with Imperial display 
lhat displaa, howoacr, has smeo then liccn so greatly 6urpa*-f.cd, 
that aihat is dc enbed hero as cxcevsiao luxury maj njiiwur 
simplicity itbclf to our conU-mporancs — 1‘ R 
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half that sum. Fiuall^^, four millions came from 
Tuscany, which were also afterwards shared with 
his sister, Madame Bacciochi, when she became 
Grrand-Duchess of Tuscany. The fixed revenue of 
the Emperor amounted, therefore, to 35,500,000 
francs. 

He kej)t at his own disposal the greater part of 
the sum allotted to the secret service of foreign affairs, 
and also the eighteen hundred thousand francs 
allotted to the theatres, of which barely twelve 
hundi'ed thousand were voted by the yearly budget 
for their support. He expended the remainder in 
presents to actors,^- artists, men of letters, or even 
to officers of his household. 

The fund for the maintenance of the police, after 
subtracting the expenses of the department, was 
also at his disposal, and this yielded a considerable 
sum every year, being derived from the tax on 
gaming-houses, which amounted to more than four 
million francs. f He could also dispose of the share 
that the Government- had reserved of the profits 
of all newspapers, which must have brought in 
nearly a million francs ; and, lastly, of the' sum 

^ His own liking for certain actors generally regulated these 
grants. He frequently paid Talma’s debts, and made him gifts 
of twenty, thirty, and forty thousand francs at a time. 

t Fouehe, while Minister, made his fortune hy these taxes 
on gaming-tables. Savary drew a thousand francs a day from 
them. 
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yielded by stamps on passports, and permits to 
carry arms. 

The sums levied during war were placed to the 
Extraordinaiy Credit, of n hich Bonaparte disposed 
at his pleasure. He frequently letained a portion, 
which he used to supply the cost of the Spanish 
war, and the immense preparations for the Russian 
campaign. He also converted a considerable amount 
into specie and diamonds ; these were deposited in 
the cellars of the Tuileries, and defrayed the cost 
of the war of 1814, when the destruction of public 
credit had paralyzed other resources 

The utmost older prevailed in Bonaparte’s house- 
hold ; liberal salaries were paid to ovciy one, but all 
vas so regulated that no official could use for his 
o^vn purpose the suras entrusted to liim. 

His gicat officers rcceucd a fixed sahu> of foity 
thousand fiancs In the last t^^o jears of his reign 
ho cndo^^cd the posts of great officcis -nith a con- 
siderable income, besides the sums giantod to the 
Jiidivjdiinls ^^ho filled them. 

The posts of Grand JIarshal, of Grand Chamher- 
hiin, and of Grand Equerry %\cio each cndo^\cd 
^\lth one hundred thousand fiancs; tho«o of High 
Almoner and Grand Veneur with eighty thousand 
Inincs , th.it ol Grand Master of the Ceienionics 
\\ith sixt^ thousand. The Intendant and the 
Ticn^'Urcr each recei^ed forU thousand fnincs M. 
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Dam was tlie first Intendant ; lie was succeeded by 
M. de Cliampagny wlien the latter retired from tlie 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The First Prefect of 
the Palace and the Gentleman of Honour to the 
Empress each received thirty thousand francs. 

M. de Nansoiit}^, my hrother-in-law, was for some 
time First Chamberlain to the Empress, hut this post 
having been abolished, he was made First Equerry 
to the Emperor. The Lady of Honour received forty 
thousand francs ; the Mistress of the Pobes, thirty 
thousand. There were eighteen Chamberlains. Those 
of oldest date received either twelve, six, or three 
thousand francs, varying according to a sum fixed by 
the Emperor ever}’- year ; the others were honorary. 
Bonaparte, moreover, regulated eveiy salary in his 
household annually, augmenting thereby the de- 
pendence of us all by the uncertainty in which we 
were kept. 

The Equerries received twelve thousand francs ; the 
Prefects of the Palace, or Maitres d’H&tel, fifteen 
thousand, and the Master of the Ceremonies a like 
sum. Each Aide-de-camp received twenty-four thou- 
sand, as an officer of the household. 

The Grand Marshal, or Master of the Household, 
superintended all the expenses of the table, -of the 
domestic service, lighting and heating, etc. These 
expenses amounted to nearly two millions. 

Bonaparte’s table was abundant and well served. 
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The plate Avas of silver and very handsome; on 
great occasions the dinner service was of silver-gilt. 
Madame Murat and the Princess Borghese used 
dinner-services of silver-gilt. 

The Grand Marshal was Chief of the Prefects 
of the Palace ; his uniform was amethyst-coloured, 
embroidered in sih’er. The Picfects of the Palace 
wore the same coloured uniform, less richly em- 
broidered. 

The expenditure of the Grand Equerry (Master of 
the Horse) amounted to three or four millions. There 
were about twelve hundred horses. The carriages, 
which were more ponderous than elegant, were all 
painted green. The Empress had several equipages, 
among them some pretty open carriages, but no 
separate stable establishment. The Grand Equerry 
and the other Equeiries woie a uniform of dark blue, 
embroidered in silver. 

The Grand Chamberlain h.ad charge of all the 
attendance in the interior of the palaces, of the ward- 
robe, the Court theatricals, the fetes, the chapel 
choir, the Emperors Chamberlains, and those of the 
Empress. The cxjrenditure on all these hardly 
exceeded three millions. Ilis uniform was red, with 
silver embroidery.* The Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies received littlo more than three hundred 
thori'j.uul fnuics ; his costume was of violet and 

• Tho cml'iTjKkrj* the satno for nU tho great ofilccrM. 
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silver. The Grand Yeneur, or Master of the Hunt, 
received seven hundred thousand francs ; he wore 
green and silver. The expenditure on the chapel 
was three hundred thousand francs. 

The decoration of the apartments, as well as the 
care of the buildings, was in charge of the Intendant. 
The expenses of these would amount to five or six 
millions. 

It will he seen that, on an average, the expenditure 
of the Emperor’s household would amount to fifteen 
or sixteen millions of francs annually. 

In later years he built extensively, and the ex- 
penditure was increased. 

Every year he ordered hangings and furniture for 
the various palaces from Lyons. This was with a 
view to encouraging the manufactures of that city. 
For the same reason he bought handsome pieces of 
furniture in mahogany, which were placed in store- 
rooms, and also bronzes, etc. Porcelain manu- 
facturers had orders to supply complete services of 
extreme beauty. On the return of the King, the 
palaces were all found to be newly furnished, and 
the furniture stores quite full. Including all these 
things, the expenditure never exceeded twenty 
millions, even in the most costly years, such as those 
of the coronation and the Austrian marriage. 

Bonaparte’s expenditure on dress was put down 
at fort}^ thousand francs. Sometimes it slightly 
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exceeded that sum. During campaigns it was neces- 
sary to send him both linen and clothes to seveial 
places at once. The slightest sense of inconvenience, 
or the smallest difference of quality in the linen or 
cloth, would make him throw aside a coat or any 
other garment. 

lie always said he -unshed to diess like a 
simple officer of his own Guards, and grumbled 
continually at what, as he said, “ he was made to 
spend while, from his caprice or awkwardness, the 
entire renewal of his wardrobe was constantly neces- 
sary. Among other destructive habits, ho had that 
of stiiring the wood fires with his foot, theieby 
scorching his shoos and boots. Tliis generally 
happened when he was angry; at such times he 
would kick the blazing logs in the nearest fireplace. 

JI. de Demusat was for several ycais Keeper of 
the "Wardrobe, receiving no emolument; hut when 
^I. dc Turenne succeeded to that post, a salary of 
twelve thousand francs was awarded to him. 

Every year the Emperor drew up a echeme of 
household expenditure, with Fcrupulous care and 
remarkable economy. During the last quarter of 
tbo year, the head of each department regulated his 
oxiwnscs for the following twelvemonth. When 
this was accomplished, a council was held and every- 
thing was carefully discu'^scd. Tliis council con- 
sisted of the Gnind Mai>hal, who presided, the great 
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officers, the Intendant, and the Treasurer to the 
Crown. The expenses of the Empress’s household 
were comprised in the accounts of the Grand Cham- 
berlain. In these councils tiie Grand Marshal and 
tlie TreasureJ* acted in the interests of the Em^Deror. 
The consultation being over, the Grand Marshal took 
the accounts to Bonaparte, who examined them, and 
returned them, with marginal notes. After a short 
interval, the council met again, under the presidencj^ 
of the Emperor himself, who went over each item 
of expenditure anew. These consultations were 
generally repeated several times ; the accounts of 
each department were then returned to its chief, 
and fair copies of them were made, after which they 
passed through the hands of the Intendant, who, 
with the Emperor, finallj^ inspected them, in the 
presence of the Grand Marshal. By these means 
all expenditure was fixed, and seldom did any of 
the great officers obtain the sums for which they 
had asked. 

Bonaparte’s hour for rising was irregular, but 
it was usually seven o’clock. If he woke during 
the night, - he would resume his work, or take a 
hath or a meal. He generally awoke depressed, and 
apparently in pain. . .He suffered frequently from 
spasms in the stomach, which produced vomiting. 

times this appeared to alarm him greatly, as 
fhough he feared poison, and then it was difficult to 
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prevent him from increasing the sickness by taking 
emetics * 

The only persons who had the right of entry into 
his dressing-room without being announced were 
the Grand Marshal and the principal physician. 
The Keeper of the "Wardrobe was announced, but 
was almost always admitted. IIo would have 
wished M, de Remusat to employ these morning 
visits in giving him an account of all that was said 
or done at Court, or in the city ; but my husband 
invariably declined the task, and persevered in his 
determination with praiseworthy obstinacy. 

The other physicians or surgeons on duty might 
not come unless they w'cre summoned. Bonaparte 
put no great faith in medicine — it was frequently 
a matter of jesting with him ; but lie had great 
confidence in Corvisart, and much esteem for him. 
IIo had good health and a strong constitution ; but 
when he sufiered from any indisposition, ho became 
nervous. lie was occasionally troubled with a slight 
affection of the skin, and sometimes complained of Inis 
liver. He ate moderately, dnink little, and indulged 
in no cxccs‘‘es of any kind. He took a good deal 
of coficc. 

While dressing, he was usually silent, unless a 
discussion arose between him and Corvisart on some 
medicjil subject. lie liked to go straight to the i>oiiit 

• 'llio princijml Conisart, mo tJio^o ilotnlN. 
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in evcryfliinii': ami ii'anvoncwas nicniioncd asbciiio: 
illJiis firsl qnesiion was always. “ Will lie die?*’ A 
licsilating answer displeased iiiin. ami he would then 

declaim on the inenieienev of medical science. 

« 

With great dillieiihy he ha<l aeipiirod the art of 
s'having- himself, i'l. de J\(hmisal induced him fo 
nnderlake this task on .seeing that he was uneasy 
and nervous under the hands of a harher. After 
many trials, :iml when he ha<l finally .succeeded, ho 
often .said that the advice to shave himself with his 
own hand had been of signal service to him. 

Bonaparte was .so accu.stomcd to make no account 
of tlio.se about him, that habittial di.sregard of others 
pervaded all his habits. If he got. impatient while 
his valet was drcs.sing him, he would fly into a 
passion. He would throw any garment that did not 
please him on the floor or into the fire. He look 
great care of his liands and nails, and several pairs 
of nail-scissors bad to be in readiness, for ho would 
break or throw them awaj’- if they were not siifliciently 
sharp. He never made use of any perfume, except 
eau-de-Cologne, but of that he would got through 
sixt}’' bottles in a mouth. He considered it a very 
wholesome practice to sprinkle himself thoroughly 
with eau-de-Cologne. 

When his toilet was concluded, he went to hi? 
cabinet, where his private secretary was in attend- 
ance. Precisely at nine o’clock, the Chamberlain on 
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duty, wlio had anived at the palace at eight a.m., 
and had carefully inspected the whole suite of rooms, 
that all might he in perfect order, and seen that the 
servants were at their posts, knoclced at the door and 
announced the lever. He never entered the cabinet 
unless told to come in hy the Emperor. I have 
already given an account of these levers. When 
they were over, Bonaparte frequently gave private 
audiences to some of the principal persons present — 
Princes, 3Iinisters, high officials, or Prefects on leave. 
Those who had not the right of entry to the lever, 
could only obtain an audience by applying to the 
Chamberlain on duty, w’ho presented their names to 
the Emperor. He generally refused to see the 
applicants. 

The lever and audiences would last until the 
hour of breakfast. That meal was served at 
eleven o’clock, in what was called the salon cle service, 
the same apartment in wdiich ho gave private 
audiences and received his Ministers. The Prefect 
of the Piilece amwuticcd hrca}<fnst and remained 
present, standing all the time. During breakfast 
the Emperor received artists or actors. lie would 
eat, quickly, of two or three dishes, ami finish witli 
a large ctip of coflec without milk. After break- 
fast, ho returned to his work. The salon of which I 
have just spoken was ordinarily occupied hy the 
colonel-general of the Gnanls on duty for the week, 
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tlie Chamberlain, tlie Equcriy, t-lio Prefect of the 
Palace, and, on a hunting* morning*, one of the officers 
of the Hunt. 

The Ministerial Coinicils were held on fixed da^^s. 
There were three State Councils a week. For five 
or six 3’ears the Emi^cror frequently presided over 
them, the Chamherlain being in attendance on 
him. He is said to have generally displayed 
remarkahle ability in carrying on or suggesting 
discussions. He frcrpicntly ast.onished his hearers 
by lucid and profound remarks on subjects which 
would have seemed to be quite beyond his reach. In 
more recent times he showed less tolerance for 
others in these discussions, and adopted a more 
imperious tone. The State Council, or that of the 
Ministers, or his private affairs, occupied him until 
six p.m. 

After 1806, he almost always dined alone with his 
wife, except when the Court was at Fontainebleau ; he 
would then invite guests to his table. ITe had all the 
courses of the dinner placed before him at once ; and 
he ate, paying no attention to his food, helping him- 
self to whatever was at hand, sometimes taking 
preserves or creams before touching the more solid 
dishes. The Prefect of the Palace was present 
during dinner ; two pages waited, and were waited 
on by footmen. The dinner hour was very irregular, 
for if business required it, Bonaparte would remain 
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at work, and prolong tlie council to six, seven, or 
eight o’clock in the evening, without seeming to 
suffer from either fatigue or hunger. Madame Bona- 
parte waited for him with admirable patience, never 
uttering a complaint. 

The evenings, such as I have already described 
them, terminated early. During the winter of 
180G, several small dances were given, either at the 
Tuileries or by one or other of the Princes. The 
Emperor would appear for a short time, but he 
always seemed weary and indifferent. The cere- 
monies on retiring to rest were much the same ns 
those of the lever in tlie morning, except that the 
ofTiciuls on duty came in last to receive their orders. 
■\Yhilo undressing, the Emperor was attended by his 
valets only. 

No one slept in his room ; his Mameluke slept at 
tlic entrance to the private apartments. Tlie aide- 
de-camp of the day slept in the salon de sa'vlcc, 
his head towards the door. In the rooms leading 
to this salon, a quartermaster of the guard and 
two footmen watched all night. There were no 
sentries within the palace. At the Tuileries there 
was a sentiy on the staircase, because it is open to 
the jmblic; in all the Inijwrial palaces there was a 
sentinel at each exterior entrance. Bonaparte was 
thoroughly well guarded, but by very few persons. 
Tln« was the business of the Gn>nd Marshal. The 
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palace police was well managed ; l.hc name of cveiy 
person "wlio came in Avas known. iSfone of the 
retinue were lodged in tlie palace, except ilie Grrand 
Slarslial, wlio lived there — hi.s servants Avorc the 
Emperors liAmrv — anil no scrvnnis, except the A'alets 
and ladies -maids. 

The Lady of Honour had ajiarlmcnts assigned to 
her, hut Madame dc la Ixochefoucald seldom occu- 
pied them. After Eonaparle's second marriage, he 
directed l\Iadaine de ^lontebello to inhabit them 
alAA^ays. In the time of the Empress Josephine, the 
Countess d'Arherg and her daughter (the latter had 
been sent for from Brussels to be Lady-in-Waiting) 
always resided in the palace. At Saint Cloud all 
the Court attendants had apartments. The Grrand 
Equerry’s AA’-ere at the Imperial, iioaa’- the Royal, 
stahles.f The Intendant and the Treasurer had 
apartments. 

The Empress Josephine had a personal alloAvance 
of six hundred thousand francs. This Avas far from 
sufficient, and eA^'ery year she was heavily in debt. 
One hundred and twenty thousand francs were 
assigned to her for purposes of charity. The allow- 
ance of the Archduchess (Marie Louise) was but 

^ The wife of Marshal Lannes. 

t The Hotel de Longue ville, on the Can’ousel. It is un- 
necessary to say that both stables and hotel were pulled down 
for the enlargement of the Louvre. 
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three hundred thousand francs, and sixty thousand 
francs for her privj’ purse. 

The reason for this difference was that Madame 
Bonaparte was obliged to assist a number of her 
poorer kinsfolk, and that there were claims on her in 
France, which did not exist for the Austrian Arch- 
duchess; consequent!}^ her expenses were greater. 
Madame Bonaparte was very liberal in gifts, hut 
as slie never gave away any of her own possessions, 
but always purchased the presents she made, her 
liberality greatly increased her debts. 

Notwithstanding her husbands injunctions, she 
would never conform, in her ovm manner of life, to 
order or to otiqtictte. It was his desire that she 
should not deal directly with any shopkeepers, but 
this point he was forced to yield ; her private apart- 
ments were crowded with them, as also with artists 
of all sorts. She had a mania for having her portrait 
taken, and would bestow it on any one whomsoever — 
relations, friends, attendants, or even tradespeojdo. 
Diamonds, jewellery, shawls, stuffs, and finery of 
ever}’ kind, were continually being brought to her; 
she l)Ought everytliing, never asking the price, and 
for the mo^-t part forgetting what she had purchased. 

She at once gave her Lady of ITonour and her 
Mi‘5trc«s (if the Itoljos to understand that they were 
not to interfere with her dres's, and arranged every- 
thing with her dre^^'-ers, of whom, I l)elicve, there 
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wore or C'ie:hf. S1 h‘ ro-o .-H nino o’oldok. Dross- 
in£^ was a verv ionir ]nor(\N-^j and a {itwiion of if 
waf^ dcvofed to nnnni*' jH'r>ona] oin])oliiK]inuai{s, in- 
chuliiia* ^riinf. 'I'lnV' done, she pnf <ai a very olo- 
c*ant dros''!nir-t:‘<ovn. fri/ana'd \vif)i laof. and j>]ac(‘d 
herself in ihc haiaK of »ho hairdro>>'t’r. Her inuha*- 
pirnicni< W(;i\‘ onihroidrrod and tiinnnod will) lace. 
She olianixed ovorv artioh* «d' hi*:* attira t!ir«)(* fijiu‘s 


a dav. an<i nev<'r wurr a nair td' sfnokinu's twice. 

^4 « *< 

If we eanie to her flenr v.diile her liair wa< hoiiiLr 
dressed, she would have* ns a<huit!e(). V\ hen thaf. 
sfage was pas‘-ud, largo ha.vkets wer(} hronght in, 
containingg-owns, caps, liafs. and shawls. In .snnnner 
flie.sc gowns were of muslin or cainhric, ricldy 
worked and (rimmed ; in winftn* (hey were of 
woollen materials or of vidvcl, i^he (hen .sedeefed 
her dresses for tlio dav, Jn the morning she always 
wore a hat trimmed wifli flowers or feathers, and 
full gowns that, wrapped her up a good deal. She 
possessed from tlirec to four hundred shawls ; she 
sometimes had them made into gowjis, or hed-guilts, 
or cushions for her clog. She kept a shawl round 
her shoulders all the morning, and wore it with a 
grace I have never seen equalled. Bonaparte 
thought that she wrajDped licrself up too mucli, and 
would sometimes pulk her shawl off and fling it on 
the fire; she would then send for anotlier. She 
purchased all that were hrouglit to lier, whatever 
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tlie great oflicers of i-lic lionseliold were near jiiin. 
All these were seated. .Behind were the Chamber- 
lains and ail the household, in embroidered uniforms. 
To the right and left were tlie Lady of Honour, the 
Mistress of the Lobes, and the Ladies-in- Waiting. 
Hearly all these were young, and most of thcjn 
pretty and admirably dressed.-^' Tlieii caine a crowd 
of ladies, boih foreigners and Frenchwomen, in full 
dress. Behind the two rows of seals thus occupied 
stood the men — Ambassador.s, ]\Iinis(ers, ^Marshals, 
Senators, Generals, etc., all of them in handsome 
costumes. Facing the Imperial party were the 
musicians. 

Ininiediatcly on the Emperor taking his scat, 
the concert began. The best music was performed ; 
but, although silence prevailed, no one listened 
attentively. When the concert was over, the 
best dancers from the Opera, men and women, per- 
formed charming ballets in the space vacated by the 
musicians. This part of the entertainment amused 
everybody, even -the Emperor. M. de Remusat had 
the regulation of these fetes, and it was no small 
undertaking ; for the Emperor was hard to please, 
and particular about everything. M. de Talleyrand 

* A Court dress cost ns at least fifty louis, and we had to 
change it . frequently. Generally speaking, these dresses were 
embroidered in gold or silver, and ornamented with mother-of- 
oearl. Diamonds were greatly worn, in wreaths, diadems, or 
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used sometimes to say to my husband, *‘I pity 
you, for you have to amuse the Unamusabie.” 

The ballet and the concert together did not last 
more than an hour and a half; afterwards wo 
went to supper in the Gallery of Diana, where the 
beauty of the apartment, the number of the lights, 
the sumptuousness of the tables, the display of silver 
and glass, added to the elegant dresses of the guests, 
gave a fairy-like effect to these entertainments. 
Nevertheless, there was wanting, I will not say ease, 
wliich would not become a Court, but that feeling of 
security which every one might have enjoyed, if the 
presiding power had been willing to combine a little 
kindliness witli the majesty with whicli ho was in- 
vested. But he was always feared everywhere, and 
at a fete, as elsewhere, the secret terror tliat ho 
wished to inspire could be read on every countonnneo. 

I*havc already montionctl the Empress's kinsfolk. 
During the fir.st few years of her elevation, she sent 
for four nephews and a niece from Martiniq\ic. 
Their name was Tascher. The young men received 
appointments in the lionscliold, and their sister lived 
at the Tuilcries. The latter was handsome, but tbc 
ebange of climate affected her health and her looks, 
and it proved impossible to arrange a marriage for 
her, such as the Emperor had intended. lie first 
thought of the Prince of Baden for her; afterwards 
he destined her for a Prince of the IIou^jo of Spain. 
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She was eventually married to’ the son of the Duke 
of Arenherg, who was Belgian on both sides. The 
marriage was much desired by the Duke’s family, 
who hoped to reap great benefit from it, but it did 
not turn out well. The young couple never suited 
each other, and they separated by mutual consent ; 
but, after Napoleon’s divorce, the Arenbergs, being 
disappointed in their ambitious expectations, showed 
their dissatisfaction at- the alliance, and since the 
King’s return the marriage has been completely 
dissolved. Madame d’Arenberg is now living in 
great retirement at Paris. 

Her eldest brother, who was not elated by the 
honour of having an Empress for his aunt, was 
only wearied by the ceremonies of the Court, while 
military service had no attraction for him, and 
after staying for two or three years in France, 
began to long for his own country. He obtained 
permission to go quietly back to the colonies, took 
with him a modest fortune, and doubtless, during 
his peaceful life at Martinique, has more than 
once congratulated himself on the philosophy which 
led him to return thither- 

A second brother was placed with Joseph Bona- 
parte. He remained in Spain, attached to the mili- 
tary service, and married Mademoiselle Clary, the 
daughter .of a Marseilles merchant, and niece to 
Madame Joseph Bonaparte.* 

* I believe he lost his life in the camijaign of 1814. 
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A third brother immed the daughter of the 
Princess de la Leyen He is now -with her in 
Germany. 

The fourth brother, who was in bad health, resided 
with his Bister I do not know what has become 
of him. 

The Beauhamais also profited b^ the eleiation 
of Hadame Bonajiarto, and were alnajs about her 
I ha\c already said that she arranged a marriage 
between the diughtcr of tlic ifarquis dc Bcauhar- 
nais and JI. do la Valcttc The Marquis \ias foi 
a long time ambassador to Spam , he is at present 
Ining in Prance The Count do Bcaulimiais, son 
of the lady mIio wrote \crses and noitls,' bad 
been marned proaiousl^ to ^ladcmoiscllo do Lc/aj- 
Mamcsi x B^ this marriage ho had one daughter, 
avho, after her mother’s death, liicd under the care 
of an aged aunt, at the conaent in iihich the latter 
■was a nun The Count do Beauhamais, who was 
made n senator Bonaparte, haiing married a 
second time, took little liccd of Stcphinic — for tliat 
was her name M dc Lczaj-Mnmcsii, Sttphnnie’s 
uncle, brought her up from Languedoc when she 
was alxmt fourteen or fifteen, and presented lier to 

• It w n» on till" thnt I.cl i«n tlio jioct, v loto tho follow • 
mp malicious cj iprnm — 

• 1 glv \<.lk il tt dtux 

J llo fait ff Ji M ago, tt rc fait i^oint vtni * 
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Madame Bonaparte, who admired her pretty face and 
gracefal ways, and placed her at Madame Gampan’s 
school. She left school in 1806 , and the Emperor 
adopted her, raised her to the rank of an Imperial 
Princess, and shortly afterwards gave her in marriage 
to the Prince of Baden. She was then seventeen, 
of pleasing apiiearance, clever, and lively, with a 
childish manner, which became lier well. Her voice 
was sweet and clear, her complexion very pretty; 
slie had sparkling blue eyes, and beautiful fair hair. 

The Prince of Baden fell in love with her, hut 
she at first disliked him. He was young, but very 
stout, and common looking; his features were ex- 
pressionless. He was shy, taciturn, embarrassed, 
and apt ' to fall asleep on inappropriate occasions. 
Stephanie, lively and attractive, and much elated 
by her position as adopted daughter to the Emperor, 
whom she reasonably enough regarded as the greatest 
sovereign in existence, considered that she did the 
young Prince honour by accepting his addresses. 
Every one tried in vain to make her regard the 
matter in a more reasonable light. She professed 
herself ready to wed the Prince whenever it should 
he arranged that she was to do so, hut always main- 
tained that a daughter of Napoleon might mate with 
Kings or the sons of Kings; and this touch of 
vanity, accompanied by the brightness and gaiety of 
seventeen, was not displeasing to the Emperor. It 
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A third brother married the daughter of the 
Princess de la Leyen He is now with her in 
Germany. 

The fourth brother, who was in bad health, resided 
■nith his Bister. I do not know what has become 
of him. 

The Beauharnais also prohted by the delation 
of Madame Bonaparte, and were alivajs about hei. 
I bare already said that she arranged a mamago 
between the daughter of the Marquis de Beauhar- 
nais and M do la Yalclte The Marquis was foi 
a long time amhassadoi to Spam , ho is at present 
hung in rranco The Count do Beaulnmais, son 
of the lady nho mote icrses and noids,’- had 
hcoii married proi lously to Mademoiselle do Lo/ay - 
Mariiesii By this marriage ho had oiio daughter, 
M ho, after her mother's death. In cd under the care 
of an aged aunt, at the content iii which the latter 
was a nun The Count de Beauhaniais, who was 
made a senator by Bonaparte, hating married a 
second time, took little heed of Steiihanic — for that 
was her name M. do Lcz.ay-Mnmcsi i, Ptepliniiio’s 
uncle, brought her up from Languedoc when she 
tt as aliout fourteen ot fifteen, and presented her to 

• It wnB on this Iftilj that Ixibiun, the poet, v lolo the foHc « • 
itip lualicioiis cj ipTtiin ~ 

• IpK lelJi ct joi tr, A lUux jy-titf* travtrn, 

3 n«» fail r< II vi ago, tt uf* f'tJt jsjinl prs 
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Madame Bonaparte, who admired her pretty face and 
graceful ways, and placed her at Madame Oampan’s 
school. She left school in 1806, and the Emperor 
adopted her, raised her to the ranlc of an Imperial 
Princess, and shortty afterwards gave her in marriage 
to the Prince of Baden. She was then seventeen, 
of pleasing appearance, clever, and lively, with a 
childish manner, which became her well. Her voice 
was sweet and clear, her complexion very pretty; 
she had sparkling blue eyes, and beautiful fair hair. 

The Prince of Baden fell in love with her, but 
she at first disliked him. He was young, but very 
stout, and common looking; his features were ex- 
pressionless. He was shy, taciturn, embarrassed, 
and apt ' to fall asleep on inappropriate occasions. 
Stephanie, lively and attractive, and much elated 
by her position as adopted daughter to the Emperor, 
whom she reasonably enough regarded as the greatest 
sovereign in existence, considered that she did the 
young Prince honour by accepting his addresses. 
Every one tried in vain to make her regard the 
matter in a more reasonable light. She professed 
herself ready to wed the Prince whenever it should 
be arranged that she was to do so, but always main- 
tained that a daughter of Napoleon might mate with 
Kings or the sons of Kings; and this touch of 
vanity, accompanied by the brightness and gaiety of 
seventeen, was not displeasing to the Emperor. It 
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■was, indeed, gratifying to him, and he became fonder 
of his adopted daughter than the Empress considered 
desirable. The Emperors admiration quite turned 
the head of the new Princess, and made her still 
more haughty towards her future bridegroom, who 
tried in vain every means of pleasing her.* 

So soon as the Emperor had announced the in- 
tended marriage to the Senate, private apartments 

• Tbo following is tlio ilecreo of tho 3nl of March, 1806, 
by ■which tho Eraperor assigned such high rank to tliis young 
lady “ ^Vhcrcas it is oiir intention that tho Princess Stephanie 
Kopoloon, our daughter, shall enjoy all tho prerogatives dno to 
her rank, her place thall bo at our side at every entertainment 
or reception, and at tablo; and in tho case of our nt^cncc, her 
place shall bo at tho right hand of her Majesty tho Empress.” 
On tho folloa ing day, the -Ith of March, tho intcndetl inamago ^Ta^ 
announced to tho Svnato in these terms . — “ Senators, desirous of 
giving a proof of our aftection towards the Prineesa Stephanie 
BcatibamaM, meco to our beloved consort, wo have liotrothed 
her to Prince Charles, Ilcrwiitnry GranJ*Duko of Ikidcn ; and 
wo ha\c thought it well, under tho circumstances, to adopt tho 
said Princv«s Stephanie NajKileon ns our daughter This nnion, 
which IS consequent on tho friendship that has cxistwl for 
^o^eral jtars Ktwetn the Elector of lUdon and uun»cl\cs, 
appears to vs to Iv ;jJ*p evnforwahio to and to tbo 

pxxl of our pcvple Our llhino provinces will rtsMgnizo in 
this alliance a fresh motive for cuUiaating trado and friendly 
ixUtions njth tho subjects of tho Elector. The high qinliti*** 
Ilf Pnncvj CLorlcrt of Itadvn, and tho Kjiccial afftction ho has 
hbown towanls us on all occasions, are a sure pledge of the 
happitic'-s of our daughter, living well assured of your sj injiathy 
in all that us, sr© |ja\c thought it svcll to make no 

furllier dil\j m aojuainting jou svitfi an alliance svhieh i* very 
agri'eab!" to u* * - P It 
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in tlie Tuileries were assigned to the youthful 
Princess Stephanie, and. she received deputations 
from the legislative bodies. In the address from the 
Senate, her father, M. de Beauharnais, whose posi- 
tion was certainly an odd one, was alluded to. She 
received these congratulations with composure, and 
replied with ease and 23ro]3riety. 

She was now daughter of the sovereign, in high 
favour besides, and the Emperor commanded that she 
should take rank immediately after the Emjiress, 
thus giving her jirecedence of all the rest of the 
family. This caused much displeasure to Madame 
Murat, who hated her cordially, and could not dis- 
guise her jealousy and mortification. The young 
girl laughed at these sentiments, as she laughed at 
everything ; and the Emperor, who was ready to he 
delighted with anything she said or did, joined 
in the laugh. The Empress was much dis 2 )leased, 
and sjpoke seriously to her niece, 2 )oi^iting out the 
harm she would , do herself by parading her influ- 
ence over Bona 2 )arte. Mademoiselle de Beauharnais 
listened with docility to her aunt’s advice, and 
promised to behave with more The 

Princess could not, however, be induced to regard 
her intended husband with any feelings but those of 
dislike and scorn, and their marriage, which took 
place shortly after, was for a long time merely 
nominal. 
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After the ceremony the Court and the newly 
married pair removed to Saint Cloud. The Prince 
complained to the Empress of his wife’s conduct, and 
she, remonstrated with her niece; but the Emperor 
took her part. All this was not very edifying. The 
Emperor at last became conscious of the ill effect it 
was producing ; and, after some time, finding himself 
immersed in serious cares, and weary’ of his fanrily 
quarrels, ho consented to the departure of the Prince 
of ‘Baden. The latter accordingly took away his 
wfe, who shed many tears on leaving France, and 
looked on Baden ns a place of exile. She was coldly 
received by the reigning Prince ; and although a 
reconciliation with her husband was brought about 
for reasons of state. Prince Charles, whoso feelings 
had been deeply hurt, showed her but little affection, 
and tlieir marriage seemed likely to prove a most un- 
haj)py union. Such, liowcvcr, was not eventually the 
case, and wc shall see liercafter that the Princess of 
liadc!i, having acquired wisdom witli years, began at 
last to recognize her duty, and by her good conduct 
regained the affection of her husband, and enjoyed 
all the advantages of a marriage which she Ijnd at 
Pit strangely failed to appnxiiate.* 

I have not yet mcntioncHl that private theatricals 
at Mahnai^on were among the amu^CIno^ts of the 
Cotirt. entertaimiients laid l*eon frequent 

• Th? Pruu-v «>f lU'Icti I** brut!i«T lo the Krapre*'! of 
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during tlie first year of tire Consulate. Prince 
Eugene and Iris sister liad a real talent for acting, 
and frequently indulged tlieir taste, and Bonaparte 
'then took some interest in the performances, which 
were given before a small and select audience only. 
An elegant theatre was built at Malmaison, and 
we frequently acted there ; but the high rank to 
which Bonaparte’s family attained was afterwards 
felt -to be incompatible with this amusement, and 
it was only permitted on certain occasions, such 
as the Emperor’s fete-day. On his return from 
Vienna, Madame Louis Mapoleon got up a little 
vaudeville appropriate to the occasion, in which 
we all took part, and sang complimentary verses. 
A large number of guests were invited, and 
Malmaison was beautifulty illuminated. It was a 
serious undertaking to appear before such an 
audience, but the Emperor was in good humour, 
and that gave us courage. We acted well ; Madame 
Louis had a great and well-deserved success, the 
verses were pretty, the flattery was sufliciently deli- 
cate, and the evening went off perfectly.^' 

* It seems likely that tMs performance took place at a later 
date than that assigned to it in these Memoirs. At any rate, 
when Barr6, Eadet, and Desfontaines, the great composers of 
vaudevilles of that day, performed the piece in question before 
the Parisian public, they called it “ La Colonne de Eosbach,” so 
that it would seem to have been composed in honour of Jena. 
It is true that the authors could easily have transferred their 
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It was amusing to tear the tone in which every 
one said that evening, “ The Emperor laughed, the 
Emperor applauded . . and then how we con- 
gratulated ourselves* For my own part, after 
having for a long time only ventured to speak to 
him cautiously, I suddenly felt quite at case ^^ith 
him, because I had succeeded in the part of an 
old peasant woman who was ah%a3’s imagining 
impossibilities to be performed by her hero, and 
then finding them surpassed by his achievements * 
"When the play was over, he complimented me : wo 

allusions to tbo ww of 1804 to tlioPrn»aian campiign Neither 
courtiers nor pla}vmglilfi were o\er particular One thing 
certain is, that tho'part of the Alsatian peasant i*? cxnctlj 
that doficnbod by my grandmother. The rnnccsscs were her 
daughters or nieco<» The old peasant vonian ^^a8 full of en* 
thuBiasin for the T]Im|wror, and sang the follo^^lng Ncrse, ^\hlch 
mj father’s wonderful memorj retained, and which I learned 
from him — - 

Air J ' ai ru par/pu( dnn« me# I'eyo'/M 
•* Cc qm dans lo jour m’lntcrc**** , 

La nuit occui>o roon repox, 

Alois oin*u JO rc'o ran*) 

A la gluiru do mon laros 

ly-i songv's, dit-oii, sunt dcs fables. 

Maw qimnd e’est do lui qu'il s’ogtl, 

I <.n fais qti j Von troiut iucro}ahh*H, 
lit sa >nleur leA ncconipUt ” 

lln. ilimoiniof IVjumcnno givt df-taiU of the jx rfunoMico* 
at Malm&tM.ui The vaudcriUo was gT\atlj m faihiun at Court 
It WTH the solo literary fx)d of many of that tune, 

during Ihnr youth — P K 
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had all acted from our hearts, and he seemed greatly- 
pleased. When I. saw him, as it were, off his guard 
and with softened feelings, I used to long to say to 
him, “ Why will 3 '-ou not unhend, and let yourself 
sometimes feel and thinlv as others do ? ” 

At such times, - which occurred, alas ! too seldom, 
I used to feel a positive relief ; fresh hope seemed to 
kindle within me. Ah! how easity do the great 
of this world subjugate us ; at how little cost might 
they win our hearts 1 

I have ah’ead}^ made this observation, hut for 
twelve years of my life the reflection was so con- 
stantty present to me, and even now I feel it so 
strongly when I look hack on the past, that it is 
not surprising that I should repeat it. 
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Either because there chanced to bo but few men 
of real mark about the Emperor, or because of the 
enforced uniformity of conduct of which I Inr e just 
spoken, I can recall but few personal details worthy 
of remembrance The principal personages stand 
apart, and are sufficiently thrown into relief by 
events •uliich still remain to be narrated , therefore 
I need scarcely do more than give the names of the 
others, with the costumes they wore, and the posts 
they filled The soaereign to whoso sera ice wo 
were attached felt a supreme and universal contempt 
for human nature This iias hard to boar; its 

iloplonWo Ho did not 1<^a^ool^ on mj entmneo and no eign 
to TpilhdraT, being inado roe, I Intoned Tnlh eager interest 
M do lallo) rand epcalcmg well wuh force and Bimplicitj , 
lio enumerated c'ory part^ and all llio men of the time, 
declaring tliat tlio situation was hopclc's not bo rmich in itself 
ns on account of the temper of the Emperor and that of lus 
present advisers, nnd eliowing tbit sense indcponlcnce, courage 
and strength were wanting neatly oerj 1x11070, or wore not 
Bufiicicntly united in any one person to save the Empire 
nnd its master now on tbo brink of destruction Tins was 
one of the mro occasions in winch I lial tbo opportunity of 
seeing M do lallcyTand at bis best I Imie only Imd two 
or throe such chances in my lift ^ow for the first time I 
heanl him really discotirso on politics The conversation was, 

1 think principally intended forM Pasquier, who listened with 
more deforenco than conviction llo teemed to Ijo not over 
plcosoil cither with M do Talleyrand a sentiments in which 
ho ic^tfully iccognircil a good d^al of truth or with tho 
nece»>itv tinier which ho fonnd bim*clf of listoamg t) their 
exj region —P P 
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effect was to oblige every one to restrict himself 
to the formal duties of his post. Each individual 
belonging to ■ the Emperor’s Court or Grovernment 
had, no doubt, a character and opinions of his 
own. Some few led worthy lives unostentatiously ; 
others concealed their defects or their vices; but 
neither class came forward, save at the word of 
command, and, unfortunately for the men of that 
day, Bonaparte’s belief that he could get more 
out of evil than he could get out of good, made 
it more advantageous to display the worse side 
of human nature. He liked to discover the weak 
point, and to avail himself of it. "Where he could 
not perceive vice, he sought for weakness, or, in 
default of this, he carefully inspired fear, so that 
he might be always the stronger. For instance, 
he was glad that Cambaceres, who had some really 
high qualities, should display a foolish vanity and 
acquire a reputation for licentiousness, which de- 
tracted from his character for perspicacity and 
rectitude. He never found fault with the loose 
morality of M. de Talleyrand, nor with his careless 
indifference, nor with his contempt for public esteem. 
He ridiculed what he called the foolishness of the 
Prince de Neufchttel, and the servile flattery of 
M. Maret. He took advantage of the avarice which , 
he himself had developed in Savaiy., and of the 
callousness of Hurbc’s disposition. He never shrank 
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from the remembrance that Fonche had once been 
a Jacobin ; indeed, he said, with a smile, “ The 
only difference is that he is now a rich Jacobin ; 
but that’s all I want.” 

His jMinisters ho regarded and treated as more or 
less efficient clerks, and he used to say, “ I should 
not know what to do with them if they were not 
men of mere ordinar 3 ’ abilifios and cliaractcr.” 

Had any one of them been conscious of superiority 
of anj’ kind, he must needs have endeavoured to hide 
if, and it is probable tliat, warned by an instinctive 
bonso of danger, cvcr^’bcKl}* affected dullness or 
vacuity when those qualities were not icah 

Memoirs of the period will suffer from this 
icmarkable feature of it; which will give rise to 
a plausible, though unmerited, accusation against 
the writers of being malevolent in their views, 
partial touards themselves, and extremely severo 
towards others. Each writer will in reality’ ho able 
to tell his own secret onh', hut will have been unable 
to ixiuetratc that of his iieighl)our. 

Ecclesiastical influence in the I^mperor’s house- 
hold was insignificant. Ma^-s was celebrated in his 
presence every Sunda}*, and that was all. 1 have 
alread\' bpoken of Cardinal Fc«ch. In 1807 M. dc 
IV.idt, Uidmp of Poitierb, and sulb^cquontU* Arch- 
hi^-hop of MuhtH's. made his aj)p*'nnincc at Court. 
He was clover and scheming, \crlK>‘-c hut nmUM'ng, 
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and fond of gossip ; lie lield liberal opinions, but be 
expressed them in cynical language. He attempted 
many things without . perfectly succeeding in any 
one of them. . He could, indeed, talk over even 
the Emperor himself, and he may have given him 
good advice, but when he was appointed to put 
his own counsels into action, nothing came of the 
attempt, for he possessed neither the confidence nor 
the esteem of the public. 

The Ahhe de Broglie, Bishop of Grhent, was 
cunning, but also imprudent ; he obtained at a eheap 
rate the honour of persecution. 

The Abbe' de Boulogne, Bishop of Troyes, proved 
himself as eager in those days to extol despotism, as 
he now is to emerge from the obscurity to which 
he has happily been reduced by the constitutional 
government of the King.'^ 

Bonaparte made use of the clergy, but he disliked 
priests. He had both philosophical and revolu- 
tionary prejudices against them. I do not know 
whether he was a deist or an atheist, but he habitually 
ridiculed everything connected with religion in 
familiar conversation, and, besides, he was too much 
taken up with the affairs of this world to concern 
himself with the next. I may venture to say 
that the immortality of his name was of much 
greater importance to him than that of his soul. 

* I have already made sufficient mention of Cardinal Manzy. 

VOL. II. K 
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He tad an antipatty to pious persons, and invariably 
accused them of h3T)ocrisy. "When the priesthood 
in Spain stirred up the people against him, when 
he met with opposition, which did them Iionour, 
from the French Bishops, when the Pope’s cause 
was embraced by great numbers, he was quite con- 
founded, and said more than once, “ I thought men 
were more advanced than they really are.” 

The military household of the Emperor was 
numerous, but, except in time of war, its membere 
had to discharge duties of a civil nature. To avoid 
the associations of the field of battle, their various 
functions wore distributed on another system at the 
Tuilcries. Ho made chamberlains of the generals, 
and subsequently ho obliged them to wear cm- 
hroidcred uniforms, and to exchange their swords 
for Court Rtpiera. This transformation was dis- 
pleasing to many of them, b\it they had to sub- 
mit, and, having Ikjoh wolves, to become shepherds. 
There was, however, a good reason for tins ; a 
display of military renown would, to a certain 
extent, have eclipsed other classes whom it was 
nccc*5sary to conciliate; military manners were i»y 
this expedient refined, |>crforce, and certain recal- 
citrant Marshals lost some of their prc'stigo while 
acquiring the polish of the Court, They l>ocame, 
indeed, slightly ridiculouM by this apprenticeship — 
a fact wliicli Bonaparte knew how to turn to 
advantage. 
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I believe I may confidently’’ state that the 
Emperor did not like any of his Marshals. He fre- 
quently found fault with them, sometimes in very 
serious respects. He accused them all of covetous- 
ness, which he deliberately encouraged by his 
gifts. One day, he passed them all in review before 
me. On Davoust he pronounced the verdict which 
I think I have already mentioned : “ Davoust is a 
man on whom I may bestow glory ; he will never 
know how to wear it.’' Of Marshal Ney’’ he said, 
“ He is ungrateful and factious. If I were destined 
to die by the hand of a ]\Iarshal, I would lay a wager 
that hand would he his.” I recollect that he said 
he regarded ]\Ioncey, Brime, Bessim-es, Yictor, and 
Oudinot as men of ordinary abilities, who would 
never he more than titled soldiers. Masse'na he 
looked upon as effete, but it was evident he had 
formerly been jealous of him. Soult sometimes gave 
him trouble ; he was clever, rough, and vain, and 
he would argue with his master and dispute his 
conditions. Bonaparte could rule Augereau, who was 
rather unpolished in manner than obstinate. He was 
aware of Marmont’s vanity, which he might wound 
with impunity, and of Macdonald’s habitual ill- 
huihour. Lannes had been his comrade, and the 
Marshal would sometimes remind him of this ; on 
such occasions he would be gently called to order. 
Bernadette had more spirit than the others ; he was 
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I believe I may confidently state that the 
Emperor did not like any of his Marshals. He fre- 
quently found fault with them, sometimes in very 
serious respects. He accused them all of covetous- 
ness, which he deliberately encouraged by his 
gifts. One day, he passed them all in review before 
me. On Davoust he pronounced the verdict which 
I think I have already mentioned : “ Davoust is a 
man on whom I may. bestow glory ; he will never 
know how to wear it.” Of Marshal Ney he said, 
“ He is ungrateful and factious. If I were destined 
to die by the hand of a Marshal, I would lay a wager 
that hand would be his.” I recollect that he said 
he regarded Moncey, Brune, Bessik’es, Victor, and 
Oudinot as men ' of ordinary abilities, who would 
never be more than titled soldiers. Massena he 
looked upon as effete, but it was evident he had 
formerly been jealous of him. Soult sometimes gave 
him trouble; he was clever, rough, and vain, and 
he would argue with his master and dispute his 
conditions. Bonaparte could rule Augereau, who was 
rather unpolished in manner than obstinate. He was 
aware of Marmont’s vanity, which he might wound 
with impunity, and of Macdonald’s habitual ill- 
humour. Lannes had been his comrade, and the 
Marshal would sometimes remind him of this ; on 
such occasions he would be gently called to order. 
Bernadette had more spirit than the others; he was 
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continually complaining, and, indeed, lie often had 
cause for complaint. 

The way in which the Emperor curbed, rewarded, 
or snubbed, with impunity, men so proud and puffed 
up with military fame, was very remarkable. Other 
writers will tell with what wonderful skill he made 
use of these men in war, and how he won fresh 
glory for himself by utilizing their fame, ever 
proving himself, in very truth, superior to all others. 

I need not give the names of the Chamberlains : 
the Imperial Almanack supplies them. By degrees 
their number became considerable. They wore 
taken from all i-anks and classes. Those who wore 
most assiduous and least talkative got on best ; thoir 
duties were troublesome and very tedious. In pro- 
portion as one’s place was nearer to tlio Emperor, 
one’s life became more burdensome. Persons who 
have had none hut business relations with him, can 
have no adeq^uate idea of the unpleasantness of any 
that were closer; it was always easier to deal with 
his intellect than with his temper. 

I have not much to relate concerning the Court 
ladies. Bonaparte frequently said, “AVomcn shall 
have no influence at my Court ; they may dislike 
me, but I shall liavo peace and quietness.” lie 
kept his word, IVe were ornamental at the fetes, 
and that was about all. Nevertheless, ns it is the 
privilege of beauty never to l>c forgotten, -some of 
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the Ladies-in-Waiting deserve a passing notice here. 
In Madame de Motteville’s Memoirs, she pauses 
to describe the beauties of her time, and I must 
not pass over those of our own in silence. 

At the head of the Empress’s household was 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld. She was short and 
deformed, not pretty, jmt her face was not unattrac- 
tive. Her large blue eyes, with black eyebrows, 
had a fine effect; she was lively, fearless, and a 
clever talker ; a little satirical, but kind-hearted, 
.and of a gay and independent spirit. She neither 
liked nor disliked any one at Court, lived on 
good terms with all, and looked at nothing very 
seriously. She considered she had done Bonaparte 
an honour by coming to his Court, and by saying 
so, she persuaded others of the fact, so that she was 
treated with consideration. She employed herself 
principally in repairing her shattered fortunes, ob- 
taining successive ambassadorships for her husband, 
and giving her daughter in marriage to the younger 
son of the princely House of Borghese. The Emperor 
thought her wanting in dignity, and he was right ; 
but he was always embarrassed in her company, for 
he had no idea of the deference due to a woman, 
and she would answer him sharply. The Empress, 
too, was rather afraid of her, for in her easy manner 
there was no little imperiousness. She remained 
faithful to old friends who held opposite opinions to 
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her own, or rather to what we may suppose to have 
been her own, judging hy the post she occupied at 
Court. She was daughter-in-law to the Due de Lian- 
court, and she left the Court when the divorce took 
place. She died in Paris, under the Restoration. 

Madame de la Valette, the Mistress of the Rohes, 
was daughter to the Marquis de Beauharnais. Her 
complexion had been slightly spoilt by small-pox, 
hut she had a pleasing, though expressionless face. 
Her gentleness almost amounted to inanity, and 
small vanities chiefly occupied her thoughts. Her 
mind was narrow, her conduct was correct. Her 
post was a complete sinecure, for Madame Bonaparte 
allowed no one to interfere with her dress. In 
vain did the Emperor insist that Madame do la 
Valette should make up accounts, regulate expendi- 
ture, and superintend purchases ; ho was obliged to 
yield, and to give up tho idea of maintaining any 
order on these points, for Madame de la Valette was 
incapable of defending the rights of her place in 
opposition to her aunt. She confined heiself, theie- 
fore, to taking Madame dc la Rochefoucauld’s duties, 
when the latter absented herself on account of ill- 
ness. Everybody knows what courage and energy 
were biibsequcntly developed in this young lady by 
misfortune and conjugal nffeclion. 

Chief among tlic Ladies-in-'Waiting was Mad.mie 
do Lu^ay, vim had held that imiition longest. In 
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1806 she was no longer young. She was a gentle 
and quiet person. Her husband was Prefect of the 
Palace ; their daughter married the younger son of 
the Count de Segur, and has since died. 

I come next on the list, and I feel inclined to 
make a little sketch of myself; I believe I can do 
this truthfully. I was twenty -three when I first 
came to Court; not pretty, ^mt not altogether un- 
attractive, and I looked well in full dress. My 
eyes were fine, my hair was black, and I had good 
teeth ; my nose and face were too large in propor- 
tion to my figure, which was good, but small. I 
had the reputation of being a clever woman, which 
waS' almost a reproach at Court. In point of fact, I 
lack neither wit nor sense, but my warmth of feeling 
and of thought leads me to speak and act impulsively, 
and makes me commit errors which a cooler, even 
though less wise, person would avoid. 

I was often misinterpreted at Bonaparte’s Court. 
I Avas lively, and was supposed to be scheming. 
I liked to be acquainted with persons of import- 
ance, and I was accused of being ambitious. I 
am too much devoted to persons and to causes 
which apjoear to me to have right on their side, to 
deserve the first accusation, and my faithfulness 
to friends in misfortune is a sufficient answer to 
the second. Madame Bonaparte trusted me more 
than others, and thereby put me into a difficult 
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position ; people soon perceived this, and no one 
envied me the onerous distinction of her friendship. 
The preference which the Emperor at first showed 
me was a cause of greater jealousy. I reaped little 
benefit from his favour, but I was flattered by it, and 
grateful for it, and so long as I felt a regard for 
him I sought to please him. When my eyes were 
opened, I drew bach ; dissimulation is absolutely 
opposed to my character. I came to Court too full 
of inquisitiveness. It seemed to me so curious a 
scene, that I watched it closely, and asked many 
questions that I miglit fully understand it. It was 
often thought that I did this from design. In 
palaces, no action is supposed to he without a motive ; 
“ Cui bo7io?'* is said on every occasion.* 

!My impetuosity frequently brought mo into 
trouble. Not that I acted altogether on impulse, 
but I was very young, very unaffected, because 
I had always Ixjcn very happy; in nothing was 
I sufiiciently sedate, and my qualities soinolimes 
did me as much Iiann as my defects. But, amid all 
this, I liavo met with friends wlio loved me, and of 
whom, no matter how I may lie circumstanced, I 
shall retain a loving recollection. 

I soon began to sufler from disappointed hojws, 

* I knfiw ft mnn who always nskcnl himt'olf this question with 
pToftt ^;nvvity, Ivfort* tlooiiling; oti tha visits l»o eliouhl j»ay onch 
cvcriinp. 
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bcf raved aflVeliens. niul inisfakvTi beliefs. J^Foreover, 
111 V liealih fniltMl, niul I became tired of so arduous 
a life, and disenebaidvil both with men and lliing-.s. 
] vitbdrew myself as tar as jH'ssil'b'. and found in 
niv own liome friends .and eiij(\vm<*nts lliaf could 

not deceive. 1 )ov('d mv husband, mv moiber. mv 

• * • 

ebildren, and my friends : 1 should have been un- 
willimx to juivc U]' the peaceful pleasure I found 
in their soeietv. 1 contrived to retain a Itind oi 
liberty amid the nmneiuus triviid iluties (tf my post. 
LtiSlly, when 1 .approveil of an\' one and wlien i 
ceased to do so, l,ioth. stat»-s of mind weii' loo plainly 
displayed. 'J'hero could he tio irreatcr iaiih in tlu; 
eyes of ])unaj>arie. IFe dread»;d nothing- in tlio 

worl<l so much, a^ that anv one. in his eireie. should 

* 

use their critical faeidty with rec'ard to him. 

Madame de Caidsy. ;i p'cat-niece of M. de 
33rienne, the former Arcldiisliop of .’^cns, w.as a 
heantiful woman wlieii slie First came to (VmrI. .Slie 
was tall and well made, with eyes and liair of raven- 
blade, lovely teeth, an aipiilinc nose, and a ridi 
brunette com])lexion. 

]\Iadame IMaret. was a Fine woimm ; her features 
were regular and hand.somc. She .seemed to Jive on 
excellent terms with her hn.shand, wlio imparted to 
her some of his own ambition. Seldom liavc J .seen 
more unconcealed or more .solicitou.s vanity in any 
one. She was jealous of every distinction, and 
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tolerated superior rank in the Princesses only. Bom 
in obscurity, she aimed at the highest distinctions. 
"When the Emperor granted the title of countess to 
all the Ladies-in-Waiting, Madame Maret felt anno^^ed 
at the equality it implied, and, obstinately refusing 
to bear it, she remained plain 3Jadame Maret until 
her husband obtained the title of Due de Bassano. 
She and Madame Savary were the most elegantly 
dressed women at Court. Their diess is said to have 
cost more than fifty thousand francs a year. Jradarae 
Maret thought that the Empress did not sufficiently 
distinguish her from the others ; she therefore 
made common cause with the Bonapartes against 
her. She was feared and distrusted with some 
reason, for she repeated tilings which, through her 
husband, reached the car of the Empeior and did 
a great deal of harm. She and M. jNIarct would 
liavo liked people to pay regular court to tliem, and 
many persons lent themselves to this pretension. 
As I showed a decided objection to doing so, 
Madame jMarct took an aversion to mo, and contrived 
to inflict many petty annoyances upon me. 

Any one who chose to speak evil of othcra to 
Bonapai te was pretty Mire of gaining his ear ; for he 
was always credulous of evil. IJc disliked 3fadame 
Maret; he even judged her too severely; never- 
theless ho chose to believe every tale that came to 
him through her. I Ixilieve her to have l^een one 
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of tlie greatest sufferers tbe fall of that great 
Imperial scallblcling u'hich bi'onglit us all to the 
ground. 

During the King’s first residence in Paris, from 
1814 to 1815, the Due de Bassano was accused 
of having carried on a secret correspondence with 
the Emperor in the island of Elba, and kept 
him informed of the stale of feeling in France, 
so that he was induced lo believe ho might 
once more oiler himself to the kh-ench as their 
ruler. Napoleon refurned, and his sudden arrival 
clashed with and thwarted the revolution which 
Fouche and Carnot were preparing. Then, these 
two, being obliged to accept Bonaparte, compelled 
him to reign during the Hundred Da3^s according 
to their own system. Tlic Emperor wislied to 
take j\I. i\Iaret, whom he had so many reasons 
for trusting, • back into his service, but Fouche 
and Carnot strongly objected to Afaret, as a man 
of no ability, and only capable of blind devo- 
tion to his master’s interest. Some idea of the 
state of bondage in which the men of the Bevolu- 
tion kept the netted lion at this period may be 
gathered from the answer that Carnot ventured to 
make, when the Emperor proposed putting M. 
Maret into the Government. “ No, certainly not ; 
the French do not wish to see two Blacas in one 
■year” — alluding to the Count de Blacas, whom .the 
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King had brought with him from England, and 
who exercised the influence of a favourite 

On the second fall of Bonaparte, Maret and his 
wife hastened to leave Pans M Marct was exiled, 
and the} repaired to Berlin For the last fe^^ 
months JIadame Maret has been again in Pans, 
endeavouring to obtain the recall of her husband 
It IS not unlikely she ma} succeed , such is the kind- 
ness of the King * 

Pride of rank v as not confined to Madame Maret 
alone ^ladame Nc} also possessed it She ^as 
iiicco to Madame Campan, first diesscr to Mauo 
Antoinette, and daughtci of Madame Augut, also 
one of the Queen’s dressers, and she had been 
tolciabl} well educated She vas a mild, kind- 
heaitcd voinan, but hoi head N\as a little tuuicd b} 
the honours to which she att uned She occasional!} 
displa}ed a pretentiousness nhich, after all, vas not 
moxcus iblo, foi she based it on the great military 
renovn of her husband, a\ho'?c ovn pride was 
ftutUcieutl} sclC-a‘iseiUttg Madame Nc} , afterwards 
Duche'-'jc d’Elclmigen, and liter, Pnneesse do la 
Jloskowa, w is in reilit} a \er} good, quiet woman, 
incijiiblo of speaking or doing cmI, and pcrhips as 
incapibleof M}ing or doing anything good She 
exerted tho priMloges of her rank to tlic full, 
es]>cciall} in tho societ} of iriferiorh She ms much 
• \\ ntten ut June, 1SI*» 
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aggrieved at the Eestoration by certain differences 
in her position, and b}’’ the disdain of the ladies of 
the royal Court. She complained to her hnsband, 
and may have contributed not a little to irritate him 
against the new state of things, which, though not 
altogether ousting him, laid them both open to 
little daily humiliations, quite unintentionally on the 
part of the King. On the death of her husband 
she took up her abode in Itaty with three or four 
sons. Her means were much smaller than might 
have been supposed, and she had acquired habits 
of great luxury. I have seen her stark for a 
watering-place, taking with her a whole household, 
so as to be waited on according to her liking. She 
took a bedstead, articles of furniture, a service of 
travelling-plate made expressly for her, a train of 
fourgons, and a number of couriers ; and she would 
affirm that the wife of a Marshal of France could 
not travel otherwise. Her house was magnificently 
appointed ; the purchase and furnishing cost eleven 
hundred thousand francs. Madame Key was tall 
and slight ; her features were rather laige, her eyes 
fine. Her expression was mild and jDleasant, and 
her voice very sweet. 

Madame Lannes, afterwards Huchesse de Monte- 
bello, was another of our beauties. There was 
something virginal in her face: her features were 
pure and regular, her skin was of a delicate fairness. 
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She vras a good "wife and an excellent mother, hut 
■was always cold, reserved, and silent in society. 
The Emperor appointed her Lady of Honour to the 
Archduchess, who became passionately fond of her, 
and whom she completely governed. She accom- 
panied Marie Louise on her return to "Vienna, and 
then came back to Paris, where she now lives in 
retirement, entirely devoted to her children. 

The number of the Ladies-in-'Waiting became by 
degrees considerable, but, on the whole, there is 
little to be said about so many women, all playing 
so small a part. I have already spoken of ^lesdamcs 
do Jlontmorency, Do Morteraart, and Do ChtH'reuse. 
There remains for me simply to name Mesdames do 
Talhouet, Lauriston, Do Colbert, Marcscot, etc, Tlicso 
were quiet, amiable persons, of ordinary appearance, 
no longer young. The same might bo said of a 
number of Italians and Belgians who came to Paris 
for their two months of Court attendance, and who 
were all more or less silent and apparently out of 
their clement. In general the Ladics-in-AVaiting 
were selected with some regard to youth and beauty ; 
they were always extremely well drc'^^ed. Some 
among them lived at Court ns if quite indifferent to 
their surroundings ; others received attentions with 
more or lo.ss pleasure. The routine of life was quiet, 
for Bonaparte liked no noise except such as was 
made by bim«olf. He paid no attention to demon- 
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stratioiis of frlenclsliip among those about him, nor 
to any signs of dissension; and in lives so bus}'-, 
so orderly, so disciplined, there was not much scope 
for either one or the other. 

Among the persons selected by tlie Emperor to 
compose the lioiiseholds of the various members of 
his family, there were also some ladies of high rank ; 
but they were of even less importance at Court than 
we were. 

His mother’s house was, I believe, a very dull 
abode; Madame Joseph Bonaparte’s was quiet and 
unpretending. Madame Louis Bonaparte gathered 
her former schoolfellows about her, and maintained 
with them, as far as she dared, the relations of 
former times. At Madame Murat’s everything was 
done by rule, carried even to stiffness, but all was 
regulated with order and propriety. Public rumour 
has spoken lightly of Princess Borghese, and- her 
conduct cast its reflection on the young and pretty 
women who formed her Court. 

It will, perhaps, be appropriate here to devote a 
few words to persons who distinguished themselves 
in literature and art, and to the j^rincipal works that 
appeared between the foundation of the Consulate and 
the year of which I am writing (1806). Among the 
former are four, of whom I can speak at some length.^ 

* Jacques Delille, M. de Oiiateaubriand, Madame do Stael, 
and Madame de Genlis. 
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Jacques Delille, better known as tbe Abbe 
Delille, bad seen bis best jears before tbe Re\o- 
lution To great talents be united a kindly na- 
ture and a most attractive disposition He took 
tbe title of abbe because it formerly gave a cer- 
tain rank in society After tbe Revolution bo 
discarded it, in order to marry a lady of good 
family Sbe was neither very bandsome nor very 
agreeable, but ber care and attention bad become 
necessary to bim Always a welcome guest in the 
beat society of Pans, well icceived h} Queen Mane 
Antoinette, and loaded uitli favours by tbe Comte 
d’ Artois, bo kneu onlj tbe piv>sperou8 side of the life 
of a man of letters He was popular, courted, and 
liked, bis graceful manners and dcbcato uit ucro 
icmaikablo, bo spoke uitli peculiar elegance, and 
the prnilcgo of bearing him lecito poetry was 
cagerl) sought 

The terrible scenes of the Revolution shocked and 
appalled him, be emigrated, reccning c\er}A\bcro 
throughout Europe a uclcorac uhicb allcMatcd the 
pam of exile Neiertheless, wlicn order had been 
rc-cstabbshcd in Frince b^ Bonaparte, Bclillc 
wished to retuni to his country, and he cune to 
Pans with hib wife He was thou aged and nearly 
blind, hut as uniahlo as cicr, and ho brought with 
him FOieral works, which ho was anxious to pub- 
lish m his native land lie was wannU welcome<l, 
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men of letters hastened to visit him, and certain 
advances were made to him by Bonaparte’s orders. 
The -professorship in which he had taught the 
principles of French literature with great ability 
was restored to him, and he was offered a pension in 
return for a few laudatory verses. But M. Delille, 
desiring to retain the liberty of his political 
opinions, and firmly attached to the House of 
Bourbon, withdrew himself from favours and offers 
of pensions, retired to a distant part of Paris, and 
devoted himself exclusively to study, replying to all 
advances in the following lines of the “ Homme 
des Champs ” : — 

“ Auguste triompliant poui* Virgile fut juste. 

J’imitai le poete, imitez-douc Auguste, 

Et laissez-moi sans nom, sans fortune et sans fers, 

Eever au bruit des eaux, de la lyre et des vers." * 

If Bonaparte felt any vexation at these refusals, 
he did not let it appear; popular esteem and affec- 
tion formed a shield for the gentle poet. He passed 
a peaceful life, and died too soon, for he did not live 
to see the return of those Princes whom he had 
never ceased to love. 

* In tbe course of a few years, Le published translations of 
.the “ Jilneid " and of “ Paradise Lost ; ” “ L’Homme des Champs,” 
“L’lmagination,” some other poems, and, finally, “La Pitie,” 
which, by order of the police, could only be sold bound in 
boards. [This was to put its price beyond the reach of the 
people.] 
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In the days when Bonaparte was as jet only 
Consul, and when he cultivated “ everybody ” who 
was “ anybody,” he Wished to meet M. Delille, hoping 
perhaps to win, or, at least, to fascinate him 
Madame Bacciochi was directed to invite the poet to 
pass an evening at her house ; some othei persons, 
among whom I was included, were also invited 
The First Consul made his appearance; there was 
something of the Jupiter Tonans in his entry, for 
he was accompanied by a considerable number of 
aides-de-camp, nho placed thcmsehcs m a lino, not 
a little surprised, apparently, at seeing their general 
boha\o vith marked cnility to a little old man in 
a black coat, nho looked lather afinid of them. 
Bonapaito sat down at a card-table, and summoned 
mo to join him I was the only woman of the 
whole party who'jc name was not unknown to M. 
Delille, and I felt that Bonapai to had selected mo 
as a link between tbo poet’s tune and the Consul’s 
I tried to draw them together. Bonaparte allowed 
tbo conversation to turn on htorarj subjects, and 
at first our poet did not seem insensible to the at- 
tentions of so great a personage. Botli bccanio 
animated, but each in his own waj , I i-oon per- 
cened that neither was producing on the other the 
impression at which he was aiming. Bonaparte 
liked to lx? the speaker, M Dehllo talked a great deal, 
and was gn en to narration Thoj interrupted each 
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other ; neither would take the jiart of listener ; their 
sentences clashed instead of alternating. Both had 
become accustomed to admiration ; each soon saw 
that neither could get the advantage, and they 
parted at last, tired of, and perhaps angry with, 
each other. 

After their one evening* together, M. Delille used 
to say that the First Consul’s conversation “smelt 
of gunpowder,” and Bonaparte, that the old poet 
“ drivelled wit.” 

I know little of M. de Chateaubriand’s youth. 
'When his family emigrated, he accompanied them, 
and while in England he became acquainted with 
M. de Fontanes, who read his earl}’- manuscrqits, and 
encouraged him in his intention of becoming an 
author. On his return to France, they renewed 
their acquaintance, and it was j\I. de Fontanes, I 
think, who presented Chateaubriand to the Fii’st 
-Consul.^ He published “ Le Genie du Christianisme ” 
at the time of the Concordat, in 1801, and thought 
proper to dedicate that work to “The Restorer of 
Religion.” 

He was not wealthy, and his tastes, his rather 
ilhregulated disposition, his strong though some- 
what undefined ambition, and his overweening vanity, 
made him desire and require to attach himself 
to something. I do not know in what capacity 
he was attached to the Legation at Rome. He 
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behaved imprudently there, and displeased Bona- 
parte. This, added to the indignation he felt at 
the death of the Due d*Enghien, set them utterly 
at variance. 

On his return to Paris, M. de Chateaubriand 
■was surrounded by a circle of ladies, who looked 
upon him as a martyr, and he embraced the 
political opinions to which he has since adhered. 
Neither his inclinations nor his talents were such 
as to make him fly from the world and court 
forgetfulness. Finding himself an object of suspicion 
to the Government, he took pride in the fact. 
Those who profess to know him intimately assert 
that if Bonaparte, instead of molesting him, had 
shown more disposition to acknowledge'his abilities, 
he could have easily won liim over at any time, 
for ho would not have been indifferent to praise from 
such a quarter. I give this opinion for what it is 
worth ; I am not sure that it is well founded, but 
I know that the Braperor held it. He often said, 
“ The difficulty would not be to buy 31. do Chateau- 
briand, but to give him his own price.” As it was, 
he held aloof, and frequented the society of the 
Opposition only. 

During his journey to the Holy Land, ho was 
forgotten for awhile ; all at once ho reappeared, and 
published “ Les Martyrs.” The religious feelings 
which are apparent on every page of his works, 
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coloured ns llicv arc In* hrillinni £2-ciiius, formed Ins 

fc * O' 

admirers almost into a sect, and secured for him ihe 


enmity of the })hihv<o])hers. He was both praised 
and attacked in the no\vs]>apers. and hecame the 
subject of a controversy which sometimes waxed 


very bitter, 'fhe hhnjKTor encoiira<i*cd it., '‘because,” 


he said, “tliis controversy n*ives society something- 


to do.” 


Just at tlie time of the publication of “ Les 
Hartyrs.” a Ivoyalist conspiracy broke out. in 
Brittany. One of ^ 1 . de Olialeaubriand s cousins 
was proved to have been im])licatcd in it, brought to 
Paris, put on his trial, and condemned to death. 
I was intimate witli some friends of M. de Chateau- 
briand ; he came with them to mv house, and eu- 
treated me to join with him in imjtloring pardon 
for his kinsman, tlii-ougli the intercc.ssion of the 
Empress. I asked him to place a letter I’rom himself 
to the Emperor in ni3Hiands ; this lie refused, with 
repugnance, but he consented to write to Madame 
Bonaparte. At the same time he handed me a 
copy of “ Les Martyrs,” in hopes that JSonaparte 
would read that work, and be mollified towards its 
author. As I did not feel sure that this would 
be suiSicient to appease the anger of the Emperor, 
I replied to M. de Chateaubriand that I advised him 
to make use of several means at once. “ You are 
related,” I said, “ to M. de Malesherbes. His is 
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a name which, wherever it is uttered, is sure to 
command attention and respect.* Let us make use 
of it, and do you refer to him in writing to the 
Empress.” 

M. de Chateaubriand greatly astonislied me by 
rejecting my advice on this point. He hinted to 
me that his self-respect would be hurt if he could 
not personally obtain the favour he solicited. His 
pride as an author was evidently his strongest 
feeling, and he wished to influence the Emperor in 
that capacity. He did not write, therefore, exactly 
in the strain I should have advised, but none the less 
did I convey his letter, and also second it to the best 
of my ability. I even spoke to the Emperor, and 
seized an opportunity of reading a few pages of 
“ Les Martyrs” to h'tii. Finally, I mentioned M. do 
Malesherbes’ iiame. 

“ToTi are not an unskilful pleader,” said the 
Emperor, “ but you are not rightly informed on 
this business. I must make an example in Brittany ; 
it will be in the person of a man of little worth, for 
^I. de Chateaubriand’s cousin docs not bear a very 
high reputation. I also know for certain that his 
kinsman does not greatly care about him, and the 
steps he has induced you to take are a proof of this. 

• Bonaparto restored to Madamo do Montboissior, a rct«nie<.l 
part of }jcr proportj-, for t)jo reason that aho wna 
M. do JlnlcsherlKJs’ dangliter. 
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He is cliildisli enoiigli io refuse to write to me; bis 
letter to tlie Empress is cold mid haughty ; he wants 
me to feel that his genius is of importance. To that 
I reply that my policy is of imporimice, and, in all 
conscience, he need not feel hujiiblcd b}’- that. 1 
must make an example in Jhadlany, to avoid the 
necessity of numberless trivial political prosecutions. 
This will he an opporl unity for i\r. dc Chateaubriand 
to write .some pathetic images, and he will read them 
aloud in tlie Faubourg St. Germain. The fine ladies 
will shed tears, and you will sec how effectually 
that will console him.” 

It was hopeless to try to shake a resolution so 
expressed. The Empress's endeavours and mine 
were equally vain, and the sentence was carried out. 
On that very day I i-eceived a note from M. de 
Chateaubriand which, in spite of myself, reminded 
me of Bonapai’te’s words. He wrote that he had 
thought it his duty to be present at the death of his 
kinsman, and that he had shuddered at seeing dogs 
lap up his blood. The rest of the letter was in the 
same style. I had been touched, hut this revolted 
me. Whether that result was his fault or mine, 
I do not Imow. A few days afterwards, I saw M. 
de Chateaubriand ; he was in the deepest mourning, 
hut did not appear very much afflicted. His dislike 
to the Emperor greatly increased from that time 
forth. 
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Now that I had become acquainted with him, 
his works gave me less pleasure than before. He 
was, and still is, greatly spoiled in certain circles, 
especially by women. He often places his acquaint- 
ances in an awkward position, by showing them 
there is nothing they can teach him as to his own 
value. He always takes the highest place, finds 
that it suits him, and then becomes pleasant enough. 
But his conversation, though full of vivid imagina- 
tion, betrays a cold heart, and his selfishness is 
scarcely disguised. His writings are religious, but 
his conversation does not always indicate pious 
sentiments. His writings are serious, but he is 
himself wanting in gravity. He lias a fine face, 
is slightly misshapen, and most careful and affected 
in his dress. He prizes notoriety above all things ; 
he possesses followers rather than friends. I con- 
clude, from all I have observed, that it is pleasanter 
to read his works than to be acquainted with their 
author. I will relate at another time what occurred 
to him concerning the decennial prizes. 

I was barely acquainted with Jladame dc StalH, 
but I have known many persons wdio knew her w'ell. 
Hy mother and some of my relatives associated 
frequently with her in her youth, and they have 
often told me that from her childhood she gave 
indications of the remarkable intellect which made 
of her a person apart. At fifteen she devoured 
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books on abstract questions, as well as tbe most 
passionate romances. Tlie cclebraiecl Franclieii, of 
Greneva, bncling' her one clay with a volume of 
J. J. Eonsseaii's work.-^? in her liaiul, and siirronncled 
by books of all sorts, said to ]\Iadame Necker, her 
mother. “Take care what yon are about; you will 
drive your daughter into madness or imbecility.” 
This startling prediction was not reali^^cd, yet it 
may be admitted that, there was a certain aberration 
of mind in tbe way Madame tie Stacil estimated her 
position as a woman. Surrounded in her father’s 
house by all the celebrated men then residing in 
Greneva, and stimulated both by the conversations 
carried on in her presence and by her own genius, 
her intellect became over-developed. Slie early 
acquired a taste for argument, in which she after- 
wards became strikingly proficient. Her animation 
and excitability were excessive ; she v’^as perfectl}'" 
sincere and unaffected, she felt strongly, and her 
words were of fire. Her husband was an ordinaiy 
man, and she was neither a good nor a happy wife. 
Swayed by her vivid imagination, too eager for 
fame and success, held in restraint by the social laws 
that confine women in a narrow circle, from which 
they can escape only by forfeiting their peace of 
mind, she defied and overcame all these things, and 
suffered unspeakably in this struggle between the 
interior forces that urged her on, and the social 
proprieties that failed to curb her. 
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It was -her misfortune to be excessively ugly, and 
to grieve over the fact, for she craved for supremacy 
in everything. Had she been even good-loohing, 
she would perhaps have had a larger share of happi- 
ness, for her mind would have been more at rest. 
A. passionate nature like hers must have been loving, 
and her imagination, no doubt, often led her to believe 
that she loved. Her fame attracted many admirers, 
and her vanity was flattered by their homage. 
Although she was kind-hearted, she excited both 
dislike and envy. Women were afraid of her ; and 
she gave offence to numbers of men, to whom she 
believed herself to be superior. Nevertheless, she 
had friends who always remained true to her, and 
her own loyalty in friendship was unimpeachable. 

When Bonaparte became Consul, Madame de 
Stael was already celebrated for her opinions, her 
mode of life, and her wwitings. Such a man as 
Bonaparte would naturally excite, first the curiosity, 
and then the enthusiasm, of a woman so alive to any- 
thing out of the common way as Madame do Stael. 
She was enraptured, and eagerly sought his ac- 
quaintance. She thought that one who united so 
many remarkable gifts with so many favoumblc cir- 
cumstances, would be a powerful promoter of liberty, 
which was her idol ; but she alarmed Bonaparte, who 
did not clioo«e to be either closely watched or clearly 
interpreted. Madame de Staiil, liaving first startled, 
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soon displeased him. He received her advances 
coldly, and disconcerted her by the brevity and 
downrightness -of his speech. He opposed some of 
her opinions ; mutual mistrust sprang up between 
them ; and, as both were intense in their natures, this 
mistrust soon developed into dislike. 

Madame de Stael received a good deal of company 
in Paris; jDolitical questions were freely discussed 
at her house. Louis Bonaparte sometimes visited 
there, and enjoyed her conversation ; his brother 
objected to this, forbade him to frequent her society, 
and had him watched. Men of letters, journalists, 
men of the Eevolution, and nobles, were her constant 
guests. That woman makes men think,” the First 
Gonsul used to say, “ who otherwise would not dream 
of it, nr who had forgotten how to set about it.” 
And this was true enough. Certain works published 
by M. Hecker irritated him still further ; he banished 
Madame de Stael from France, and lowered himself 
by that arbitrary act. Moreover, as nothing increases 
the tendency to injustice so much as indulging it, 
he even persecuted those persons who afforded her 
shelter and help during her exile. 

Her works, with the exception of novels, were 
garbled on entering France, and all the newspapers 
received orders to condemn them. She was most 
ungenerously treated. But while her own country 
rejected her, foreigners received her . with honour. 
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Her genius was strengthened by adversity, and 
reached a height which many men might have 
envied. Had Madame de Stael combined with her 
worth and her genius a taste for a quiet life, she 
would have escaped the greater part of her misfor- 
tunes, and attained during her lifetime to the dis- 
tinguished place which cannot long be refused her 
among the writers of her centur}'. Her works 
disclose comprehensive, able, and useful views, 
a lofty spirit, and, at times, a too vivacious imagi- 
nation. They are wanting in clearness and tastej 
and they reveal an unquiet mind, to which order 
and rule are irksome. Her life was hardly the life 
of a woman, and could not be the life" of a man; 
repose was not in her, and that is an irreparable 
injury to happiness and also to talent. 

At the first Restoration Madame de Staid returned 
to France, rejoiced to be once more in her native 
land, and to behold the dawm of a constitutional 
Government for which she had ardently longed. 
The return of Bonaparte struck her with terror. 
Once more she fled to a foreign land, hut her exile 
only lasted a hundred days; she reappeared wlieii 
the King came hack. Again she was happy ; she 
had just given her d.aughtcr in marriage to the 
Due do Broglie, who, to the lustre of his name, 
adds that of a noble and distinguished chameter ; 
she rejoiced in the delivery of Franco from bondage; 
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slie was surrounded by friends^ and admired by 
the great world. 

In the hour of her prosperity’- she died, at the age 
of fifty’-.'^ Her last work remained unfinished; it 
was published after her death, and reveals the woman 
completely. In it she describes her own times, and 
gives a clear and just idea of the century to which 
she belonged, which alone could have jiroduced her, 
and of which she is one of the remarkable features. 

I have heard Bonaparte speak of Madame de Stael. 
His dislike of her arose in part from his jealousy 
of any superior talent of which he could not make 
himself master; his acrimonius censure of her served 
only to exalt her and to lower himself in the estima- 
tion of reasonable hearers. 

During the years in which Madame de Stael might 
very justly have complained of the persecution to 
which she was subjected, another writer, doubtless 
greatly inferior to her, but not less celebrated, 
had reason to rejoice in the patronage extended 
to her by the Emperor. This was Madame de 
G-enlis. It must be owned that neither- her abili- 
ties nor her opinions were directed against him. 
She had admired the Revolution, and availed herself 
of the liberty it gave. As she advanced in years, 
she became a partisan of order, and for this reason, 
or on this pretext, she professed profound admixa- 


* In 1817. 
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tion for Bonaparte, He was flattered, and ginnted 
her a pension ; he also authorized her to enter into 
a sort of correspondence with him, in the course 
of which she kept him informed of everything that 
she thought might he of use to him, and told him all 
he wanted to know concerning the former regime. 
She played patron in her turn to M. Fieve'e, who was 
then a very young writer ; she gave him a share 
in this correspondence, and a sort of relation was 
established between him and Bonaparte, of which 
the young man subsequently boasted. 

Though Bonaparte knew how to utilize the admi- 
ration of Madame de Genlis, he estimated her worth 
pretty accurately. He criticized her one day in my 
hearing with great acuteness ; alluding to the 
prudery which characterizes all her writings, ho 
said, “When Madame do Genlis wants to describe 
virtue, she always speaks of it as of a new discovery.” 

There was no renewal of friendship between 
Madame de Genlis and the House of Orleans at the 
Restoration, The Duke of Orleans would only see 
her once, though ho continued to allow her the 
- pension that the Emperor had granted her. 

But these two were not the onl}’ women Avho 
VTote books during the reign of Bonaparte. I could 
name several. At their head' should be Madame 
Cottin, who is remarkable for the passion of her 
imagination and of her st^dc; then Madame do 



who at the 1)ep:intiiii.a‘ of the eenitiry 
was marriecl (o M. do »‘^nif/,a, ai that lime Ihn'lng'ueso 
ambassador, ami who wro(c very ]tre<iy fah’s. Tlierc 
arc odiers whose iiames will be found in all the 
newspapers of the day. Xovcls liave nudtiplied 
in France diirinjx llic last tljirfy years, ami the 
menial prot^rcss of (lu* cotnnry since ihc Kevolution 
may be apjiroximately eslitnafcd by an examination 

of ibera. The anandiv of (bo hrsf Years of tlic 

* • 

Kcvolntion prevenied men and women from scekinj:^ 
Ihose inlclleclnal pleasures wldclt can only be enjoyed 
in repose. 

The risinn* o<cncration wore, ti-cnorally speakiii'i', 
entirely deficient in edurntion, and ilie antagonism 
of parties destroyed ptdtlic opinion. From tlie 
moment ibis great power disap})enred. mediocrity 
mio-lit lift its bead umabnsbed : everv kind of 

O • 

.literature bad its cliancc, and works of imagination, 
which arc easy to compose in proportion as they arc 
eccentric, were piiblislied without criticism. 

The minds of men were in a state of excitement, 
• which showed itself strongly in the composition and 
style of works of fiction. Only liberty, wln'ch we 
did not enjoy, can profitably develop those feelings 
which our great political convulsions had aroused 
in men of genius. 13ut, at all times and under all 
governments, women can speak and write of love, 
and the general taste was in favour of wy>rks of this 
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kind. They were no longer written with the artistic' 
elegance of Madame de la Fayette, or the refined 
and delicate grace of Madame Riecohoni ; the authors 
no longer took pleasure in describing the ways of 
Courts, or the customs of a state of society all but 
obsolete. Strong situations were now depicted, 
passionate sentiments, and human nature grappling 
with extraordinary difficulties. The writer’s heart 
was often laid bare in these fictions, and there ‘ 
■were men also who gave vent to the suppressed 
excitement of the time in this style of composition. 
After all, there is some truth and nature in the 
spirit of the w'orks published at the period of 
which I am wTiting, and even in the novels the 
imaginative part is rather overstrained than afiected ; 
it is not, generally speaking, perverted by a false 
taste. 

The bew’ilderment of our revolution had shaken 
French society, and it had boon unable to rc-form 
itself. Every individual composing it had not only 
been displaced, hut also entirely changed. Furc\y 
conventional customs had by degrees disappeared, and 
social relations, speech, w'ritings, even paintings, 
had been influenced by the change. Stronger and 
simpler emotions w'crc sought for, because misfortune 
develops a state of habitually profound feeling. Bona- 
parte could not thrust hack this tide, hut he could 
repress it. The restoration of order in the Govern- 
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ment brought order also to wliatM. de Foiitanes used 
to call les bonnes lettres. It was felt that taste, discre- 
tion, and moderation must now be expected in the 
productions of men of talent. Had the good genius 
of France ordained that Bonaparte, while giving 
us rest, should also give us some semhlance of 
liberty, it is probable that the recollections of a 
stormy time, when all mental processes were in a 
state of the wildest ferment, combined with a more 
orderly condition of things in the present, would 
have produced more important literary results. But 
the Emperor, who was bent on turning everything 
solely to his own advantage, and made immense 
efforts to connect every kind of celebrity with liis 
own reign, ’set the seal of his despotism upon intel- 
lect, by forbidding it every generous flight. ’ 

Authors for the most part exhausted their inge- 
nuity in- inventing flattery which was besjDoken and 
rewarded; they did not venture to write political 
works ; . they avoided even a line of questioiiable 
application in their works of fiction. Comedy did 
not dare to represent the manners of the day; 
tragedy was restricted to certain heroes. There 
was, in truth, sufficient matter for praise; the literary 
conscience might thus he at ease, but the imagi- 
nation was thwarted, and soon died out. 

Meanwhile, the progress of time, the natural 
advance of thought, the JjabituaJ good taste of 

VOL. TI. ,, 
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France, tFe general desire to preserve former classic 
models— all these things co-operated, so that most 
of the literary -work of the time was distinguished 
by elegance and correctness. All those, or very 
nearly all, who wrote, wrote well, but they were 
constrained; for thought is the highest quality of 
genius, and when thought is curbed, the writer must 
restrict himself to perfection of expression. Authors, 
therefore, gave their whole mind to doing well that 
which they were permitted to do at all, and hence 
the monotony which appears to me to characterize 
the greater part of the writings of the early part of 
this century. But now, when the liberty we have 
just gained may be extended in every direction at 
once, this improvement in style will not have been 
in vain, and we shall have bequeathed to our 
children a habit of polished expression, which will 
come to the aid of genius. 

Much was forbidden us, hut truth to nature at 
least remained within our reach, and that quality 
is to be recognized in the gj eater jxjrt of the 
literary productions of our time. The stage, which 
did not venture to represent the vices or foibles of 
any class, because all classes had been newly re- 
established by Bonaparte, and whatsoever was liis 
doing had to be respected, shook off the affectation of 
])re-rcvohitionary times. The place of honour among 
our writers of comedy is due to Picjird, wlio has 



given ns many lively and original ]>ic{nrcs of the 
manners and customs of J'aris under ll»c Direelory ; 
after him comes Ituval, and tluai some authors of 
pretty comic operas. We have also witnessed the 
hirlli and death of many distingnislied poets of tlie 
second rank, viz., Leg-ouve, who began by writing 
“La ;Mori dWhel,” and wlio afterward.s wrote “La 


Mort d'llenri IV.," and some graceful little })Ocms ; 
Arnault, auihor of "Marius ii Minturnes;" Kay- 
nouard, who made a trreat success with “ Les 


Templiers;" Leinercier. whose first ami finest, work 
was “ Agamemiioii : " (’heiiicr, who jios.sesscd real 
tragic power, Imt whose talent was of too revolu- 
tionary an order. 

* 

Then come a crowd of poets,'' all more or less 
di.sciples of M. Lelille, who, liaving learnt, from 
him the art of ele;rant rhvme. sjunr the charms of 
the country, of simple pleasures, and of ])eace, to the 
sound of Bonaparte's cannon, which was tlinndcring 
all over Europe. I need not give a long list of 
names that can easily be found elsewhere. Some 
good translations were made. Only a few historical 
works were produced ; the time had come when tliey 
would need to be written with a powerful pen, and 
no one would have ventured on this. Happily, tlie 
light and mocking tone of the last century’s pbilo- 


* Such as Estnenard, Parscval-Grandmaison, LucodoLancival, 
Campenon, Michaud, etc. 
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sopliers, whicli, by destroying all belief by tbe aiil 
of ridicule, blighted eveiythmg serious in tbe life of 
man, and ended by proclaiming tbe negation of all 
religion as an obligatory and intolerant dogma, ■\\as 
no longer in fashion The tencbmgs of ad\ersity 
were contrary to impiety, men's minds began to 
be attiacted towards a moie evccllent way, which 
they have not ceased to follow, though somewhat 
faltenngly * 

* The tullow ing is mj fathoi’n cntitism on this chapter of 
literarj histoiy — “My mothei’s opinions on liter ituro and «rt 
Ilia} seem rather incoherent, and in fact, it nas on these 
subjects that she jotained roost of rvhat I rosy ronturo to call 
the projttdites of her education She had a great ndmua 
lion for TjOuis XIV, together with political tendencies which 
were simply senseless if Louis XIV s was a model go'crn 
ment In the same way she was an admirer of the cold and 
factitious correctnc s of tho literature of tins period, oven regard* 
uig It as tho mark and test of excellence, and jtt, when not 
onhergnaid she showed that her natural prcfoienco uas for 
strength, passion, life, and natuic ^\ hen she was quite j oung, 
Rousseau w as her fa\ounto author, and fiom the moment that 
she formed anj political ojuuions, she bo arao full of cnthusia-iu 
for Madame do Stad, wlulo she avas fascinated w ith tho noseR} 
of Chatciuhnaud She behold flio licginnnig of the romanlio 
fcchool, and w as an ardent admirer of bir \\ alter Scott, of Rj roii’n 
‘ransina,’ ‘Childo Ilaiold,’ and Schilloi’s tragedies "Vet she 
seems to haae thought that tho literature of tho time of tlio 
Resolution was oitraaogant, and to ha%o lojoiecd at a return 
umlei tho Linpiro 1o tho rules of correct writing and (f 
lnolle^t) in coinjwMtion, bclicamg all tlio while that she wna 
coiitempoi ai} w ith a rcnais ance «f art, of tho highest j)rotiii‘*c 
‘ She nxraks rather coldl} of khntiaubinml, nor does dm 
suiliLiititl} ulimt Inr almiratiou of liw woiks IIis allituU 
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The fine arts, to wliicli liberty is less a necessity 
tliaii it is to literature, have not ceased to progress. 

and Ill's ■writings from 1815 to 1820 greatl}’' displeased her, and, 
as Iiis character had never attracted her, she judged him with 
some severity. She had at intervals invited him to her house 
during the Empire ; slio liked him to appear to appreciate her, 
3 'et she disliked his afiected manner. That manner he never 
altered, except for a careless, inditferent, sarcastic demeanour. 
The latter, however, he never assumed towards her ; it would 
have pleased her no hetter. It is under this Byronic aspect that 
he is best known hy a certain section of socict 3 ^ including Mole, 
who had been on friendly terms with him. lie was looked on 
coldlj'- by what I may call the Faubourg Saint Ilonore. My 
mother had moved in circles far removed from Madame de Stiiel, 
and was full of prejudice against her, imparted by education and 
society. She seldom heard her spoken of by persons who were 
acquainted vdth her, with the exception of M. de Talleyrand, 
who was no friend of Madame de Stael’s, but took pleasure in 
holding her up to ridicule. 

“ Our impressions are far raoi'o strongly influenced by our 
views than they should bo. My mother did not at first apj^re- 
ciate, as she would naturally have done, the intellectual gifts of 
Madame de Stiiel. Not that she disliked ‘ Corinno ’ and ‘ Del- 
phine,’ but she was afraid to like them, for, in the time of her 
youth, admiration of works which bore traces of the influence of 
the Eevolution or of philosophy, was hampered by many re- 
strictions and scruples. All this was greatly changed in 1818, 
and we have seen to what a reasonable point my mother had 
attained -with regard to Madame de Stael when she began 
writing her Memoirs. Nevertheless, her former opinion of this 
lady lingers in her remarks on her personal appearance and even 
on her works. I cannot refrain from smiling when I find her 
laying down repose as a condition of the development of talent. 
This is an idea of the seventeenth century, or rather of the light 
in which the rhetoricians of the time made us regard the 
seventeenth century.” — P, E. 
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But, nevertheless, as I have said before, they also 
suffered from the general constraint. Among our 
most famous painters is David, but he unfortunately 
injured his fame by yielding to the worst excesses of 
the Eevolutionary madness. After refusing, in 1792, 
to paint a portrait of Louis XVI., because he would 
not, he said, allow his pencil to reproduce the 
features of a tyrant, he was the very humble 
servant of Bonaparte, and painted portraits of him 
over and over again. Gerard may be mentioned 
next; he painted many historical portraits, an im- 
mortal picture of the Battle of Austerlitz, and, quite 
recently, the Entry of Henri lY. into Paris, a work 
which stirred every French licart ; Girodet, who is 
remarkable for his purity of outline and the origin- 
ality of his conceptions ; Gros, an eminently dramatic 
artist ; Guerin, whose magic brush touches the 
deepest feelings ; Isabey, the exquisitely skilful 
miniature painter ; and numberless others in every 
branch of the art. 

The Emperor was the patron of all. Painters 
were glad to avail themselves of inspiring subjects, 
and money was lavished upon them. The Bevolu- 
tion had opened the doors of society to them ; their 
position was agreeable and useful; they guided 
the graceful advance of luxury; and at the same 
time that they drew inspiration from the poetic side 
of the Revolution and the Imj)orial rule, they reajxjd 
a rich harvest for themselves. 
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Bonaparte iniglit, perhaps, check the utterance of 
great thoughts, but he kindled men’s imagina- 
tions, and that is enough for most poets and for all 
painters. 

' The progress of science was in no way retarded. 
Science does not inspii'e fear in aiyy kind of govern- 
ment, and it is useful to all. The Institute of France 
includes some very distinguished men. Bonaparte 
was gracious to all of them ; some he enriched, and 
even decorated them witli his nc\v orders. He raised 
certain among them to the Senate, and I think that 
by so doing he did honour to himself, and that there 
was grandeur in the idea. I^Ien of science, how- 
ever, showed no more spirit of independence under 
his reign than did other classes. Lagrange alone, 
one of the senators created by him, kept aloof ; but 
Laplace, Lacepede, Monge, Bertholet, Cuvier, and 
others, received his favours with eagerness, and 
repaid them by constant admiration. 

I must not conclude this chapter without saying 
a few words respecting a number of musicians who 
also did honour to their art. Music has attained to 
high perfection in France. Bonaparte had a par- 
ticular liking for the Italian school, and the sums 
he had both the power and the will to expend, in 
introducing this school of music into France, were 
of service to us, although he was capricious in the 
distribution of his favours. For instance, he never 
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liked Olierubini, because tlie latter, feeling annoyed 
on one occasion at a criticism of Bonaparte's, then 
only General Bonaparte, had answered him abruptly, 
“ A man may be a good soldier, and yet understand 
nothing of harmony.” He took a fancy to Lesueur,* 
and was exceedingly angry, on the occasion of the 
distribution of decennial prizes, because the Institute 
did not bestow the prize on him. But, on the whole, 
he was the special patron of music. I have seen him 
receive the aged Gretry at Halmaison, and treat him 
with marked distinction. 

Gretry, Dalayrac, M^uil, Berton, Lesueur, Spon- 
tini, and others, distinguished themselves under the 
Empire, and received rewards for their compo- 
sitions.f 

• CJomposer of tho opera of “ Lcs Bardcs,” and of “ Trajan.” 

I It is to Vo revetted that Madanje do Borausat, ivIjo was a 
good musician, and composed sorao pretty songs, did not give 
a more detailed account of the musicians of her time. I Cnd 
tho followng interesting letters of tho Emperor among his 
corresi»ondonco : — 

“^51o:;cieup. Pouch fe, 

“ 1 Leg you will givo rao information on tho subject of 
* Don Juan,’ which tho Opera ITonso wishes to put on tho stage. 
I wish to know your opinion of this play, with respect to it«i 
cfioct on tho public. 

“ Bologna, Ith Messidor, year 13 (23rd Juno, 1805).” 

“Luilwtgsburg, 12th Veud^mialre, year H (tth October, 1P05). 

“ My BaoTiiEn, 

“ I liMvo this io-niglit. Every day will now bring 
fi)rth events of greater interest. It will l)o enough if you put 
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In like manner, nctors were largely subsidized. 
What I bave already said of our authors may also 
be applied to theatrical art. Since the Revolution 
an easy style has rejDlaced the laboured phraseology 
of our stage. Good taste has proscribed pompous 
gravity in tragedy, and banished affectation in 
comedy. Talma and Mademoiselle Mars have 
carried the union of art and nature to perfection. 
Grace has "been combined with agility in stage 
dancing. Lastly, we may fairly affirm that sim- 
plicity and elegance have become the prevailing 
characteristic of modern French taste, and that all 
that was untrue to nature, either in imaginary or 
conventional scenes, has disappeared. 

in the Moniteiir that the Emperor is in good health ; that on 
Friday, l2th Vendemiaire, he was still at Ludwigsburg ; and that 
the junction of the army with the Bavarians is accomplisherl. I 
heard yesterday, at the Court theatre here, .the German opera of 
‘Don Juan.’ I imagine the music to be the same as that of 
the opera now on the stage in Paris. It seemed to me to be very 
good.” 

On the same day he wi'ites to the Minister of the Interior — 

“ Monsieur Ohampagny, 

“ I am at the Court of Wurtemburg, and in one of the 
intervals of war. I heard yesterday some very good music. 
German singing seems to me, however, rather rough. Is the' 
reserve on the march? What about the conscription of the 
3'ear 14? ” — P. R. 
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CHAPTER XX 

J806 

SenatuS'ConauUua of the 30tU of M‘\»eh— 'Fouudation of 
luontii clues and duclitcs — Queen nofttnse 

0^ tlie suggestion of M. Port.ilis, the Minister of 
Public 'Worship, the Emperor issued a dociee, ap- 
pointing liib biithday to be kept on the Feast of the 
Assumption, the 15th of August, which was also the 
anniversary of tlie conclusion of the Concordat. Tiio 
first Sunday of each December was also set apait os 
a holiday, in commemoiation of Aiisterht^. 

On the 30th of .March there was an important 
session of the Senate, which ga\c rise to much and 
\arious comment The Empcior comiminicited to 
the senators a long list of decrees, which were 
destined to afiect Europe from one end to t!ie other. 
It wiH not he amiss to gl^c «?ome details of tlie''e, 
as well as an e\tract from the sjicecli of Camh iccii-', 
the Arch-Cliancellor, which aflords an evaiujde 
of the obsequious skill with wliich the sudden 
re‘'ol\cs of a master who kept all tliingN even men 
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minds, in unceasing ferment, could be clothed in 
specious phrases. 

“ Grentlemen,” said Cambaceres, “ at the time 
when France, animated by the same spirit as our- 
selves, secured alike her happiness and her glory, by 
an oath of obedience to our august sovereign, you 
foresaw in j^our wisdom the necessity of co-ordinating 
the S3^stem of hereditaiy government in all its parts, 
and likewise of strengthening it by institutions 
analogous to its nature. 

“ Your wishes have been partl}^ fulfilled ; they 
will be still further accomplished by the various 
enactments which his Majesty the Emperor and King 
orders me to lay before you. You will receive 
with gratitude these fresh proofs of liis confidence 
in the Senate, and his love for the people, and you 
will hasten, in conformity with his Majesty’s inten- 
tion, to inscribe them on ^mur registers. 

“ The first of these decrees is a statute to regulate 
all things relating to the civil status of the Imperial 
family, and it also defines the duties of the Princes 
and Princesses towards the Emperor. 

“ The second decree unites the States of Venice 
to the kingdom of Italy. 

“ The third confers the throne of Naples on Prince 
Joseph.” (Here follows an elaborate panegyric 
of the virtues of the new King, and of the measure, 
by which he retains the title of Grrand Dignitary of 
the Empire.) 
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“ The fourth contains the cession of the ducliy 
of Cleves and the duchy of Berg to Prince Miuat” 
(similar panegyric). 

“The fifth bestows the principality of Guastalla 
on the Princess Borghese and her husband” (piaises 
of both). 

■“ The si\th transfers to Marshal Berthier the 
piinoipality of Neufchatel”* (lie is complimented 
like the rest. This touching proof of the solicitude 
of the Bmpeioi for his companion-in aims, for his 
brave and intelligent fellon-soldier, mil not fail to 
touch every loyal lie.art, and to gladden evei^ loyal 
spirit ) 

“The seventh erects three gioat titles in the 
States of Parma and Piaconzn which will bo suitably 
supported by considerable sums to bo laised m those 
States by older of his Majesty 

* In tho foUo^\Ing tcmiB, nliko fftnnhar nnd unkind, tlio 
Emperor informs Slarslml Bortliicr of tho now fa\onr8 ho 
bestowed on liim — “Maliaai<ton, Apnl 1, 1800 I send jou tho 
Jifont/rttr. Yon will sec what I am doing for \oii I mako but 
one ctndition it is tint jon Bliould nnrT\ md this mint alfi > 
bo a condition of my friendship for you Your infatuation Ins 
lasted long enough , it has become absurd , and I ba^ e tho nght 
to expect that lou, whom I hmo called my companion inarms, 
and wliom jwstcutj will aU\ lys place otm^ side, shall no longtr 
remain cnsH%cd bj such a weakness You most, (hcreforo, 
marry, or I will sco jou no more You aro fifty, but ytiu 
como of a familj who live to cightj, and these thirty years are 
preenth thovo m which the comforts of home lift will 1 m? rnost 
neoe-sari tojou*’- P II 
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“ By similar provisions, contained in decrees rela- 
ting to the States of Yenice, the kingdom of Naples, 
and the principalit}'- of Lucca, his Majesty has created 
rewards worthy of himself for several of his subjects 
Avho have performed great services in war, or who, 
in the discharge of important functions, ha^m con- 
tributed in a signal manner to the welfare of the 
State. These dignities and titles become the property 
of those invested with them, and will descend in the 
male line to their legitimate heirs. This grand 
conception, while it proclaims to Europe the price 
attached by his Majesty to acts of valour in his 
soldiers, and to faithfulness in those einjiloyed by 
him in important affairs, is also of political ad- 
vantage. The brilliant position of eminejit men 
gives to their example and their counsels an influence 
Avith the people which a monarch may sometimes 
substitute, with advantage, for the authority of 
public officials. At the same time, such men are 
intercessors between the people and the throne.” ■ 

(It must be admitted that a good deal of progress 
lia-d been made since the still recent time when 
the decrees of the Government were dated “ Year 
14 of the Republic.”) 

“ It is, therefore, on these bases that' the Emperor 
AAushes to build the great political system with the 
idea of Avhich Providence has inspired him, and 
by which he increases the love and admiration for 
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his person which you share with all the French 
nation.” 

After this speech, the various decrees were read 
aloud. The following are the most important 
articles : — 

By the decree regulating the civil status of the 
Imperial family, the Princes and Princesses could not 
marry without the consent of the Emperor. Children 
born of a marriage contracted without his consent 
would have no claim to the privileges which in 
certain countries attach to morganatic marriages. 

Divorce was forbidden to the Imperial family, 
but separation, if authorized by the Emperor, was 
allowed. 

The guardians of Imperial children wore to bo 
named by him, 

ilcmbers of the Imperial family could not adopt 
children without his permission. 

The Arch-Chancellor of the Empire was to fulfil 
towards the Imperial family all the functions 
assigned by law to the officers of the civil status. 
A Secretary for the status of the Imperial family 
was to be chosen among the Ministers or from 
among the State Councillors.* 

The ceremonial for marriages and births was 
arranged. 

The Arch-Chancellor was to receive the IVill of 
• This voj* tState (.u«m:illor Kcgnault dc Saint-Jtand’Aiigvly. 
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the Emperor, as dictated by him to the Secretary of 
the Imperial Family, in presence of two witnesses- 
The Will was to he placed in the keeping of the 
Senate. 

The Emperor was to regulate everything con- 
cerning the education of the Princes and Princesses 
of his famity, appointing or removing those who had 
it in charge. All Princes born in the order of suc- 
cession were to be brought up together in a palace 
not more than twenty leagues from the residence of 
the Emperor. 

The education of the Princes was to begin at the 
age of seven, and end at that of sixteen. Children 
of certain persons distinguished by their services 
might be admitted by the Emperor to share in the 
advantages of this education. 

If a Prince in the order of succession should 
ascend a foreign throne, he would be bound, on his 
sons’ attaining the age of seven, to send them to the 
aforesaid palace. 

The Princes and Princesses could not leave France, 
nor remove beyond a radius of thirty leagues, without 
permission of the Emperor. 

If a member of the Imperial family were to mis- 
conduct himself, forgetting his high position and his 
duties, the Emperor might, for. a space of time not 
exceeding one year, place him under arrest, forbid 
him his presence, or send him into exile. He might 
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forbid an^ intercourse l)eh\cen members of his family 
and persons -who seemed to him of doubtful cha- 
racter. In serious cases, lie might order t^ o 3 ears’ 
seclusion in a State prison This was to be done in 
the presence of the Arch-Chancellor and of a family 
council piesided over bj himself, the Secretary of 
the Imperial Family to be in attendance. 

The great dignitaries and the duhes of the Empire 
i\ere subject to the provisions of these latter articles. 
After this first decree came the following : — • 

“ AVe have established and wo establish as duchies 
.uid great fiefs of our Empire the proMnccs heic- 
inaiter to be named 


Dalmatia 

Treviso 

Istrni 

FoUro 

FnuU 

Bassano 

(’adore 

A'lcenza 

Ilelliina 

Padua 

Concglinno 

Ro\ igo 


“AVc icscr\c to ouri>ehcs the iiucstituro of the 
said fiefs, to descend in succession to male issue 
In the o^ent of c\tmctioii, the end fiefs sh dl re^0It 
to the Imperial Cronn 

“It IS oiir intention that a fifteenth pirt ol the 
icNcniio that our kingdom of Italj’ draws, or may 
dl iw, from the said proMiiccs shall be an appanigc 
to the «aid fiefs, and Ikj possessed h\ thovo whom wc 
shall h.i\c ln^c^tcd with lliein Wc lescrxu to our- 
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selves for the same purpose the disposal of thirty 
millions of francs from national property situate in 
the said provinces. 

Le Mont Napoleon"^ shall be charged with twelve 
hundred thousand francs as Grovernment annuities, 
in favour of those generals, officers, and soldiers 
who have done good service to the country and to 
our Crown, hut on the express condition that they 
shall not alienate the said sum within ten years, 
without our permission. 

“ Until the kingdom of Italy shall have an army, 
we grant to the said kingdom a French contingent, 
to he maintained by our Imperial Treasury. To this 
end, our Eoyal Treasury of Italy shall pay, monthly, 
to our Imperial Treasury, the sum of two million 
five hundred thousand francs during the time that 
our army shall sojourn in Italy, that is, during 
six years. The heir-presumptive of Italy shall be 
entitled Prince of Yenice. 

“ The tranquillity of Europe requires that we 
should secure the safety of the peoples of Naples 
and Sicil}^, who have fallen into our power by the 
right of conquest, and who are part of the G-rand 
Empire ; we therefore declare our brother Joseph 
Napoleon, Grand Elector of France, King of Naples 
and Sicily. The crown shall be hereditary in the male 

^ Le Mont Najjoleon was a creation of Government stock for 
Italy. 
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line; failing this, we appoint it to our own legiti- 
mate children in the male line, and failing these, 
to the children of our brother Louis Napoleon ; ^ re- 
serving to ourselves, in the event of our brother 
Joseph’s dying without male children, the right of 
naming as successor to the said crown a Prince 
of our o^vn family, or an adopted son, according 
as we may deem it desirable in the interests of our 
people, and of that great system which Divine Pro- 
vidence has destined us to found. 

“ Six great fiefs are established in the said hing- 
dom, with the title of duchy, and tlie same preroga- 
tives as the others, to be in perpetuity appointed by 
us and our successors. 

“ We reserve to ourselves a revenue of one 
million on the kingdom of Naples, for distribution 
among the generals, oIBccrs, and privates of our 
army, on the same conditions as those set forth in 
the case of le Mont NajwUon. 

“ The King of Naples shall ho, in pci'potuity, a 
grand dignitary of the Empire, wc rescr\'ing to 
ourselves the right of creating him a Prince instead 
of Grand Elector. 

“ Wc declare that tlie crown of Najdes, wliich 
we place on the head of Prince Joseph and his heirs, 
shall in no way har their right to the succe-ssion (o 

* Bonaparte liml mado nil hU brollicrK tftVe tho name of 
Knpoleori. 
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tlie throne of France.^' But it is our will also that 
the crowns, whether of France, Italj, FTaples, and 
Sicily, shall never be united on the same head. 

''‘We give the duchies of Oleves and of Berg 
to our brother-in-law, Prince Joachim, and to his 
heirs male ; failing whom, they shall devolve on 
our brother Joseph, and if he have no male issue, 
on our brother Louis; but they are never to be 
united to the crown of France. The Duke of Oleves 
and Berg will continue to be Grand Admiral, and 
we shall have power to create a Yice- Admiral.” 

Lastly, the jirincipality of Guastalla was bestowed 
on Princess Borghese — the Prince was to bear the 
title of Prince of Guastalla; should they have no 
issue, the Emperor was to dispose of the principality 
at his pleasure. The same conditions were to hold 
good in the case of the principality of Neufchatel.f 

The principality of Lucca was augmented by the 
addition of some lands detached from the kingdom 
of Italy, and in return was to pay an annual sum of 
two hundred % thousand francs, which was likewise 
destined for military rewards. A portion of the 

^ Joseph Bonaparte had insisted on the assertion of this 
article. 

f Ondinot took possession of Nenfchatel, at the head of his 
grenadiers, and began by confiscating all English merchandise. 

t All these annual revenues were comprised, together with 
the levies made in war time, in what was called the Extraor- 
dinaiy Estate. 
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national property, situate in the duchies of Parma 
and Piacenza, was reserved for the same object. 

I have deemed it well to give almost the entire 
text of the different decrees, which seem to me to 
call for comment. This act of Bonaparte’s I’evealed 
to some extent the preponderance which he intended 
to give the French Empire over the conquered States 
of Europe, and also of that which he reserved 
to himself personally. It may easily be conceived 
that these decrees excited such disquiet throughout 
Europe as forbade us to cherish the hope of a long 
peace. It is also plain from them that Italy, which 
had been eager to seize on the independence which 
unity of government seemed to promise her, soon 
found her hopes betrayed by the secondary position 
in which she was placed by the bonds that sub- 
jected her to the Emperor. 

Ko matter how crareful Prince Eugene was, or 
how mild and just his government, the Italians soon 
perceived that conquest had placed them in the 
power of a master who made use of the resource.s 
of their beautiful land for liis own advantage only. 
They maintained on their territory, and at their 
cost, a foreign army. The largest j>art- of their 
revenue served to enrich Frenchmen. In everything 
that was exacted of them, much less regiird was 
paid to their interests than to the advantage of tiic 
Great Empire, and this soon became synonoinous 
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witli the ambitious projects of one man, who did 
not hesitate to claim from Italy sacrifices he would 
scarcety have dared to ask of France. The Yiceroy 
endeavoured to obtain some alleviation for the 
Italians, but in vain. They learned, however, to do 
justice to the character of Eugene, and to dis- 
tinguish between him and the rigorous measures 
which he was forced to carry out ; they were grateful 
to him for what he tried to do, and for his good 
intentions. This, however, did not last; the people, 
too .much oppressed, lost the power of being just, and 
included all Frenchmen, Prince Eugene at their 
head, in the hatred they bore to the Emperor. 

The Yiceroy himself, who was a faithful servant 
to Bonaparte, though he was under no delusion 
regarding him, told his mother, in my presence, 
that the Emperor, jealous of the affection Eugene 
had won, had imposed useless and oppressive 
measures upon him, in order to alienate the good 
will of the Italians. 

The vice-Queen contributed also, at first, to the 
popularity of her husband. She was beautiful, very 
kind-hearted, pious, and benevolent, and she charmed 
every one who approached her. Towards Bonaparte 
her manner was dignified and cold. ^ He disliked 
to hear her praised. She never passed much time in 
Paris. 

Several of the articles of these decrees were never 
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carried out. Cliange of circumstauces led to change 
of purpose ; new passions brought forth new fancies, 
or sudden suspicion altered former resolves. In 
many respects the government of Bonaparte re- 
sembled the Palace of the Legislature, in which the 
Chamber of Deputies is now installed. The former 
building remains unaltered ; but, in order to render 
it more imposing, a faijade has been erected, which, 
seen from the river side, is undouhtediy a grand 
object, but if we walk round the building, we 
find that the fafado docs not harmonize with the 
arehiteeturo. Bonaparte frequently erected fn9ades 
only, political, legislative, or .administrative. 

After the reception of these messages the Senate 
passed a vote of thanks to the Emperor, and deputa- 
tions wore sent to the new Queen of Naples, who 
received them with her usual simple grace, and 
to the two Piincesses. Murat had already departed 
to take possession of his duchy. The newspapers 
assured us ho was received with acclamations, 
and g.ave a similar account of the delight of the 
Ncapolit.ans ; but from private letters we learnt 
that the war was to he continued, and that C.ilahria 
would make a stout resistance. Joseph has a mild 
disposition, and in no place has he made himsedf 
personally disliked ; hut he is wanting in tact, and 
he has alwavs shown himself unequal to the position 
in which he was placed. To tell the truth, the 
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business of kingship, as established by Bonaparte, 
has been a difficult one. 

Having settled these important points, the 
Emperor turned to occupations of a lighter kind. 
On the 7th of April the betrothal of the young 
couple of whom I have already spoken in a pre- 
ceding chapter, took place at the Tuileries. The 
ceremony was performed in the Diana Q-allery in 
the evening; there was a numerous and brilliant 
Court. The bride-elect wore a silver-embroidered 
gown ornamented with roses. The witnesses on 
her side were MM. de Talleyrand, De Ohampagny, 
and De Segur ; and for the bridegroom, the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Bavaria, the G-rand Chamberlain of 
the Elector of Baden, and Baron Dalberg, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Baden.'^' 

On the following evening the marriage was 
celebrated in state. The Tuileries were illuminated ; 
fireworks were exhibited on the Plaee Louis XY., 
then called Place de la Concorde. 

The Court displayed a special splendour for the 
occasion, even beyond its usual extravagant luxury. 
The Empress wore a gown entirely covered with 
gold embroidery of different shades, and. wore, 
besides the Imperial crown, pearls in her hair' to 
the value of a million francs ; Princess Borghese 

*■ Nephew to the Prince Primate, Arch-Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire. 
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shone with all the Borghese diamonds added to 
her own, which were priceless. Madame Murat 
wore rubies ; Madame Louis was almost covered 
with turquoises set in brilliants ; the new Queen 
of Naples, who was slight and delicate, seemed to 
bend beneath the weight of piecious stones. I 
remember that I had a Court dress made for the 
occasion,* although I was not usually among the 
most brilliantly dressed ladies of the Court. It was 
of pink crape, spangled with silver, and looped 
up with wreaths of jasmine. I wore a wreath 
of jasmine, and diamond wheat eais. My jewels 
were worth from forty thousand to fifty thousand 
francs, far less in value than those of our Court 
ladies. 

Princess Stephanie had received magnificent gifts 
from her husband, and still more splendid ones from 
the Emperor. She wore a circlet of diamonds sur- 
mounted with orange blossom. Her Court dress 
was of white tulle, with silver stars and sprays of 
orange blossom. She approached the altar with 
much gracefulness, and made her deep curtsies so 
as to charm the Emperor and every one else. Her 
father, who stood among the senatois, was moved 
to tears. His position in this ceremony was curious, 
and his feelings must have been rather comjjlc^. 
The Order of Baden was conferred on him. 

• It cost bixty loms. 
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Tlie Carclinnl Legate, Caprara, solemnized the 
marriage. At the conclusion of the ceremony, we 
returned from the cliapcl to flie State apartments 
in the same order as tliat in wliicli we liad come 
down; llie Princes and Ih-incosses licading tlie pro- 
cession, the Emjiress followed by all her ladies, with 
the Prince of }3aden at lier side, and tlie Emperor 
leadino' the bride. lie wore his Slate costume. I 

O 

have already said that it became him well. Nothing 
Avas AA%auting to the pageantry of the procession but 
a more deliberate stop ; but Bonaparte always 
AAmuld Avalk fast, and he hurried us more . than 
AA^as dignified or desirable. 

The trains of the J'^rincesses and Queens, and that 
of the Empress, wei'e boi’iie b}^ pages. ^Vs for the 
rest of us, although lettijig our ti-ains fall AAmuld 
ha Am greatly improAmd our appearance, AAm Avere 
obliged to cany them OAmr one arm, because their 
excessiA'e length AAmuld haAm caused far too much 
delay for the Emperor’s quick pace. 

It frequentty happened in State ceremonials, 
and rendered them less imposing, that the Cham- 
berlains preceding him AAmuld repeat in a Ioav 
tone, as they trod on our heels, “ Noav then, 
ladies, please to get on.” The Countess d’Arberg, 
who had been at the Court of the Archduchess, 
in the Netherlands, and Avas accustomed to German 
etiquette, Avas always so Ausibly annoyed b}^ this 
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intimation, that we, who were used to it, could not 
but laugh at her. She used to say, with some 
humour, that we ought to he called “ postillions-in- 
waiting,” and that we had better have had short 
skirts given to us than the long train, which was of 
no use, 

M. de Talleyrand was also much annoyed by this 
habit, as, in his capacity of Giand Chamberlain, he 
had to precede the Emperor, and he, on accomit of a 
weakness of the lower limbs, found even slow walking 
difficult. The aides-de-camp used to ho amused at 
his vexation. As for the Empress, this was one of 
the points on which slie would not yield to her 
husband. She bad a very graceful manner of 
walking, and was aveiso to biding any of her ac- 
complishments, therefore nothing could induce her 
to hurry. The pressure began among those wlm 
were following her. 

"When wo weie starting for the chajM)!, I recollect 
that the Emperor, who was little used to giving his 
band to ladies, was puzzled, not knowing whether 
to offer his right or bis left band to the bride. It 
was she who had to make the decision. 

A. great reception was held that day in the State 
'■apartments; there was a concert, then a l/illet ami 
supper, as I have I>eforo described. Tlio Quecii 
of Nai)les having jM^'^ed next after the 
Ilonapartc jdaced his adopted daughter at his right 
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liand, abovo bis mother. On that evening* again, 
j^Iadame i\Iurat liad to cndnrc the groat mortification 
of passing through tlie doorway's after the young 
Princess of Baden. 

The Court removed next day io I^ralmaison, and 
shortly afterwards to Saint Cloud. I have already 
related what occurred there. On the 20th wo came 
back to Paris, to be present at a splendid fete given 
in honour of the mar]*iagc. 

The Em 2 :)cror, wishing to display his Court to the 
Parisians, allowed a considerable number of invita- 
tions to be sent to men and women of every class. 
The State apartments were filled by an immense 
crowd.* Two quadrilles were danced ; one, in which 
I took part, was IMadamc Louis Bonaparte’s, and 
was performed with dance-steps in the Salle des 
iNIarechaux. Sixteen ladies, in groups of four, dressed 
in white, their heads wreathed with flowers of 
difterent colours, their dresses ornamented with 
flowers, and with diamond wheat ears in thei]* hair, 
danced with sixteen gentlemen wearing white satin 
coats, and scarfs corresponding in colour to their 
partners’ flowers. When our dance was concluded, 
the Empress and the Imperial family entered the 
Diana G-allery, where Madame Murat was at the 
head of another quadrille — the persons composing 

^ There were 2500 persons at this hall. Supper was served 
in the State- Council room. 
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it teing costumed as Spaniards, with ]iats and 
feathers 

After this, every one was allowed to dance — cit)- 
and Court together Ices and refreshments were 
distributed in profusion The Emperor returned to 
Saint Cloud, having remained ahoiit an hour, and 
spoken to a great number of persons , that is to saj , 
having ashed each one his or her name Dancing 
TV as kept up aftei his departure, until morning 

Perhaps I have lingered too long on those details, 
hut they are a relief from the serious narrativ o I 
have undertaken, and of which m^ woman’s pen 
becomes at times a little weary 

"While making and unmaking Kings, according to 
the oppression of Jl do Fontanes ,* while giving his 
adopted daughter m marriage, and joining in the 
festivities of which I have spoken, the Emperor 
assiduously attended the State councils, hastened on 
thoir w ork, and forvv arded daily a great numhor of 
law s to the Legislature Stale Councillor Treilhard 
was the hearer of tho code of procedure, completed 
during this y ear , many regulations were .igrccd to 
concerning trade, and the session w is closed by 
,1 statement which conveyed grind ideas of the 
tloiinshing st itc of onr finance Not an extra sou 
was demanded from the nation, piihho works had 
been accomplished, and others were in contompla- 

• Sjiccch of til IVi n lent if tie Corn- llii« vnr 
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tiou; there was a formidable army, as was well 
known, and only a fixed debt of 48,000,000; a civil 
list of 35,000,000 against 8,000,000 of revenue. 

Meanwhile the Emperor’s resentment against the 
English Grovernment was growing deeper. The 
Cabinet, which, however changed in its individual 
members, was not changed in its policy towards us, 
declared war on the King of Prussia, to punish him 
for his neutrahty in the last war, and for his 
conquest of Hanover, which he had just taken. 

A long article on European politics appeared in 
the Moniteur. The author tried to prove that by 
this rupture England would accelerate the policy 
which must • close the northern ports against 
her, the ports of the south being already closed, 
and that she would strengthen the union between 
France and the Continent. The position of Holland 
was next fully discussed. The Grrand Pensionary 
Schimmelpeiininck -had, it was , reported, become 
blind. What would be the course taken by the Dutch ? 
It was known that the Emperor, who had not 
directly authorized the recent changes in the organi- 
zation of that country, had spoken as follows : “ The 
prosperity and liberty of nations can only be assured 
by one of two systems of government — a consti- 
tutional monarchy or a republic, constituted accord- 
ing to the principles of liberty. In Holland the 
Grrand Pensionary exercises an important influence 
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on' the elections of the representatives of the legis- 
lative body ; this is a radical vice in the constitution. 
Nevertheless all nations cannot ■with impunity leave 
the choice of their representatives to the public, 
and -when there is danger to be apprehended from 
assembling the people, recourse must bo had to the 
principles of a good and wise monarchy. Tiiis, 
perhaps, is what will occur to the Dutch. It is for 
them to appreciate their situation, and to choose 
between the two systems that one which is most 
likely to establish public prosperity and public liberty 
on a solid basis.” These words wore sufiicionfly in- 
dicative of what was in store for Holland. The 
writer next pointed out the advantages which must 
result to Franco from the duchies of Cloves and Berg 
being occupied by a Frenchman, inasmuch ns our 
relations avith Holland would be better, and that 
all the countries on the right bank of the Rhino 
would be occupied by allies of the Imperial family. 

The Prince do Ncufchritcl was about to close 
Switzerland against English traders.* The Emperor 
of Austria was said to be engaged in tending 
his wounds, and resolved on a long peace. The 
Russians, still agitated by English jiolicy, had 
had fresh contests in D.almatia, being unwilling 

• Tlio town ot Jtafiol, nlanncil t»r ttie Itimata of tlio Vrcncli 
Government, (Icvlincd nil commerce with linglnnd. Tlie 
of Itlniria, who wn-v hnt ill celablhiietl on her throne, did the 


e.vine. 
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to give up the country situated near the mouth 
of the Cattaro, which was in their occupation ; but 
the presence of the Grrand Army, whose return had 
been suspended, had compelled them at length to 
fulfil the conditions of the last treaty. 

The Pope was dismissing from Rome all persons, 
whether English, Russians, or Sardinians, suspected 
of intriguing, and whose presence gave umbrage to 
the French Government. 

The kingdom of Naples was almost entirely sub- 
jugated; Sicil}'- was defended by a mere handful 
. of English ; France was in close alliance with the 
Porte ; the Turkish Government was less mercenary 
and less ignorant than had been supposed, and 
understood that the presence of the French in 
Dalmatia might be most useful in protecting Turkey 
from Russian invasion ; lastly, our army was more 
formidable than ever, and well able to resist the 
attacks of a fourth coalition, to form which Europe 
was, after all, not disposed. 

This sketch of our position with regard to 
Europe could only be reassuring to those who took 
in their literal sense plausible phrases which emanated 
- from the highest source. It was easy enough for 
any one who read them without absolute credu- 
lity, to perceive that the populations were not so 
docile as we tried to make out, that we were begin- 
ning to sacrifice their interests to our own policy, 
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that England, angered by failure, was bent on 
raising up now enemies for ns, that the King of 
Prussia was selling us bis friendship, and that 
Russia was still threatening us. Men no longer 
believed in the pacific intentions which the Emperor 
announced in all his speeches. But there was 
something so impressive in his plans, his military 
talent was so abundantly proved, he bestowed such 
greatness on France, that, duped b3' her own glory, 
forced as she was to bend beneath the j'oko, she 
consented also to be beguiled by the enchanter. 
Moreover, the internal prosperity of the country had • 
apparently increased; there was no augmentation 
of taxes ; everything contributed to dazzle us, and 
not one of us, acted upon as wo wore by the im- 
pulsion which Bonaparte had given us all, had 
either the leisure or the will for serious rcllcctioti. 
The Emperor used to s.ay, “ Luxury and glory have 
never failed to turn the beads of the French." 

Shortly after, wo were told that a great council, 
at which affairs of the highest importance had lx:cn 
discussed, had been held at the Hague by the repre- 
sentatives of the Batavian people, and a rumour has 
allowed to spread that a new Dutch monarchy was 
about to be founded. 

Meanwhile, the English ncwspaiwrs wore full of 
criticisms on the progress which the Imiwrial 
|x>wer was making in Eurojic. “ If Bonaparte, 
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tliey said, “ succeeds in accomplisliiug liis design of 
a Federal Empire, France will become tlie' sovereign 
arbiter of almost the whole Continent.” He was 
delighted at this prediction, and resolutely strove to 
realize it. 

M. de Talle3n’and, at tliat time in great repute, used 
his influence in Europe to gain over the foreign 
Ministers. He asked for and obtained from the 
sovereigns exactly those ambassadors whom he knew 
he could make amenable. For instance, he obtained 
from Prussia the Marquis de Lucchesini,"'' who sub- 
sequentl}’- acted in the French interest, against his' 
own master. He was a clever man, of a somewhat 
scheming disposition. He was born at Lucca, but 
a taste for travelling took him in his jmuth to 
Berlin, where he was received by Frederick the 
G-reat, who, liking his conversation and his philo- 
sophical principles, kept him near his own person, 
gave him a place at Court, and founded his fortunes. 
He was subsequently entrusted with Prussian affairs, 
became a person of importance, and had suflicient 
luck and ability to remain long in high repute. 

* It might he inferred, from this j)assage that Lucohesini was 
ambassador at Paris only from this period; he had, however, 
filled that post at the time of the Peace of Amiens. But he had 
not always supported the interests of France, and, although he 
was in personal relations with M. de Talleyrand, he belonged 
rather to the English party, and his reports aroused a hostile 
feeling in Prussia against ns. — P. E. 
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He married a Prussian lady, and both ho and ]iis 
wife, when they came to France, devoted them- 
selves to JI. de Talleyrand, who made use of them 
to further his own ends. It was long before the 
King of Prussia found out that his ambassador had 
joined in the plots against him, and Lucohesini did 
not fall into disgrace until some years later. The 
marquis then repaired to Ital 3 -, aud found a fresh 
field for his ambition in the infiuence he obtained 
over the sovereign of Lucca, who had become Grand- 
Duohess of Tuscany, The events of 1814 caused 
his downfall to follow on that of his mistress. The 
Marchosa do Lucohesini, who was rather addicted to 
coquetr}’, was, while in Paris, one of the most obse- 
quious of Madame do Talle^'rand's friends. 

On the 5th of June, the Emperor received an 
Ambassador Extraordinarj- from the Porte, with 
messages of congratulation and friendship from 
the Sult.an. These messages were accompanied by 
magnificent presents of diamonds, a pearl nccKdace 
worth cightj’ thousand francs, perfumes, innumer- 
able shawls, and Arab horses, with housings adomc<l 
with precious stones. The Emperor gave the neck- 
l.ace to his wife, and distributed the diamonds and 
the shawls among the LadicB-in-M'aiting. Some were 
given also to the wives of jtinisters, of Jlarsha!.*, 
and to a few others. The Empres.s reserved the 
finest for herself, and there j'cl remained enough to 
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be used afterwards for tlie decoration of a boudoir 
at Compiegne, wbicb Josephine bad arranged for 
berself with’ special care, but which was never used 
save by the Empress Marie Louise. 

On the same day the Envoy from Holland came 
to announce • that it had been decided at the Hague, 
upon- mature deliberation, that a constitutional 
monarchy was the only form of government which 
would thenceforth be suitable for Holland, because 
such a monarchy would harmonize with the prin- 
ciples now spreading in Europe ; and that, in order 
to consolidate it, they solicited Louis Napoleon, the 
Emperor’s brother, to become their first King. 

Bonaparte replied that such a monarchy would 
doubtless be profitable to the general policy of Europe, 
and that, by removing anxieties of his own, it would 
enable him to deliver important places into the hands 
of the Dutch, which hitherto he had felt it his 
duty to retain. Then turning towards his brother, 
he enjoined him to have a care of the people 
entrusted to him. 

This scene was well acted. Louis made a fitting 
reply. On the audience coming to an end, the 
doors were flung open, as on the occasion when 
Louis XIY. accepted the succession to Spain,' and 
the new King of Holland was announced to the 
assembled Court. 

Immediately on this, the Arch-Chancellor, accord- 
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ing to custom, carried the new Imperial message to 
the Senate, and made the usual speech. 

The Emperor guaranteed to his brother the in- 
tegrity of his States, and that his children should 
succeed him, but the crowns of France and of 
Holland were never to be united on one head. 

In the case of a minority, the Queen was to l>o 
Regent, and failing her, the Emperor of the French, 
in right of his position as perpetual head of the 
Imperial family, was to appoint a Regent, whom he 
was to select from among the Princes of the royal 
family or among the Dutch nation. 

The King of Holland was to remain Constable of 
the Empire. A Vice-Constable was to. bo created 
at the Emperor 8 pleasure. 

The message also contained an announcement to 
the Senate that the Arch-Chancellor of the German 
Empire had ashed of the Pope that Cardinal Fesch 
might be designated as his coadjutor and successor ; 
and that His Holiness had informed the Emperor of 
this request, who had approved of it. 

“ Lastly, the duchies of Benevento and of Ponte 
Corvo, being a subject of litigation between the 
Courts of Naples and Rome, in order to put an cud 
to these difiicultics, and reserving to ourselves the 
indemnification of these Courts, wo erect them," 
says the decree, “ into duchies and fiefs of the 
Empire, and wo bestow them on our Grand Cliam- 
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berlain - Talleyrand, and on our cousin Marshal 
Bernadotte, to reward tbem for services rendered to 
the country. They will bear the titles of these 
duchies, they will take an oath to serve us as faith- 
ful and loyal subjects, and, if their issue should fail, 
we reserve to ourselves the right of disposing of 
those principalities.” Bonaparte had no great liking 
for Marshal Bernadotte ; but probably felt bound to 
promote him because he had married the sister of 
Joseph Bonaparte’s wife, and it seemed fitting that 
the sister of a Queen should be, at least, a Princess. 

It is unnecessary for me to add that the Senate 
approved of all these proceedings. 

On the day following the ceremonial which intro- 
duced another king into Bonaparte’s family circle, 
we were at breakfast with the Empress, when her 
husband entered the room, looking extremely 

pleased, and holding little Napoleon by the hand. 

\ 

He addressed us all in these terms : ‘‘ Mesdames, 
here is a little boy who is going to recite to 
you one of La Fontaine’s fables. I made him learn 
it this morning, and you shall hear how well he 
knows it.” On this the child began to repeat the 
fable of the frogs who asked for a king, and the 
Emperor laughed loudly at each allusion that seemed 
applicable to the cireumstances. He stood behind 
Madame Louis’s armchair — she was seated at table 
opposite her mother — and pinched her ears as he 
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asked her over and over again, “ “What do j'ou say 
to that, Hortense ? ” No one said much in reply. 
I was smiling to myself as I ate ray breakfast, and 
the Emperor, in high good humour, said to me, 
laughing also, “ I see that Madame de Rt'musat 
thinks I am giving Napoleon a good education."’ 

Louis" acquisition of a kingdom revealed to his 
brother the deplorable state of his domestic affairs. 
Madame Louis could not contemplate her accession 
to a throne without bitter weeping. The ungenial 
climate to which she was about to remove, which 
must needs aggravate the wretched state of her 
health ; the dread she felt of living alone with her 
tyrannical husband; his increasing dislike of her, 
which did not le.sscn hia jealousy, although it de- 
prived it of rational excuse — all those things made 
licr resolve to open her licart to the Emperor. 
She confided her sorrows to him, and prepared him 
for the fresh troubles that, no doubt, awaited her. 
She entreated his protection in the future, and 
exacted from Jiim a promise never to judge her 
unheard. She went so far as to tell him that, 
foreseeing the jicrsccution she would have to enduro 
in the isolation to which slio would be subjected, 
she liad resolved that when she should have suffered 
up to a certain iwint, she would leave the world 
and retire to a convent, relimpiishing a crown of 
whicli she could already fool the thorns. 
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The Emperor entreated her to have courage and 
patience; he promised to protect her, and directed 
her to advise with him before taking an}^ decisive 
step. 

I can hear witness that this unhappy lady as- 
cended her throne in the spirit of a victim resigning 

liAVHAlf +.n Rap.rifiriA 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

1806. 

I go toCautcrets — Tlio Kingof Ilollatitl— Factltionstranqnillity 
of Franco — AT. Jo 3rot(crnich — Tho now catechism — Tho 
Gormanio Confederation— Poland— Death of Air. Fox — War 
is declared — ^Dejuirturo of tho Emperor — 11. Pnsquicr and 
H, JIolC — Session of tho Senato— ‘Tho opening of hostilities— 
Tho Court — Kcccption of Cardinal Maury, 

In the Juno of this year, I went to take tho waters 
at Cauterets, and remained away throe months. I 
was in very delicate health, and needed a respite 
from Court life and from tho daily anxieties which 
were wearing alike to mind and body. Aly family — 
that is to say, my husband, my mother, and my 
children — were settled at Autcuil, wlicnco JI. do 
Reinusat could easily get to Saint Cloud, and there 
they passed a happy and peaceful summer. Our 
Court was then rcry quiet; tho sovereigns of 
Holland had taken their departure, and the members 
of Bonaparte’s family' had separate establMimcnts. 
Tho Kmi>eror was engrossed by the gathering clouds 
in Europe, and was constantly at work; his wife 
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employed her leisure in beautifying her estate of 
Malmaison. 

• The Mointeuv contained glowing accounts of the 
triumphal entry, into tlieir respective States, of the 
Princes created by Bonaparte. Enthusiasm was 
said to be at the highest at Naples, at Berg, at 
Baden, and in Holland, "and the populace was de- 
lighted everywhere. The speeches of tlie new Kings 
or Princes, in which tliey treated their subjects to a 
IDOinpous panegyric of tlie great man whose envoys 
the}^ were, were published for our edification. It is 
certain that, at first, Louis Bonaparte found favour 
with the Dutch. His wife .shared his popularity in 
it, and displayed such aflability, that very soon, as 
I heard from some French people who accompanied 
them, her strange husband became jealous of the 
affection she inspired. 

Like his brother, Louis was intolerant of the 

least independence in others. After exacting that 

the Queen should hold a brilliant Court, he suddenly 

changed his mind, and reduced her by degi’ees to a 

very solitary life, thus isolating her from the people 

over whom she too had b§en appointed to reign. 
/ 

If I may believe the accounts I have received from 
persons who could have had no motive for inventing 
them, he resumed his distrustful jealousy and his 
system of spying, and the Queen was constantly sub- 
jected to insult. The poor young creature, in a state 
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of chronic iil-health and profound melancholy, per- 
ceived that it was not her husbands pleasure that 
she should share the affection, he hoped to inspire 
in his Dutch subjects. Sorrow had made her in- 
different to such things; she ^vithd^e^v into the 
solitude of her palace, where she lived almost as a 
prisoner, devoting herself to the arts she loved, and 
indulging her excessive affection for her eldest hoy. 
The child, who was forward for his age, greatly 
loved his mother, to the extreme jealousy of Louis. 
The latter would sometimes try to obtain his pre- 
fcrcDce by indulgence carried to excess; then again 
ho would alarm him by outbreaks of passion, and 
the boy clung the more to her, who always loved, 
and never frightened him. ^Icn were found — such 
men are always to he found in Courts — who, for 
hire, undertook to watch the Queen and report her 
every action. The letters she wrote were opened, 
lest they might contain any allusion to events in her 
husband’s dominions. She has assured mo that 
Jiiorc lljan once slm found her desk open and Iicr 
papers upset, and that if she had chosen she miglit 
have detected the King*^ spies in the act of carrying 
out his instructions. It was soon perceived at the 
Dutch Court that to ap]>car to Iks influenced in any 
way by the Queen ^vas to lose ono*.s own chances 
of favour, and on this fihe was iiiuncdiately forsaken. 
Any unfortunate person addressing him‘'cir to her, 
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in order to solicit a favour, would be immediately 
suspected ; any i\Iinister conversing with her on the 
most trifling matter would fall under the King’s 
displeasure. The damp climate of Holland aggra- 
vated her ailments ; she fell into a state of atrophy 
perceptible to every one, but which the King did 
not choose, at first, to notice. Slie has told me 
that her life at this time was so hard and seemed so 
hopeless, that frequently, when residing at one of 
her country houses not far from the sea, and gazing 
at the ocean stretched before her, and the English 
vessels blockading the harbours, she ardently wished 
that some chance would bring one of them to the 
coast, and that some partial invasion might be 
attempted, in which she should be made a prisoner. 
At last, her physicians ordered her to Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, and the King himself, who was out of 
health, resolved on accompanying her thither, and 
also taking the waters. 

From this time Holland began to suffer from the 
prohibitive system which the Emperor imposed on 
everything appertaining to the Empire. 

It nnust be said of Louis Bonaparte that he 
promptly defended the interests of the people con- 
fided to him, and opposed the tyrannical measures 
forced on him by the Imperial policy as strongly as 
was in his power. He met the Emperor’s reproaches 
on the subject with firmness, and resisted him in 
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such a manner as to gain the affection of the Dutch. 
In this they did him justice. 

Switzerland also was compelled to decline all 
trade w’ith England, and English goods w’erc seized 
everywhere. These measures served to strengthen 
the party in London who were anxious to force 
France into fresh European wars at any price. 

Mr. Fox, who w’as then Prime Minister, seemed, 
hovrever, to lean towards peace, and to be willing to 
receive overtures of negotiation. During the 
Bummer he W’as attacked by the illness which subse- 
quently proved fatal to him, and his influence 
declined. The Russians were still contending wdth 
our troops for the possession of certain parts of 
Dalmatia. Tlie Grand Army sliowcd no sign of 
returning to Franco ; the promised fetes were con- 
stantly deferred. 

The King of Prussia was inclined to peace, hut 
his young and lovely consort, as well ns Prince 
Louis of Prussia and a part of the Court, did all they 
could to incite him to war. They pointed out to him 
that the future had in store the liberation of Poland, 
the aggrandizement of S.axony, and the danger of 
the Confederation of the Rhine being organized. 
It must bo admitted that the EmjKror’s line of 
conduct was a justification for the disqtiict of 
EurojM}. English ix)licy was by degrees regaining 
its influence over the Emperor of Russia. Coutit 
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Woronzow had been sent to London, and he fell so 
completely under the influence exerted over him, 
that the Continent was again disturbed. 

The Czar had sent Baron d’Oubril to Paris, to 
negotiate with us, and a treaty of peace was, in 
fact, signed by him and M. de Talleyrand on the 
20th' of July, hut, as will he seen hereafter, it was 
never ratified at St. Petersburg. 

About this time Greneral Junot was made .Grovernor 
of Paris. 

France was in a state of profound tranquillity. 
Day by day the Emperor met with less opposition. 
A firm, equable, and strict administration, which 
was just, inasmuch as it was equal for all, regulated 
both the exercise of authority and the mode of sup- 
porting it. The conscription was strictly enforced, 
but as yet the murmurs of the people were but faint ; 
the French had not then exhausted the sentiment 
of glory, as they have done since that time, and, 
moreover, the brilliant possibilities of a military 
career fascinated the youth of France, and they all 
espoused the • cause of Bonaparte. Even in the 
families of the nobility, who were, on principle or 
from habit, in opposition, the pohtical creed of the 
father, was less firmly held by the children, and 
parents were perhaps, in their secret heart, not sorry 
to relax somewhat of their severity on the plea of 
paternal concession. Nor was any opportunity 
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overlooked of indicatiBg that the nation had re- 
turned to the natural course and order of things. 

The feast of the 15th of August having become 
that of St. Napoleon, the Minister of the Interior 
wrote a circular letter to all the Prefects, recom- 
mending them to combine rejoicings for the birth- 
day of the Emperor and the re-establishment of 
religion in the solemnization of the fete. “ No 
holiday,” said the letter, “ can inspire deeper feelings 
than that in which a great people, in the pride of 
victory and the consciousness of happiness, celebrates 
the birthday of the sovereign to whom all its felicity 
and glory are to be ascribed.” 

It ought to be constantly repeated, as well for 
the sake of nations to come as for the sake of those 
who are called to reign over them, that both peoples 
and kings who allow themselves to be deceived by 
an appearance of calm, after the storm of a revolu- 
tion, are in the wrong. If this time of peace has 
not called into existence an order of thin^ in- 
dicated by national needs, then it is fallacious calm, 
a respite resulting from circumstances — of which an 
able man will indeed avail himself, hut which he 
cannot really utilize, unless he prudently regulates 
the advance of thoso who have trusted him. Ear 
from so acting, Bonaparte, powerful and headstrong, 
opened, as it were, a long parenthesis in the French 
Revolution. Ho always had a conviction that this 
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parentliesis would be closed at bis death, which • to 
him seemed the only possible limit to his fortune. 

He seized the reins of France when Frenchmen 
were wandering bewildered in every direction, and 
were fearful that they should never reach the goal 
to which they aspired ; their desires, which were 
vague because they no longer ventured to undertake 
any kind of enterprise boldly, were then turned into 
military ardour, the most dangerous of any, because 
the most opposed to the true citizen spirit. For 
a long while Bonaparte reaped the advantage of 
this, but he did not foresee that, in order to rule 
after his fashion a nation which for a time had 
become distrustful of its own strength, and which 
yet felt the need of a great restoration, it was 
imperative that victory should always follow on 
war, and that reverses must inevitably turn men’s 
reflections in a direction dangerous for himself. 

He was also, I believe, hurried along by the force 
of circumstances, resulting from the events of every 
day. But he was determined to check the growth of 
liberty at any cost, and to this end he directed all 
his efforts. It has frequently been said, both during 
the Empire and after his fall, that he understood 
the science of governing better than any other 
man. This is the case, doubtless, if it be only under- 
stood as the knowledge of means whereby to enforce 
obedience; but if the word “science” includes '' 
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clear and certain knowledge of a thing, founded on 
principles either self-evident or proved to demonstra- 
tion,” ^ then it is certain that in Bonaparte’s system 
of government there was no place for those elements 
which manifest the esteem of the sovereign for his 
subjects. He by no means recognized that every 
man who intends to rule other men for any length of 
time, must begin by conceding certain rights to them, 
lest, weary of their mental inaction, they should 
one day claim those rights for themselves. He did 
not know how to stir generous passion, or to appre- 
ciate and evoke moral virtues, and thus elevate him- 
self in proportion as he aggrandized human nature. 

Singular in every respect, he believed himself to bo 
vastly superior to the rest of the world, and never- 
theless he was afraid of superiority in others. Is there 
one among those who knew him well who has not 
heard him say that he preferred men of second-rate 
abilities ? Is there one who has not remarked that 
when he made use of a man of talent, of what- 
ever kind, he would, before he felt he could trust 
him, find out his weak point, and in most cases 
hasten to divulge it? Did he not always depre- 
- date, and often falsely, those whose services ho 
employed ? The truth is, Bonaparte’s gifts, whether 
to the world, to nations, or to individuals, were all 
bargains. 

• TKis definition is ^veii in tlie Enoyclopaidia. 
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Those bargains, which were enforced rather than 
offered, flattered the vanity of human nature, and 
thus for a long time beguiled men’s minds, so that 
it is now hard to reduce them to hounds of 
possibility and reason. Such a policy as this may 
certainly avail to purchase service of every kind, 
but it follows that it must he based on unvarying 
success. Are we to conclude from this that the French 
were unpardonahly guilty, because they fell into the 
power of such a man ? Will posterity condemn them 
for their imprudent trust in him ? I think not. 

Bonaparte, who employed good or evil things 
indifferently, according as they served his purpose, 
understood thoroughly that no secure foundations 
can he laid in times of trouble. He therefore 
began by restoring order, and it was thus he won 
us, poor tired wayfarers that we were, battered by 
many a storm ! That which he created for his own 
profit only we accepted gratefully ; tlie social order 
which was restored by him, that it might become 
the groundwork of his despotic sway, we regarded 
as the greatest of his gifts, and the pledge of 
other benefits. We believed that the man who re- 
established public morality, religion, and civilization,, 
who patronized art and literature, and who undertook 
to reduce society to order, -must have a soul capable 
of true greatness, and perhaps, after all, our error, 
which was deplorable because it served his purposes 
VOL. II. 
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80 long, proves the generosity of our sentiments 
ratlier than our impiiidence 

Until Prussia declared war, no event of any 
importance took place In the course of the 
summer, Count jSIetternich, the Austrian ambas- 
sador, arrived in Pans He occupied an important 
position in Europe, took part m events of the highest 
importance, and finally made an enormous fortune , 
but his abilities did not rise above the schemes 
of a second-rate policy At the period of which 
I am speaking, he was young, good looking, and 
popular with women A little liter, he formed an 
attachment to Madame Murat, and he retained a 
feeling towards her which for a long time aided 
to keep her husband on the throne of Naples, and 
which, probably, is still of service to her in her 
retiiement * 

In the month of August a decree which settled 
the new catechism of the Gallican Church was pro- 
mulgated It was entitled “Bossuet’s Catechism,” 
and it contained, together with doctrines taken from 
the works of the Bishop of Meau\, some remarkable 
utterances on the duties of the French people towards 
their Emperor 

Page 55 “ Question What are the duties of Chns- 

• At the present date (1819) eho is liMng in the States of the 
Emperor of Austria (She died M Florence on the 18th of May, 
1839—1 11) 
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tians towards their rulers ; and what, in particular, 
are our duties towards Napoleon I., our Emperor ? 

’"’‘Answer. Christians owe to the princes who 
govern them, and we, in particular, owe to 
Napoleon I., our Emperor, love, respect, obedience, 
fidelity, military service, and the tributes ordained 
for the preservation and defence of the Empire and 
of his throne. To honour and serve our Emperor is, 
therefore, to honour and to serve Grod. 

” Q. Are there any special reasons which should 
more strongly attach us to our Emperor, Napoleon I. ? 

“A, Yes; for it is he whom G-od raised up in 
difficult circumstances to restore the public profession 
of the holy religion of our forefathers, and to he 
its protector. He has restored public order by his 
profound and active wisdom; he defends the State 
by his powerful arm, and he has become the 
anointed of the Lord through the consecration of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the Head of the Universal 
Church. 

“ Q. What ought we to think of such jpersons as 
may fail in their duties towards our Emperor ? 

“ A. According to the Apostle St. Paul, they 
would thereby he resisting the orders of G-od Himself, 
and would become worthy of eternal damnation.” ^ 

* “ Were we, then, to believe,” asks Madame de Stael, “ that 
Bonaparte could award hell in the next world, because he gave the 
idea of it in this ? ” There is some exaggeration in this remark ; 
but the following seems to me to be extremely accurate; — 
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During Mr. Fax’s tenure of office, Bonaparte, 
either from private information, or because he per- 
ceived the policy of the Prime Minister to be opposed 
to that of his predecessor, flattered himself that he 
should be able to conclude a treaty of peace with 
England. Besides the advantages to be gained from 
this, his pride was always singularly mortified that the 
English Government did not acknowledge him as a 
sovereign. The title of “General,” which the English 
newspapers gave him, always annoyed him extremely. 
Notwithstanding his greatness, he had some of the 
weaknesses of o. parvenu. 

When Fox fell ill, the Moniteicr announced that 
there was reason to fear that the gravity of his 
malady might throw English policy back once more 
into its ordinary complications. 

Meanwhile, the design of the Confederation of the 
Rhine was suddenly disclosed. In the Emperor’s 
grand feudal plan this was comprised : it would 
increase the number of the feudatories of the French 
Empire, and spread the European revolution. But 
if it be true that the old institutions of the Continent 
have reached a point at which their decrepitude gives 
irresistible warning of the necessity of their fall, it 

“Nations have sincere piety only in those countries where one 
may love God and the Christian religion with one’s whole soxtl 
without losing, and especially without obtaining, any worldly 
advantage by tho manifestation of that sentiment.” 
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is also true that the time has come when their fall is 
not to be for the advantage of despotism. Bonaparte 
never ceased trying to make a counter-revolution, 
solety in his own interests, against those ideas which 
emerged into the light of day thirty years ago. 
Such an undertaking is, hajipily, bejmnd the power 
of -man; and we owe to him, at least, that his 
failure to accomplish that reaction settled this im- 
portant question for ever. 

The grand-duchies of G-ermany were, therefore, 
separated from the Germanic Empire, and the Emperor 
of France was declared to be their protector. The 
contracting parties — that is to say, the Empire and 
the confederated States — engaged to take up arms in 
the case of war being declared on one or the other. 
The contingent of the Confederation was named 
at 63,000 men, that of France at 200,000. The 
Elector Arch-Chancellor of the G-ermanic Empire 
became Prince Primate of the Confederation ; on his 
death, the Emperor was to nominate his successor. 
Moreover, the Emperor renewed the declaration by 
which he bound himself not to extend the frontiers 
of France bej^ond the Rhine ; but, at the same time, 
he declared that he would use every means to 
procure the freedom of the seas. This appeared in 
the Moniteur of the 25 th of July. 

M. de Talleyrand had a large share in the honour 
of forming this Confederation. He was in verj^- high 
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repute at this time. He seemed destined to reduce 
the wide and ambitious projects of the Emperor to 
a definite system ; but, at the same time, he did not 
neglect the increase to his own fortune which was to 
be got out of them. The German princes paid, as a 
matter of course, for slight advantages obtained by 
them in the arrangement ; and the name of M. de 
Talleyrand, being always connected with such 
important negotiations, became more and more 
renowned throughout Europe. 

One of his favourite theories, and it is one which 
has always seemed just and reasonable, is that the 
policy of France ought to tend to the release of Poland 
from a foreign yoke, and to the use of that country as 
a barrier against Russia and a counterpoise to Austria. 
He always exerted his influence in this direction. 
I have often heard him say that the repose of all 
Europe depended on Poland ; it would appear that 
the Emperor was of the same opinion, but that he 
did not persevere sufficiently in endeavouring to 
realize this project. Accidental circumstances also 
interfered with it. 

He often complained of the passionate, yet shallow, 
character of the Poles. It was impossible,” he 
said, “ to guide them on any system.” They 
required special and exclusive attention, and Bona- 
parte could only think of Poland occasionally. Jlore- 
over, as it was the Emperor Alexander’s interest 
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to obstruct French policy in this particular, he 
■would not have remained a quiet spectator of efforts 
in any such direction ; and so it happened that only 
a half-hearted course was taken with respect to 
Poland, and all the advantages that might have been 
gained were lost. However, after some slight differ- 
ences between the Russians and ourselves, about the 
cession of the mouths of the Cattaro, the two 
Emperors apparently came to terms, and Baron 
d’Oubril was sent to Paris from St. Petersburg to 
sign a treaty of peace. 

Although the return of our army was constantly 
announced to us, yet it did not take place, either 
because Bonaparte had already become aware of the 
difficulty of keeping so large a number of soldiers 
in France, a burden upon the citizens, or that he 
foresaw fresh disturbances in Europe, and that the 
peace would be of no long duration. A kind of 
bazaar for the exhibition of French industrial pro- 
duce was opened on the Place des Invalides ; but 
the fetes promised to the Grand Army were no longer 
spoken of. This exhibition took place, and profitably 
occupied the minds of the people. 

In the beginning of September, J erome Bonaparte 
arrived in Paris. Every attempt which had been 
made on the colonies had failed, and the Emperor 
gave up naval enterprise for ever. He began to 
plan a marriage for his young brother with one of 
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the European Princesses, haring insisted that his 
first marriage should he regarded as null and void. 

On creating the Confederation of the Rhine, Bona- 
parte had declared that the Hanseatic towns should 
retain their liberty, hut whenever there was a ques- 
tion of liberty, it was natural enough to believe that 
the Emperor’s gift of it was, in reality, but a tempo- 
rary loan, and his resolutions on the subject caused 
great agitation in Prussian politics. The Queen 
and the nobility urged the King of Prussia to war ; 
consequently, during the campaign which was very 
shortly begun, the former was made an object 
of vituperation, frequently of a coarse kind, in the 
bulletins. At first she was compared to Armida, 
who, torch in hand, tried to raise up enemies against 
us. As a contrast to this poetical eomp.arison, a few 
lines farther on we find a phrase in an utterly 
different style : “ What a pity ! for they say that 
the King of Prussia is a very well-meaning man.” 
Bonaparte frequently said that there is but one 

* The Emperor often expresses this opinion in letters written 
during the campaign. Thus, he writes to his 'wifo on the 13lh of 
Ocfoher: “To-day I am at Gera; ail is going on ■\vell, and 
according to my hopes. With the lielp of God, in a few days 
the state of things -will he terrible for tho poor King of Pru«si.i, 
whom personally I pity, for ho is a good man. The Qiicen is 
with him at Erfurt. She will have tho cruel pleasure of seeing 
a battle, if she wishes it. I am in perfect health, and have 
already g^o^nl stouter since I loft Paris, jet every day I cover 
twenty to twenty-five leagnes of ground, riding, driving — in 
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ste23 from the sublime to the ridiculous ; this is 
true, both. of actions and \yords, when true art is 
neglected, and it must he owned that he made little 
account of it. 

' Mr. Fox died in vSeptemher, and the war party 
resumed power ; the Russian j\rinistiy was changed ; 
a national movement was set on foot among the 
Russian nohilit}^ ; the people were beginning to re- 
spond ; the storm was gathering, and it suddenlj’' burst 
when the Czar refused to ratifj’- the treat}’- signed in 
Paris by his plenipotentiary, Baron d’Oubril. From 

that moment war was inevitable. No official inti- 
mation was made, but the matter was openly dis- 
cussed. 

At the beginning of the month, I returned from 
Cauterets, and I was enjoying the hapjiiness of 
my home circle, when M. de Rejiiusat received a 
sudden order to proceed to Mayence, whither the 
Emj)eror was going a few days later. I was 
deeply grieved by this fresh separation. As I en- 
joyed none of those honours in which some women 
can find compensation even for the sufferings of a 
soldier’s wife, I found it hard to resign myself to 
these constantly recurring separations. I remember 
the Emperor asking me, after M. de Rdmusat was 

every kind of way, in fact, I He down at eight, and when I 
get up again at midnight, I remember that you have not yet 
retired for the night. Ever yours.”— P. R. 
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gone, why I looked so sad, and when I answeied 
that It was because my husband had left me, he 
laughed at me “ Sire,” I added, “ I know nothing 
of the delights of heroism, and I always meant to 
take out my share of glory m happiness ” He 
laughed again “Happiness?” he said “Ah, yes* 
much we think of happiness m this age ” 

Before the departure for ilayence, I again met 
!RI de Talleyrand, who was very friendly He 
assured me that nothing could he better for oiii 
prospects than that il de Remusat should be in 
attendance on the Emperor m all his journeys , but as 
he saw tears in my ej es, he spoke senously, and I 
was grateful to him for not jesting on a subject 
which to myself only was a gnef, but which cer- 
tainly must have appeared of slight consequence to 
the many wives and mothers whose husbands and 
sons were leaving them for scenes of real danger 
M de Talleyrand’s natural tact, and his admirable 
good taste, lead him perfectly to adapt his tone 
to those whom he addresses , this is one of his most 
attractive characteristics 

The Emperor went aw«iy suddenly on the 25th 
of September, without sending any me'^sago to the 
Senate in explanation of his absence * The Empress, 

* These journeys and long absences of the Emperor were 
more frequent than we can now realize Isover has a eo^e^elgn 
dwelt less in his own capital There is a canons worh entitled 
‘ Ilintraire g6ntr'il de ba|oIt.on chronologic dii consulaf, ct do 
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who always parfod with liiin anwilliTi^-ly, had not 
been ai>le a! fir.ct lo.«>]itain |»i‘rinissif)n to accompany 
liim. ihoug’h .‘'he hopi'd l<i rejoin him la((*r. She. liow- 
ever. n.‘'ed .^ueli pen-^uasatai diirinc: I he la,‘il day of liis 
Slav at Saint f'lnud. that {tovanls midnij^'lit he yielded, 
and .'ihe enicretl his iravellinc: carriage with him 
and <mly one aitrn<lant. d'iie Imperial sinto did not 
join her nnlil a ibw d.-ty.-^ lat'O*. I wa.'^ n(» longci' 
iiieluded in tla-s** jonrnev.s'-' my liealtli forbrido. 3 
may a!]irm tlial ihi‘ Mmpitss. wlio had become 
accustomed to the grafiliraiion to Ian' vanity alVorded 
her by ladie.s of a higher rank tlian mine seeking* 
to join her Cotirf, liad returned in her Ijcart to 
her ibrmer friendship, and no^y felt, real regret at 
my absence. A.s for the ICmperor, 1 counted for 
little in his cve.s, and he was right. At liis Court 
a woman was nothing, and a woman in ill health 
le.ss than nothing. 

roinpirc, inditjunnl jour par jour poml/mt fotito m vie, lo lion oti 
otait Kaiiolooji eo qu’il y a fait, el los ov/^iiejuent« les plus reniar- 
quables qui s’altaclicnl i\ sou liisloire, ole,, jiar A, JI. Perrot. Paris, 
Bistor, 1815.” Fioui Ibis book, wliicb is very exact, C'.pecially 
with regard lo the period of Imperial grandeur, \\’0 learn that 
from the lime of his accession to the throne, until his abdication 
in 1814, Fapoleon spent only 955 days in Paris, i.c. less tljan 
three 3 'ear 8 , during a reign of ton. Uo was travelling, if not 
out of Franco, yet at a considoi'able dislauco from Paris, and 
from his palaces of Saint Cloud, Malmaisou, Compiogno, Bam- 
bouillet, and Fontainebleau, for more than 1000 days, that is, 
for more than four years, and Avas frequonflj’' absent for six 
months at a time. — P, P. 
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^Madame Bonaparte told me that her husband 
entered upon this Prussian campaign with some 
reluctance. Luxury and ease had had their natural 
effect upon him, and the hardships of camp life now 
affected his imagination unpleasantly ; nor was he 
devoid of solicitude. The Prussian troops were re- 
nowned, their cavalry was recognized as first-rate, 
while ours, as yet, inspired no confidence, and our 
military men expected a formidable resistance. 

The prompt and unparalleled result of the battle 
of Jena is one of those miracles which upset all 
human calculations. That victory astonished and 
confounded ail Europe, proved the good fortune 
as well as the genius of Bonaparte, and bore 
witness to French valour. 

He did not remain long at ilayence ; the 
Prussians had marched into Saxony, and it was 
imperative to follow them. At the opening of this 
campaign the Emperor formed two new companies 
of gendarmes; the command of one was given to 
the Ticomte de Hontmorency. This was an appeal 
to the nobility to take their share of glory, to nibble 
at the bait of a semblance of privilege ; and, in fact, 
a few gentlemen did join tbat regiment. 

During the preparations for the important coming 
events, it was decided that the Empress, with those 
members of the Court who hud accompanied her, 
should remain at ^layence. 51. de Ee'musat was in 
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waiting, 'liaving the superintendence of lier entire 
household, and M. de Talleyrand was also to remain 
until further orders. 

Just before the Emperor’s departure, my husband 
was present at a scene which made a great impres- 
• sion on him. M. de Talleyrand was in the Emperor’s 
cabinet, where M. de Ee'musat was receiving final 
instructions; it was evening, and the travelling- 
carriages were waiting. The Emperor sent my hus- 
band to summon the Emj)ress ; he returned with her 
in a few moments. She was weeping, xlgitated 
by her tears, the Emperor held her for a long time 
in his arms, and seemed almost unable to hid her 
farewell. He was strongly moved, and M. de 
Tallejn-and was also much affected. The Emperor, 
still holding his wife to his heart, approached M. de 
Talleyrand with outstretched hand ; then, throwing 
his arms round both at once, he said to M. de 
Eemusat, “It is very hard to leave the two 
persons one loves best.” As he uttered these words, 
he was overcome by a sort of nervous emotion, 
which increased to such a degree that he wept ini- 
controllahly, and almost immediately an attack of 
convulsions ensued, which brought on vomiting. 
He was placed in a chair, and drank some orange- 
flower water, but continued to weep for fully a 
quarter of an hour. At length he mastered him- 
self, and rising suddenly, he shook H. de Taffer- 
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rand by the hand, gave a last embrace to his wife, 
and said to M. de Remnsat, “ Are the carriages 
ready ? Call the suite, and let us go.” 

When, on his return, my husband described this 
scene to me, it made me feel glad. The fact that 
natural feeling had got the mastery over Bona- 
parte always seemed to me a victory in which we 
were all interested. He left Mayence on the 22nd 
of October, at 9 p.m. 

No announcement had as yet been made to the 
Senate, but every one expected a formidable war. 
It was a national war on the part of the Prussians, 
for in declaring it the King had yielded to the 
ardent desire of all the nobility and a majority of the 
people. 

Moreover, the rumours regarding the foundation 
of a kingdom of Poland were disquieting to reigning 
sovereigns. A Northern League was in contempla- 
tion, which was to embrace all the States not com- 
prised in the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The young Queen had great influence with her 
husband, and strong confidence in Prince Louis of 
Prussia, who longed for an opportunity to distinguish 
himself. He was brave, amiable, had great taste for 
the fine arts, and had fired the youthful nobility 
with his own ardour. The Prussian army, full of 
life and spirit, inspired complete confidence in the 
new coalition ; its cavalry was considered the finest 
in Europe. 
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When we remember how easily all this was dis- 
persed, we can only conclnde that the leaders were 
very incompetent, and that the old Prince of 
Brunswick once more misdirected the courageous 
soldiers confided to him. 

Even at the opening of this campaign, it was easy 
to see that France was weary of the uncertainty 
which war brought into both public and private 
affairs. Discontent was visible in the expression of 
men’s countenances, and it was evident that the 
Emperor must indeed do wonders to rekindle feel- 
ings that were beginning to chill. In vain did the 
newspapers contain articles describing the zeal with 
which the new conscripts came to be enrolled in all 
the departments ; no one was deceived by these ac- 
counts — no one even tried to appear to be deceived. 
Paris fell into the gloomy condition which war 
while it lasts always produces in capital cities. The 
progress of our industrial pursuits was admired at 
the Exhibition of which I have spoken, but curiosity 
alone will not stir the heart of a nation,' and when 
citizens may not take the least part in their own 
government, they regard the improvements in civili- 
zation which are due to that Government merely as 
a spectacle. We in France began to feel that there 
was something mysterious in Bonaparte’s conduct 
towards us ; we perceived that not for us was he 
living and acting — that what he wanted from us was 
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an appearance of prosperity, brilliant rather than 
solid, which should surround him with fresh lustre. 
I recollect writing to my husband during the cam- 
paign, in the following terms : — “ The situation is 
greatly changed ; so are men’s minds : the military 
miracles of this year do not produce half the effect of 
former ones. The enthusiasm excited by the battle of 
Austerlitz is not to be aroused now.” * The Emperor 


* My grandmother’s corresponderco bears witness to the 
great change which had tahen place in public opinion on the 
subject of tho military success of the Emperor. I believe the pub- 
lication of thebe letters would be of interest, even though they did 
not contain any political revelations. 1 intend shortly to publish 
them, hut I could quote numerous passages in support of what is 
here stated, or has been stated in previous chapters, notwith- 
standing the reserve made necessary by the insecurity of tho 
post-office. Foi iustance, during this Prussia campaign, two 
months after tho battle of J6na, and before that of Eylau, 
Madame de R^musat writes on the 12th of December, 1806 . — 
" We ought to be very cautious in our correspondence, and, if 
I may say so, I think you aro imprudent, and there are some- 
times philosophic phrases in your letters which might bo taken 
in bad part. It is an additional trial that wo may not even 
write freely when separated by so great a distance; but wo 
must resign ourselves to ©very sacrifice, and hope that by this 
one we may obtain n Xopf' peace. Peacol People hope 

for it here. ^ 1 discontent prev^ 

there is both '* 
docs not produ 

IS no admiratii astonishment; 

used to miracles - all received 

tho theatres; ^^y painful f 

feeling is, " , after oil, 


open complaint. ‘ 
of tho effect of f 
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himself perceived this : when he had returned to 
Paris after the treaty of Tilsit, he said, ‘^Military 
glory soon palls upon modern nations. Fifty battles 
produce little more sensation than five or six. io 
the French I shall always be the man of Marengo, 
rather than of Jena or Friedland. 

As the Emperor’s designs on Europe increased 
in magnitude, it became more and more needful 
for him to centralize his administration, in order 
that his commands, all emanating from the same 
point, might be rapidly transmitted to the proper 
quarters. The submission of the Senate might 

circumstances, farther than they wish, and I cannot helievo 
that a great mind will seek for glory in war. Add to this 
the conscription, and the new decrees respecting commerce. 
Enmity makes use of everything, and is not guided hy reason. 
People' pretend that these measures are taken from motives of 
anger only. I am far from passing judgment on them, for, 
in spite of all I hear, I must admire and trust the power 
which rules the fate of all I hold dear.” This letter was evi- 
dently not entrusted to the post, hut conveyed by some friendty 
hand. But even in their correspondence carried on by the ordi- 
nary means, the writers expressed their feelings, their dis- 
trust, almost amounting to horror, of the then state of things. 
Prudence, however, sometimes had the upper hand, and in a 
letter preceding this one, my grandmother excuses herself for 
not forwarding to her husband a letter from her son Charles, 
then a boy of nine years old, on the grounds of its lack of 
prudence. The young scholar, in quoting the line from 
Phfedrus, Eumiles lahorant vhi ;po(entes dissident, had ventured to 
express the following sentiment: "I dislike Philip because he 
is too ambitious,” — ^P. P. 
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he taken for gmnted, the amportance of the 
Corps Legislatif was lessening every day Boua- 
paite had doubtless resolved on seizing the first 
pietext for lidding himself of the Tribunate, and 
he extended the powers of the Council of State, 
winch consisted of men of «ability, on whom he 
e\eicised a direct pressuie By a new decree he 
now appointed a Committee of Petitions in the 
Council of State, uhich consisted of Councillors, 
Masters of Requests, and Auditois They met 
thiee times a -week, and lepoitod to Bonaparte 
AIM Mole and Pasquiei, both of them Alasters of 
Requests, weie uiembeis of this committee They 
had entered public life at the same period , both, 
although ^videly differing m age,* bore names well 
known in the magistiacy, they had the same social 
connections, equal zeal, and similai ambition, and 
tliey ^ere beginning to make tbemsehes felt in 
the ne^^ Go\ernment Meanwliile, the Emperor 
alieady displaced a preference for AI AIolc He 
exercised an ascendency o^cl this joung man, \\lio, 
although natuially of a gra^e disposition, ^\as jet 
capable of enthusiasm He thought he could mould 
his opinions in his o^\n waj,aiid he paitlj succeeded, 
•^hile he made u«e of the piiliamontary tendonucs 
of M Pasquier “ I use one/’ he said sometimes, 

* M Mol6 ^vas then t^>ont^ Btx of nge, and M Pa'^quier 
nbont fortj 
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“but, I create the other." I quote these words of 
his to show how he was accustomed to analyze his 
own conduct towards every one. 

Horse races, whicli liad been decreed by tlie Em- 
peror himself wlien lie was as yet only First Consul, 
took place in Paris in the autumn of this year. In 
.fact, France had come to resemble a great audience at' 
a theatre, before whom performances of all kinds 
were given on the sole conditio]i that hands should 
be raised only to applaud. 

On the 4th of October the Sannie was 0021 voiced. 

The Arch-Chancellor, as he had <1o]jo in the past, 
and as he was to do in the lutui'e, announced the 
war in an insignificant and pompous 6])eecb. After 
this, he read a letter from the Ei2i]2eror, dated from 
head-quarters, in which he stated tliat the Kiiig of 
Prussia was the agg-ressoi", and deploj’cd the evil 
inh Lienee that constantly disturbed the re])Ose of 
France, while he announced thai, the invasioji of 
Saxony had obliged him to march rapidly forward. 
This letter was accompanied by the ofHcial report of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He could discove]’ 
no valid cause for war ; he exjn-essed surprise that 
the freedom granted to the Hanseatic towns could 
have given umbrage to the Prussian (TOvc]'2i]nent, 
and quoted a note from M. de Knobolsdorff, the new 
envoy from Prussia. 

A rumour arose that, some time pi’eviously, id , d^" 
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be taken for granted , the importance of the 
Corps Legislatif was lessening every day Bona- 
parte had doubtless resolved on seizing the first 
pietext for ridding himself of the Tribunate, and 
he extended the powers of the Council of State, 
which consisted of men of ability, on whom he 
exeicised a direct pressure By a new decree he 
now appointed a Committee of Petitions in the 
Council of State, a\hjch consisted of Councillors, 
blasters ot Bequests, and Auditois They met 
three times a neek, and lepoited to Bonaparte 
MM Mole and Pasquiei, both of them Masters of 
Bequests, weie membeis of this committee The;y 
had entered public life at the same period , both, 
although widely diffeimg m age,* boie names well 
known in the magistiacy, they had the same social 
connections, equal zeal, and similar ambition, and 
they veie beginning to make themselves felt in 
the ne^^ Go^ eminent Aleanwhile, the Empeior 
aheady displayed a preference for M ^lole He 
exercised an ascendency ovei this joung man, ^\ho, 
lithough natuialiy of a graae disposition, Mas 
capable of enthusiasm He thought he could mould 
his opinions in Ins own ava>,and he paitl} succeeded, 
■while he mide use of the parliamentary tendencies 
of M Pasquier “ I use one,” he said Bometimes, 

* 5r arol6 "ivas then twenty Bix^eirdof age, an<l Sf Pa»ju)er 
about fortj 
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■ “but I create the other.” I quote these words of 
iiis to show how, he was accustomed to analyze his 

own conduct towards every one. ^ 

Horse races, which had been decreed by the Em- 
peror himself when he was as yet only First Consul, 
took place in Paris in the autumn cl this ^ eai. In 
..fact, France had come to resemble a great audience af 
a theatre, before whom performances of all Icinds 
were given on the sole condition that hamls slionld 
be raised only to ap]3laud. 

On the 4th of October the Senate was convoked. 
The Aroh-OhanceUor, as lie had done in the past, 
and as he was to do in the future, announced the 


•war in an insigniheant. and ]3ompous s}>eecb. After 
this, he read a letter from the Emperor, dated from 
head-quarters, in wliich he stated tliat the King of 


Prussia was the aggressor, and deplored the e\’il 
infi Lienee that constant^ disturbed the repo,-''' of 
France, while he announced that the invasion of 


feaxony had obliged bim to march rapidly forward, 
ihis letter was accompanied by the ollicial report of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He wuld discover 


no valid cause for war ; be expressed surprise tliat 
the freedom granted to the, Hanseatic towns could 
have , given umbrage to the Prussian (lovernment, 
and quoted a note from M. de Knobelsdorff. the r.e.v 


envoy from Pvn«aia 
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Liicchesini, who was devoted, it was said, to England, 
had alarmed the Court by unfounded lejiorts of a 
universal monarchy planned by the French Goa eni- 
ment On being informed of this, the Emperor had 
lequested that M. de Lucchesini should be lecalled 
!M. de Knobelsdorff succeeded him, but no good 
lesult ensued The coolness between the Cabinets 
incieased ; the Emperor went away , the Prussian 
Minister received a final note from his so^cieign, 
demanding the immediate evacuation of the vhole of 
Germany by the Fioncb troops, and lequinng that the 
latification of this demand should be sent to the Eing 
of Prussia’s head-quarters b^ the 8th of Octobei. 
M de Knobelsdorff despatched this note to M. de 
Talleyrand, then at Majence, and it was foiwaided 
by him to the Emperoi, who had alreadi i cached 
Bambeig. 

The first bulletin on the opening of the campaign 
gi\ es the following account of what had taken place 
— *‘On the 7th, the Emjwioi lecened despatches 
fiom Mayence, consisting of M. deKnobclsdorfTs note 
and a letter from the King of Prussia, tveiity 
pages long — a pamphlet, in fact, in the st^rlc of 
those written to older for the English Govern- 
ment, by authois bired for £500 a jear. The 
Emperoi did not lead it tluoiigh, and lemarkcd to 
the persons about hiin, ‘ I am sorry foi my brother, 
the King ol Prussia , he does not understand 
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French. He has certainly not read this rhapsody.’ 
Then he turned to Marshal Berthier : ‘ Marshal, 
they give ns a rendezvous for the 8th ; never has 
a Frenchman failed to keejD such an appointment. 
But as it seems that a lovely Queen wishes to he a 
spectator of our contest, let us be courteous, and 
march without delay towards Saxony.’ ” 

And, in fact, hostilities began on the 8th of 
October, 1806. 

The Emperor’s proclamation to his soldiers was 
like the former ones, in a style peculiar to himself 
and belonging to no particular epoch. 

“ Let us march,” he said, “ since our moderation 
has failed to cure them of their astounding folly. 
Let the Prussian army meet the same fate as that 
which befell it fourteen years ago. Let them learn 
that if it he easy to acquire an increase of territory, 
and of power, by means of the friendship of 
a great nation, so its enmity, which can only he 
incurred by forsaking all wisdom and reason, is more 
terrible than the storms of ocean.” 

Meanwhile, the King of Holland had returned 
to the Hague in order to assemble the States, 
and to ask them to pass a law enacting the pay- 
ment in advance of one year’s land-tax. Having 
obtained this, he moved his head-quarters to the 
frontier. Thus, the Dutch, to whom a long con- 
tijiuation of prosperity, in return for the surrender 
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who would make them of more importance than was 
it all desirable Madame Bonaparte, however, wrote 
all the history to her husband, and subsequently 
AX de Tallejrand, who was present during these 
little stoims which might have been so easily dis- 
persed, thought to amuse the Empoioi with a 
de&ciiption of them Bonapaite did not legaid 
the matter in a harmless light I ha\e dwelt on 
this in ordei to explain heieaftei what came of it 
to ourselves personally 

Meanwhile, a life so tiiMal and so empty was 
wearisome to my husband Ho amused himself 
by learning German, in oidei, a& he wiote to me, 
“ at least, to occupy a poition of each day usefully ” 
He took increasing pleasuio in the societ} of M do 
Talleyiand, who tieated him with confidence and 
waim friendship AVJiencvej the slightest appcai- 
auce of feeling is attiibuted to de Talleyiand, 
one is obliged to put the statement with stiong 
ilhrmation, beciuse it will inevitably be locentd 
with doubt The woild judges him with seventy , 
or, it leist, too sweepingly I know him to be 
capable of affection, and I ventuie to saj that had 
he been altogetbei deceitful, I could not have become 
so sinceicl^ ittachcd to him. 

Buimg this time Z wa*. living veiy quietly in 
Pans v\ith in} iuothu,m) sister, and mj thildren 
Some distinguishetl jicople came to ni} liousc, abo 
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a number of literary men, who were attracted 
thither by my husband’s authority over the theatres, 
l^rincess Caroline only (Duchess of Berg), required 
any court to be paid to her. She lived at the Etysde 
with a certain amount of state; people waited on 
her as they did on the Arch-Chancellor Cambaceres. 
Occasional visits had to be paid to the Ministers, but 
the remainder of one’s time was one’s own. News 
from the seat of war was received without enthu- 
siasm, but 3iot without interest, because every family 
was more or less connected with the army. 

The iviiowledge that every drawing-room was 
watched by the police prevented all serious conver- 
sation ; every one was engrossed by secret anxieties, 
and a sort of isolation, wliich was just what the 
hlmpcror wislied, was the result. 

Nevertheless, a little incident happened during 
the campaign which amused all Paris for several 
weelvs. On the 2ord of October, Cardinal Maury 
was chosen — by that class of the Institute which has 
recei\'cd the name of the French Academy — to succeed 
M. Target. ‘When the day for his recei^tion drew 
near, some one raised the question whether lie should 
be addressed as dfousc'ufncur. and a great commolioii 
euMied. Before the Bevolution, a similar discussion 
had oeeurred on i he same subject. D'Alembert a ’ 
ihe ihree meniber.^^ of the Academy had jjleaded 
(he rights ofiuinality in the sanctuary 
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the Academy having, in 1806, become “ the Right,” 
was disposed to grant the title of Monseigneur, in 
opposition to the party headed by Eegnanlt de St. 
Jean d’Angely, his brother-in-law Arnault, Clie'niei. 
etc. The discussion ran so high, the Cardinal de- 
clared so positively that he would not present him- 
self unless he were to be addressed according to his 
rank, the difBculty of arriving with due freedom at 
any decision was so great, that it was determined to 
refer the matter to the Emperor himself, and this 
foolish dispute was actually brought before him on 
the battle-field. Meanwhile, whenever the Cardinal 
met any of the members of the Institute who 
were hostile to him, he attacked them. On one 
occasion he met M. Regnault dining at Madame 
Murat’s, and an amusing encounter, at which I 
was present, took place between them. Almost at 
the very beginuing^nf.the conversation, the Cardinal 
requested M. ^ go into another room, to 

which JI. cons^*®*^’ P™''o‘iod that some 

of woal\^'"P''"yiilIil-'i'‘'® 

Cardinal, who was annoyed, b^n^ lo get excited. 

“ You do not recollect, then, sir,” ho said, “ that .at 
the Constituent Assembly I called you little hoy. ^ 

“ That is no reason,” replied M. Regnault, * w ) " c 
should give you a token of respect at the present 

tlrtv.” “If niy name ■v\ero Montmorenc}, 

• He Tvaa a very hot-tetnpered man. 


the Cardinal. “ 1 conid aflord to iaug-li at yon: but 

I owe mv elevation to the Aeacloinv to my abilities- 

« « • 

only, and if 1 yielded the point of MoJifteupteiu', 

the next day yon wonld treat me as an eqnal." M. 

Eea-nunlt reminded ns that once only iiad the I'rench 

* 

Academy consented to nse the title of ^fonscigncKr. 
and that then it was .in favonr of {'ordinal Dnbois. 
who was received by {‘'ontenelle. ‘‘ lint.” he added, 
“times are cTcatlv ehaim'cd.” I must own tluat. 

% v7 

looking- at Cardinal Maury. ! yeiitnrcd to think 
men were not so mnch altered. Finally the discus- 
sion became hot ; it was i-cported to the Emperor, 
who sent orders to the academicians to address the 
Cardinal as Monseigneur, On this eyerybody imme- 
diatel}' submitted, and we heard no more about it,. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

1 800-1 S07. 

Death of Prmco Louis of Prussia— Battle of Jena Ihe Queen 

of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander^ — The Emperoi and 

the Revolution— Court life at Majeuoe— Life in Pans 

Marshal Brune — Taking of Lubeck — 1 ho Pnnccss of Hntzfeld 
— The auditors of the State Council— Sufferings of the aruij 
— The King of Saxonj — Battle of Eylan 

The Emperor had left Bmbeig and was Insteniiig 
to the assistance of the King of Saxony Oui 
armies, which had been gatheied fogethei \Mth the 
siiipiising lapidity that always defeated the phns 
of the enemy, a\ere maiching onwards The first 
skirmishes took place at Saalfeld, between Maishal 
Lannes and the ^anguald of Piince Hoheiilohe, 
commanded by Prince Louis of Pmssia Tlic 
latter, who was biave to lashncss, fought in the 
lanks, until, coming to a hand-to-hand conflict w’lth 
i quaitermaster and lefusmgto suiicnder, he fell 
co%eicd with wounds His death disheartened the 
Prussians, while it mcieased the ardour of our 
tioops “If,” says the Impciial bulletin, “ his last 
moments were those of a bid citi/en, his death was 
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glorious and deserving of regret. He died as every 
good soldier must wish to die.” 

I am ignorant whether, in Prussia, Prince Louis 
was considered to have sacrificed the interests of 
his country to his own glory by promoting the war. 
It may have been imprudent to commence it when 
he did ; the right moment for declaring war would 
have been at the formation of the coalition in the 
preceding year ; yet the feelings of the Prince were, 
even at this time, shared by a great number of his 
countrymen. 

For some days the bulletins gave accounts of 
several partial engagements which were but the 
prelude to the great battle of the 14th of October. 
The Prussian Court was described as being in great 
confusion, and despotic advice was given to those 
princes who are led into hesitation by consulting the 
multitude on great political interests above its com- 
prehension ! As if nations, having reached their 
present degree of enlightenment, would continue to 
entrust the money taken from their coffers, and the 
men levied from among their ranks, to their rulers, 

^ It appears certain that he lost his life in endeavouring to 
save that of a friend. Those who were intimate with him saj 
he had but one fault — a jealousy of any hind of success in 
others. This is a weakness very common among princes — the 
very abilities which are devoted to their service seem to require 
their forgiveness. Prince Louis was nephew to the King of 
Prussia. 
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without asceitainmg the uses to whicli the gold and 
the soldieis aie to be put * 

On the Idtli of October the two aiirnes met at 
Jena, and in a few houis that impoitant battle 
decided the fate of the King of Prussia The le- 
nowned Prussian cavaliy conld not lesist our in- 
fantry ; confused oiders caused confusion in the 
lanks, a great number of Piussians weie lolled or 
taken piisoneia,^ seveial general officers lay dead 
on the field of battle, the Piince of Biunswick was 
seveiely wounded, and the King was foiced to fly 
In tact, the i out was complete. Oui bulletins were 
full of the praises of ^faishal Da-\oust, wlio had, in 
truth, gieatly contiibutcd to the success of the day, 
and the Empeior willingly acknowledged this. He 
was not usually so ready to icndei justice to his 
geneials AYhen the Empiess questioned him on his 
letiirn about the eulogiums lie had on this occasion 

* Ihe Lniperoi gixes tho following account of Jtua in « 
Ittter to the Empress, Tvritten on the battle Cold on tho 16th of 
October, 1800 — “Mj dearest, I ha>e bad great success og-mist 
tho Prussians Yestordaj I gamed a great Mctorj Thoj 
numbered a hundred and fifty thousand men I have taken 
twenty thousand prisoners, a hundred of their guns, and some 
flags I was very near the King of Prussia, and onl> just 
mis'^cd tahmg him, as well as tlio Queen I haio been bivou- 
acking the last two daj s I am m capital health Adieu, 
dearest, keep jourself \>cll, and think of mo If Ilortcnso is at 
iinjcnce, ki«s her for mo, ns well os Kapoloon and tho little 
follow ” — P R 
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allowed to be lavished on Davoiist, be answered 
her, laughing, “ I may heap upon him as nnich 
glory as I please ; he will never he strong enough 

to carry it.” 

On the evening of the battle a whimsical adven- 
ture happened to M. Eugene de Montesquiou.''' He 
was an orderly officer, and was sent by the Emperor 
to the King of 'Prussia wnth a letter, to which I shall 
vpresently allude. He was detained all day at. the 
Prussian head-quarters, where the defeat of Ihe 
French was considered certain, and they wished 
him to witness it. He remained, therefore, an agi- 
tated hut inactive spectator of the course of events. 
The generals, and Blucherf in particular, afiecied 
to give alarming orders in his presence. 'Fowards 
evening, the young man, involved in the flight of 
the Prussians, was endeavouring to rejoin our camp. 
On his way he met with two Frenchmen, who joined 
him, and the three together contrived to get hold 
of eighteen disbanded Prussians, whom they brought 
in triumph to the Emperor. This capture greatly 
diverted him. 

The battle of Jena was followed by one of the 
rapid marches which Bonaparte was wont to impose 

The eldest son of the Chamberlain. He was afterwards 
killed in Spain, 

j Whom, twice since then, we have seen entering Paris at the 
head of his army. 
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on bs army in the hour of victory N'o one ever 
knew better ]iow to profit by victory than he , he 
bewildered the enemy/ leaving him not a moment’s 
repose 

The town of Eifimt capitulated on the 10th The 
King of Saxony was slightly reprimanded for having 
yielded to the King of Prussia, by giving him the 
entry of his States and taking pait in the beginning 
of the war, but his prisoners veie restored to him 
General Clarke was made Go\einoi of Eifiirt 

The bulletins of this peiiocl are especially le* 
markable Bonapaite was angry at having been 
deceived by the Emperor A3e\nndoi He liad 
calculated on the unchanging neutiality of Piussin, 
he was mortified at English influence on the Con- 
tinent, and his lU-humour was peicoptiblo m e\ery 
word dictated by him lie attacked m tuin the 
English Government, tlie Prussian nobihty, wliom 
he vished to denounce to the people, the young 
Queen,* women, etc. Grand and noble oxpiessions, 
often of a poetical nature, wcie strangely contrasted 
with abusne teims He gratified his lesentment 
and anger, but ho lowered Iiimsclf by' giving sucli 
expression to his own feelings, and, above all, ho 

* Bulletin of Octolier 17 “Tbo Queen lia^ n prettj fnco, Imt 
littlo intolligenco,” etc And Ril sequontlj “It is said m 
Berlin, * The Queen was fo kind, fo gentle I But sinco that fatal 
intcrMow vitli the handsome Fmperor, hon greatly she la 
changed t ’ * 
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sinned against Parisian good taste. We were be- 
ginning to grow accustomed to military wonders, 
and tire form in wbicb the news of them was 
transmitted to us was freely criticized. 

After all, the attention that nations pay to the 
words of Kings is not so foolish as it may appear. 
The words of sovereigns, even more than their 
actions, often reveal their characters, and the dis- 
position of their ruler is of primary importance 
to subjects. 

The King of Prussia, who was now pushed to 
extremity, asked for an armistice : it was refused, 
and Leipsic was taken. 

The French marched across the battle-field of 
Eosbach, and the column erected there in com- 
memoration of our former defeat was removed and 
sent to Paris. 

On the 22nd of October, M. de Lucchesini came to 
our head-quarters. He brought a letter from the King 
of Prussia, the publication of which, said the Moni- 
teur,^ was forbidden by the secrecy necessary in diplo- 
matic affairs. ‘‘ But,” it continued, “ the Emperor’s 
reply was considered so admirable that a few copies 
of it have been made ; we have procured one, and we 
liasten to lay the letter before our readers.” 

* Monitcur of tLe SOtli. Putting aside the more or less 
imperative circumstances which detemined the King of Prussia 
to declare war, Bonaparte’s letter is remarkable. 

TOL. II. R 
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Every determination taken by tbe Emperor, from 
the greatest to the least, seems partly founded on 
the lion’s reason in La Fontaine’s fable — “ Because 
my name is Lion ” 

“ The Prussians are surpnsed at the hnsfcness of 
our pursuit; they are probably accustomed to the 
manceuvres of the Seven Years’ War ” And when 
they asked for three days* truce, in order to bury 
their dead — Think of the living,” replied the 
Emperor, ** and leave to us the care of burying the 
dead. That needs no truce ” * 

The Emperor reached Potsdam on the 24th of 
October As may be supposed, he visited Sans-Souci, 
and reminiscences of Fredenck the Great are to be 
found in the bulletins “The handsome Emperor 
(the Czar) and the lo\ely Queen” leceived fresh 
insults m these documents, from ^vhich v,q gathered 
that a war with Russia would follow the Prussian 
war. Pans was thrown into consternation , the 
news from the seat of war •was lead publicly at the 

• M. Dam, Intcndaat of tbo Emperor’s household, ^^as at this 
penod made Intendant of the army His seventy in raising the 
war contnhutiODS is remembered to this da^ in Prussia lie 
loft a temhlo reputation behind bun, and yet those who 

knew him vsell affirm that ho "was a man of moderate opinions, 
with a tasto for literature, and iikcd b} Ins friends Bat at 
tliat timo ohedienco was tho first dntj Tlie Emperor required 
it, both in manner and matter Tho qualities or the vices of 
masters are reflected m those who servo them 
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theatres, hut the only applause that greeted it was 
hired.. “ War, nothing but war, is all that is left 
to us.’- Such words as these, uttered with more or 
less of wrath or grief, struck ominously on the ear 
.of the adherents of the Emperor, who were unable to 
contradict them. 

On the same day, the 25th of October, the fortress 
of Spandau capitulated. 

To all these accounts of the war was added a 
letter supposed to he written by a private soldier 
from a town in the duchy of Brunswick. It con- 
tained enthusiastic praise of French valour, which 
it attributed to the military system adopted in our 
army. “It is also certain,” continues the writer, 
“ that any soldier who can say to himself, ‘ It is 
not impossible for me to become a Marshal of the 
Empire, a Prince, or a Duke, as it has happened 
to others,’ must he greatly encouraged by that 
thought. It was quite another thing at Rosbach. 
The French army was then commanded by gentle- 
men who owed their military rank only to their 
birth, or to the patronage of a Pompadour, and the 
troops were .so-called soldiers, on whose track, after 
their defeat, were found nothing but pigtails and 
powdering-bags.” 

When the Emperor made his entry into Berlin 
on the 26th. of October, in the midst of acclamations, 
he vented his displeasure on those among the Prus- 
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Bian nobles wbo were presented to him 
brother the King of Prussia,” he said, “ ceased to 
be King from the daj on which he failed to have 
Prince Loins hanged, when he dared to go and break 
his Minister 8 windows ” * And to Count Kesch he 
said loughty I will bring the nobles’ of this Court 
down so low, that they shall be obliged to beg their 
bread ” 

By violent speeches of this lond, ^vhlch weie 
published, the Emperor not only gratified his anger 
against the instigatois of the war, but imagined 
that he fulfilled obligations ton ards our devolution 
Although he was a determined countei-reaolutionisf, 
he was obliged from time to time to render some 
homage to the ideas which, by a fatal deviation, 
had produced his own «acce«sion A mistaken long- 
ing for equality, a noble desire for lihert}, vere 
the causes of our cm! discord, but, in his thirst 
for power, he gave us no encouragement towards 
that freedom ^^hlch, if wq succeed m obtaining it, 
will he the most glorious conquest of our times, 
but limited himself, m his haigain vith the age, 
to promoting equality onl} The love of liberty 
is an unselfish sentiment, winch a generous luler 
ought, at the present daj , to foster m his people , 

• 'riio joung Pnneo lifld perpetrated this gamfion prank on 
M d Haugwitz 8 mndo^^ s, hen the latter, having returned from 
France, -was ndMSing j)cacc 
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but Bonaparte only sought to aggrandize his own 
power. Sometimes, with entire forgetfulness of his 
origin, he would speak and act as if he were a king 
h}^ the grace of Grod, and then every word of his 
became, as it were, feudal ; while at other times 
he affected a sort of Jacobinism, and then he would 
abuse legitimate royalty, treat our old memories with 
disdain, and denounce the nobility to the plebeians 
of every country. Never did he seek to establish 
the true rights of nations ; and the unostentatious 
aristocracjT- of letters and of a noble civilization 
was far more displeasing to him, in reality, than 
that of titles and privileges, which he could make 
use of as he pleased. 

On the 29th of October, M. de Talleyrand left 
Mayence to join the Emperor, who had sent for 
him. M. de Remusat felt great regret at his depar- 
ture. He had found his society a great resource ; 
the somewhat solemn idleness of Court life made 
them necessary to each other. M. de Talleyrand, 
having recognized both the trustworthiness and the 
•superior abilities of my husband, would throw aside 
his habitual . reserve in his company, and would con- 
fide to him his views on passing events and his 
opinion of their common master. An aristocrat by 
taste, by conviction, and by birth, M. de Talleyrand 
approved of Bonaparte’s repression of what he re- 
garded as the excesses of the Revolution, but he 
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would have wished that a headstrong temper and 
a determined will had not led the Emperor aside 
from a course in which his own prudent counsels 
might have guided him aright. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the European political situation, and 
better versed in the law of nations than in their true 
rights, and he propounded with accuracy the diplo- 
matic course that he would have had the Emperor 
follow. He was alarmed at the possible preponder- 
ance of Russia in Europe, and was in favour of 
interposing an independent Power between us and 
Russia. For this reason he encouraged the ardent, 
though vague, desires of the Poles. “A hingdom 
of Poland,” he used to say, “ ought to be established. 
It would be the bulwark of our independence ; but 
it ought not to be done by halves.” With his head 
full of this plan, he started to join the Emperor, 
resolved on advising him to turn his brilliant success 
to good account. 

After M. de Talleyrand’s departure, M. do Re'- 
musat wrote me that the dullness of his life was 
extreme. The Court at Mayence was monotonously 
regular. There, as elsewhere and in all places, 
the Empress was gentle, quiet, idle, and averse 
to take anything on herself, because, whether 
far or near, she dreaded the displeasure of her 
husband. Her daughter, who was delighted to 
escape from her wretched home, spent her time m 
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diversions of a nature somewhat too childish for her 

* 

rank and position.'" 

Hortense rejoiced with her mother over the pro- 
mising qualities of her little son, then full of life and 
beauty, and veiy forward for his years. The Ger- 
man Princes came to j)ay their court at Mayence ; 
great banquets were given ; elegant costumes were 
worn ; there was much walking and driving about, 
and great eagerness for news. The Court wanted to 
- return to Paris ; the Empress wanted to go to Berlin ; 
and there, as elsewhere, all was dependent on the 
will of one man. 

In Paris, life was dull but tranquil. The absence 
of the Emperor was always a relief ; if people did 
not speak more freely, they seemed better able to 
breathe, and this sense of alleviation was especially 
to be observed in persons connected with his Govern- 
ment. The impression produced by the Emperor’s 
victories became weaker every day ; and a tangible 
proof was thus afforded to the world that lasting 
national enthusiasm could no longer be kindled by 
success in war. 

^ It is evident that Queen Hortense and her Court amused 
themselves like schoolgirls. This was a result of their intimacy 
while at Madame Campan’s school. Napoleon III. seemed to 
have inherited his mother’s tastes in this respect. Even when 
long past youth, he liked children’s games, hlind-man’s-huff and 
others. Only on these occasions did he clear his brow and 
seem happy, and even amiable; which was not generally the 
case. In his intercourse with the world, social or political, his 
manner was extremely cold. — ^P. E. 
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Prince Eugene's army was marching onward in 
Albania, and Marshal Marmont was holding the Rus- 
sians, who were moving on that side, in check. A 
fresh proclamation was issued by the Emperor to 
his soldiers; it announced a rupture with Russia 
and an onward inarch, promised fresh triumphs, and 
alluded to the “love” of Bonaparte for his army. 
Marshal Brune,* commanding the reserves stationed 
at Boulogne, issued on this occasion a curious order 
of the day, which was published by command in 
the 2foniteiir : — 

“ Soldiers, you will read at mess, every day for a 
fortnight, the sublime proclamation of his Jlajesty 
the Emperor and King to the Grand Army. You 
will learn it by heart ; each one of you will shed 
tears of courage, and will be filled with the irresistible 
enthusiasm inspired by heroism.” In Paris, no one 
was moved to tears, and the prolongation of the war 
filled us with dismay. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor remained at Berlin, where 
he had established his head-quarters. Ho announced 
in his bulletins that the great Prussian army had 
vanished like an autumnal mist, and he ordered 
his lieutenants to complete the conquest of all the 

• Ho was massacred at Avignon in 18Z6. [In 31. Jnlcs 
Claretio’s “ Camillo Deimoulins,” an interesting accoant of the 
early career of Brune is to bo found. It is to Bruno's pencil 
that wo owe the only existing portrait of Camille's wife, Luclle. 
— Tkanswtors.J 
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Prussian States. At the same time a war tax of 
one hundred and fifty millions was raised ; the 
towns surrendered one by one — Kiistrin and Stettin 
first, Magdeburg a little later. Lubeck, which had 
offered resistance, was stormed and horribly pillaged 
— there was fighting' in every street — and I re- 
member that Prince Borghese, who took part in the 
assault, gave us some particulars of the cruelty 
practised by the soldiers in that unfortunate town. 
“ What I then saw,” he told us, “ gave me an idea 
of the blood-thirsty intoxication which resistance at 
first, and victory afterwards, can produce in soldiers.” 
He added, “At such a moment every officer is a 
mere soldier. I was beyond all self-control ; I felt, 
like everybody else, a sort of passionate longing 
to exert my strength against people and things, 
I should be ashamed to recall some absurdly horrible 
acts which I committed. In the midst of imminent 
danger, when one must cut one’s way with the sword, 
with everything around in flames, when the thunder 
of cannon or the rattle of musketry mingle with 
the cries of .a dense crowd, in which are people 
pressing in eveiy direction, either seeking others 
or trying to escape from them, and all this in the 
narrow space of a street, then a man loses his 
head completely. There is no act of atrocity or of 
folly that he will not commit. He will wantonly 
destroy, without profit to anybody, and will give 
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himself up to I know not what delirium of evil 
passions.” 

After the fall of Lnbeck, Marshal Bernadotte 
remained there some time as governor of the town, 
and it was then that he began to lay the foundation 
of his future greatness. He behaved with perfect 
equity, and did his best to assuage the evils that had 
been caused by war. Strict discipline was main- 
tained among his troops; liis kindly bearing at- 
tracted and consoled, and he won the admiration 
and sincere affection of the people. 

During the Emperor’s stay at Berlin, the Prince of 
Hatzfeld, who had remained there, and who, said the 
bulletins, “ had accepted the post of governor,” kept 
up a secret correspondence with the King of Prussia, 
in which he gave full accounts of the movements of 
our army. One of his letters was intercepted, and 
the Emperor gave orders for his arrest and trial 
before a military court. His wife, who was with 
child, was in despair ; she obtained an audience of 
the Emperor, and threw herself at his feet. He 
showed her the Prince's letter, and when the poor 
young wife gave way to her sorrow, the Emperor, 
moved to pity, bade her rise, and said to her, 
“You have the original document, on which your 
husband may bo condemned, in your own hand. 
Take my advice, profit by this moment to burn it, 
and then there will be no evidence to convict him. 
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The Princess, witliout ;i moment's delay, threw tlie 
paper into the lire, and ])atlied tlie Emperor's liands 
with her tears. This anecdote made a greater im- 
pression on Paris tlian all onr victories.® 

Our Senate sent a deputation to Berlin with con- 
gratulations on .so triumphant a campaign. The Em- 
peror entrusted the envoys, on their return to Paris, 
with the sword ol’ Frederick the Great, the riband of 

* The Em|)cror clescrihes this R'ciie lo the EmproBs in the 
follonniig lcnn.s : — “ I liave received your loiter. You fcccin vc.\od 
at mj* .spOvilciug ill of women. It i.s true that 1 halo a .scheming 
woman hoyond cvcrvtljiTig. I uin uccu.stomed to good, gentle, 
and conciliating women ; and nneh women I love. Jf I am 
e|)oiltby them, it is not my fatilt, but yours. But you will see 
I have been very kind to one good, and kindly woman — 
Mndamo do Eatzfeld. tVhen I showed her her liuhbnnd’e letter, 
she said, sobbing, and with deep feeling, but so innocently, 
‘ Ob yes, that is indeed his handwriting ! ’ As sbo read it the 
- tone of her voice wont to 1113* heart. I felt Sony for her, and 
I said, ‘tVell, madamo, throw the letter in the fire and I shall 
not bo able to punish 3’onr husband.’ She burned the letter 
and seemed very bapp3^ Since then her husband has kept him- 
self quiet. Two Lours later, and bo was a lost man. So, 3’ou 
see, I like women who arc kind and simple and gentle, but it is 
because the}' onl3’’ are like 3’ou. — Berlin, November 6th, 1806, 
9 p.m.” These stories concido. It was said, however, at the 
time, that the Emperor, who had made up bis mind to be 
severel}* just, perceived that the incriminating letter was of 
an anterior date to that at which, according to the usages of war, 
it could have been considered as an act of esjual, and that the 
whole scene was then arranged for dramatic effect. Another 
account was that Madame de Hatzfeld herself, on glancing over 
the letter, pointed out the date to the Emperor, who immediately 
exclaimed, “ Oh, then burn it I ” — P. E. 
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the Black Eagle worn by him, and with several flags, 
among which, says the Moniteur, “ there are several 
embroidered by the hands of that fair Queen, whose 
beauty has been as fatal to the people of Prussia 
as was the beauty of Helen to the Trojans,” 

Every day our generals invaded some new district. 
The King of Holland had advanced into Hanover, 
which was again being attacked by us, but all at 
once we heard that he had returned to his own 
States, either because^he disliked acting merely as 
one of his brother’s lieutenants, or because Bonaparte 
preferred that his conquests should be made by his 
own generals, ilarshal Moitier took possession of 
the city of Hamburg on the 19th of November, and 
an enormous quantity of English merchandise was 
confiscated. A number of auditors belonging to 
the Council of State were sent from Paris ; among 
them were SI. d'Houdetot and jM. do Tournon,* 
These auditors were made Intcudants of Berlin, Bay- 
reuth, and other towns. By these young and active 
proconsuls, the conquered States were immediately 
governed in the interests of the conqueror, and 
victory was immediately followed by an adminis- 
tration which turned it to the best advantage. 

The Empeior gained the affections of the young 
of every rank, by giving them opportunities for 

“ M <l’noudct6t bteamo o peer of Franco umlor tho Ilestora* 
tion, and M. do Tonmon Prefect of tho Gironde. — -P. K. 
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action, for self-assertion, and for exercising an 
absolnle anthorit.y. Tims, he often said, “ There is 
no conquest. I could not, nndertalve, for with the help 
of my soldiers and my auditors I could conquer and 
rule the whole world.’’ "We may suppose that, the 
habits and the despotic notions that llicsc young 
men brought back into their own country, were 
rather perilous when the government of French 
provinces was confided to them. !Most of them found 
it difiiciilt not to rule those provinces like a con- 
quered country. These young men, who were raised 
early in life to such important posts, are at the 
present time idle and without prospects, owing to 
the straitening of our territory, fret under their 
enforced idleness, and form one of the most serious 
difficulties with which the King’s Government is 
confronted. 

The conquest of Prussia was completed, and our 
troops marched into Poland. The season was far 
advanced ; they had not seen the Russians, but it 
was known that they were approaching ; a severe 
and difficult campaign was anticipated. The cold 
was not severe, but the march of our soldiers was 
impeded by the marshy soil, in which men, guns, and 
carriages were continually sinking. The accounts 
of the sufferings endured by the army are terrible. 
Whole squadrons ofte,n sank up to the middle of the 
men’s bodies in the marsh, and it was impossible to 
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save them from a b'ngering death. Although the 
Emperor was determined to make the most of his 
victories, he felt the necessity of giving some 
repose to his troops, and he eagerly accepted the 
King of Prussia’s offer of a suspension of hostilities, 
during which he was to remain on one bank of the 
Vistula, and the Prussians on the other. But it is 
probable that the conditions he annexed to this 
armistice were too severe, or perhaps it was only 
proposed by Prussiadn order to gain time and effect 
a junction with the Russians; for the negotiations 
dragged slowly along, and the Emperor, on learning 
the movements of the Russian general, Bonningsen, 
suddenly left Berlin on the 26th of November. He 
announced fresh danger and fresh success by the 
following spirited words, with which he closed his 
proclamation to his troops . “ How should the 

Russians overthrow such designs? Are not they 
and we alike the soldiers of Austerlitz ? ” 

A famous decree, dated from Berlin and preceded 
by a lengthy preamble, appeared at the same time, 
in which sundry grievances were set forth. This 
decree proclaimed the British Isles to be in a state 
of blockade, as a jnst reprisal on the usage of 
England, who, when she enters upon a war, declares 
a universal blockade, and, in virtue thereof, autho- 
rizes her ships to take possession of all other vessels 
in whatsoever seas. The Berlin decree divided (ho 
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empire of tlie v.'orld in two, opposing the power 
of the Continent io the power of the sons. Every 
Englishman who sho\ild bo found citlior in France, 
or in any Slate occupied by ns, or nnder onr in- 
fluence, was to become a prisoner of war, and this 
severe enactment was notified to onr sovereign 
allies. Thenceforth it was manifest that the struggle 
which was beginning, between despotic power in all 
its ramifications and the sirenirth of such a constitu- 
tion as that which rules and vivifies the English 
nation, could end only by the comjfiete destruction 
of one of the assailants. Despotism has fallen, and, 
notwithstanding the terrible cost to ourselves, we 
ought to be grateful to Providence for the salvation 
of nations and the lessons taught to posterity. 

On the 28th of FTovember Idurat made his entry 
into TTarsaw ; the French were enthusiastically re- 
- ceived b}^ those among the Poles who hoped that 
the liberty of their country would result from our con- 
quests. In the bulletin which announced the entry 
these words occur : “ "Will the kingdom of Poland he 
restored ? Grod alone, who holds in His hand the 
direction of events, can be the arbiter of this great 
political problem.” Thenceforth Bonaparte’s family 
began to covet the throne of Poland. His brother 
Jerome had some hopes of obtaining it. Murat, who 
had displayed brilliant valour throughout all the 
campaign, was the first to be sent to Warsaw, 
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and made liis appearance there in the theatrical 
costume that he affected — a plumed hat, coloured 
hoots, and richly laced cloak. His dress resembled 
that of the Polish nobles, and he flattered himself 
that one day that ^eat country would be committed 
to bis rule. His wife received many congratulations 
in Paris, and this, perhaps, made the Emperor, 
who disliked to be forestalled on any point, change 
his mind. I know that the Empress also had 
hopes of the Polish crown for her son. "When the 
Emperor, at a later date, became the father of a 
natural son, of whose fate I am at present ignorant, 
the Poles fixed their hopes on that child. Writers 
better acquainted than I with the secrets of diplo- 
macy, may explain wdiy Bonaparte did not carry 
out, but merely sketched, his plans for Fohnd, not- 
withstanding his own personal proclivities and M. 
de Talleyrand’s influence and opinions on tlio sub- 
ject. It may be that events succeeded each other 
with such rapidity, and clashed so rudely, that duo 
care could not he bestowed on the projected enter- 
prise. Subsequently to the Prussian campaign and 
the treaty of Tilsit, tho Emperor often regretted 
that he had not pushed his innovations in Europe 
to the extent of changing everj' existing dynasty. 
“There is nothing to he gained," he used to say, 

“ by leaving any pow'er in the hands of people whom 
w’c have made discontented. There is no use in half 
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measures ; old works will not drive new machines. 
I ought to have made all other Kings accessory to 
my own greatness, and, that they should owe 
everything to me, they ought not to have had 
any greatness in the past to point to. Not that 
in my eyes this was of much value — certainly not 
of value equal to that of founding a new race — 
but nevertheless it has some influence over man- 
kind. My sympathy with certain sovereigns, my 
compassion towards suffering nations, my fear, I 
know not why, of causing an utter overthrow of 
all things, withheld me. I have been greatly in 
the wrong, and perhaps T may have to pay for it 
dearly.” 

When the Emperor spoke thus, he always dwelt 
on the necessity for the renewal of all things which 
had been imposed by the Revolution. But, as I 
have already said, in his secret heart he thought 
he had done enough for the Revolution by changing 
the frontiers of States, and the sovereigns who ruled 
them. A citizen King, chosen either from among 
his own kinsfolk, or from the ranks of the army, 
ought, he considered, to satisfy all the citizen classes 
of modern society by his sudden elevation, and 
. provided the despotism of the new sovereign could 
be turned to the advantage of his own projects, 
he should not he interfered with. It must he owned 
however, that if “the spirit of the age,” as Bona- 
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parte called it, had resulted only in n'ltions being 
governed by men whom a lucky chance had drawn 
fiom their nafi\e obscurity, it was scarcel} -woitli 
while to make such a fuss about it If we aie to be 
ruled b} a despot euroly the despot ^ ho can point to 
the greatness of his ancestora, and who c\orciscs his 
aiithontj in virtue of ancient rights made sicred b;y 
ancient glorj, or even m airtuc of rights ^\ho':o 
origin IS lost in the obscurity of ages, is the least 
mortifying to human pride 

At the close of the var Poland found that she was 
free only in that portion of the country vhich had 
been seized by' Prussia Ills treaties ^ith tlio 
Emperor of Russia, tlic temporal y need of repose, 
the fear of displeasing Austin by inttifcnng vith 
her possessions, cramped Bonaparte s phns It 
may be that they could not ln\e been earned out, 
but being only half attempted, they boro ^^]tlJln 
tliem the elements of their own dcstiuction 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Conti- 
nental policy with regard to the English nation have 
often been discussed I am not competent cither to 
state the objections laiscd to tins system or the 
reasons for which many disinterested poisons approve 
of It, still Icss would I venture to draw hasty con- 
clusions The system in question imposed conditions 
on the allies of lianeo which were too much m 
opposition to then interests to be long endured by 
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tliem : for. altliouirli it onooiirne:t‘i1 f'onlinciitn] in- 
fl’ii.-itrv. it witli iho luxurio.'S ol’ lifo. ninl 

even witli St)jne of its daily necessaries. I'c'-idcs Ihi.s, 
it was felt to he an ;iet (d’ tvr.itinv. M(»reovor, it 
rnn:'i-d everv hhiylislunan Id .shaiv the aversinii ol 
tlio Pnitish ( iDVt‘rnnn-nt towards llonajiarte. he(’aus(i 
an nittu'k npen trade is a.n altaolr f)ji flie loiijilain- 
])ead of foa-rv hainiishmaji s existcnei', ddnts the, 
war with !!> I'lM'aino to onr (Mietnie^ a national war, 
and fnan I'nai tint" it was vin-’rou^jy e.arricd on hy 
the hinti'li^li. 

Meanwliile I liave lieard if .said hv wcll-infonncd 

* 

]'ior5ons that tljc eons'ajnfnei' of this ri^-orons 
]>!»]iey wonld in the end >lriko* .a fatal h](»w at tite 
3‘kia’hs]i ron.>-rii(!tion. and tlial on thi.s aeeraint 
e.speeially it was .advantairefuis to jiur.snc it. 'J'ho 
Enp'li.sh {oiverninent w.as o].HM;<‘d. in order to act with 
tlio prune rapidity as tlie enemy, to em'roneh little 
hv little on the rio-hts of the people, 'j'he ])Cople 
made no opposition, lieeanse ihoy Ikh the noees.sify of 
rc.pi.stance. Parliatncnf, lo.ss jealoirs of il.q liberiic.s, 
would not venture on any opposition; and by dcg'rces 
the English were becoming a military people. The 
National Debt was in cron sod. in order to a {ford 
supplies to the coalition and the army ; the executive 
was becoming accustomed to encroachments which 
bad been tolerated in the beginning, and it would 
willingly have maintained them as an acquired right. 
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Thus, the strained situation into which every Govern- 
ment was forced by the Emperor was changing- the 
Constitution of Great Britain, and possibly, had the 
Continental system lasted for a length of time, the 
English could only have recovered their liberties 
by open violence or sedition. Tins -was the Em- 
peror’s secret hope. He promoted rebellion in Ire- 
land ; supported as he -was by everj’ absolute sove- 
reign on the Continent, he aided and .abetted the 
Opposition in England by every means in his power, 
while the London newspapers in his pay stirred up 
the people to elaim their liberties. 

At a later period, I heard M. do Talleyrand, who 
■was greatly alarmed at this contest, express himself 
with more warmth than he usually displays in .stating 
his opinions. “ Tremble, foolish people that you 
are,” said ho, “ at the Emperor’s success over the 
English ; for if the English Constitution is destroyed, 
understand clearly that the civilization of the world 
will be shaken to its verj- foundations.” 

Before leaving Berlin, the Emperor issued sover.il 
decrees, dated thence, showing that, although ho was 
at the camp, he had both leisure and will to attend 
to other pursuits besides those of war. Such were 
the appointment of certain Prefects, a decree for the 
organization of the Xaval Ofliee, and one desig- 
nating the bite of the JIadcleine, on the Boulevard, 
for the monument to be erected to the glory of the 
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French army. Com})etition for designs for this 
uiounment ivas invited by circulars from the Minister 
of the Interior, which were distributed in every 
direction. Numerous promotions were made in the 
army, and there Avas a general distribution of crosses. 

On the 25th of November the Emperor departed 
for Posen. The bad state of the roads obliged In’in 
to exchange his travelling-carriage for a country 
waggon. The Grand i^far-shal of the Palace was over- 
turned in his caleche, and dislocated his collar-bone. 
A similar accident happeiied to M. de Talleyi'and's 
carriage, but he escaped unhurt ; on account of 
his lameness, he had to remain four and twenty 
hours on the road in his overturned carriage, until 
means could be found to enable him to continue 
his journey. About this time he took occasion to 
answer a letter I had written to him. “ I reply to 
your letter,” he write, “in the midst of the mud 
of Poland ; next year, perhaps, I may address you 
from the sandy deserts of I know not what country. 
I beg you to remeinber me in your prayei’s.” The 
Emperor was only too much inclined to despise the 
obstacles that destroyed part of his army. Moreover, 
it was imperative to march onwards. The Russians 
were advancing, and he did not choose to await 
them in Prussia. 

On the 2nd of December tlic Scmiie was convokwl 
in Paris. The Arch-Chancellor read a ieiler iVom 
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the Emperor, an account of his victories, 

promising others in the future, and requesting a 
senatus-misiiliusf winch should order an immediate 
levy of the conscripts of 1807. This le\y, in 
ordinary times, vas made in September onl^ A 
commission was appointed for foiin’s sake. This 
commission sat in consultation upon the request for 
one morning only, and the next day but one — that 
is, on the 4th — the senattis-consulois repoited. 

It was also about this epoch that the dispute 
between the Academy and Caidin.il Maury was 
settled. The Emperoi decided tlio question, and 
a long article appeared anoiijmoualy in the Moniteiir. 
It ended in these words “The Academy, doubtless, 
has no wish to dopino a man wlm*e gie.it abilities 
were conspicuous duiing a tune of end discoid, of 
a right which custom confeis upon ium. IIis ad- 
mission to tile Academ} was another stop tow.irds 
that entire oblnion of past c^ cuts which can alone 
ensure tlie duration of the tranquillity tint has been 
restored to us This is a long article on a subject 
whicli IS .appuentl} of >eiy pm.dl importance; 
ne^ erthole&&, the light in which some jicrsons ha\c 
endea\omcd to place it gn cs iiso to serious con- 
sideration We peicci\c to whit fluctuations uc 
should once more be exposed, into wh it nnceitunfy 
wo should ngaiii be thrown, onl^ tint fortuintiU 
for us the liehu of the PtaU i** m the li ind** of a pilot 
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whose arm is strong, whose steering is steady, and 
who has hut one aim in view — the happiness of 
the country.*’ ^ 

While Bonaparte forced his soldiers to endure 
terrible hardships of all hinds in the prosecution 
of the war, he lost no o}:)portunity of proving that 
nothine: interfered with the interest he, in the midst 
of camps, took in the progress of civilization. 

An order of the day, dated from head-quarters of 
the Grand Arm}', is as follows : — “ In the name of the 
Emperor. The university of Jena, its professors, 
teachers, and students, its possessions, revenues, and 
other prerogatives whatsoever, are placed under the 
special protection of the command(TS of the French 
and allied troops. The course of study will be 
continued. Students arc consequently authorized 
to return to Jena, and it is the Emperor's iuteution 
to favour that town as much as possible.” 

The King of Saxony, subdued by the power of 
the conqueror, broke off his alliance' vdth Prussia 
and concluded a treaty with the Emperor. During 
a long reign this Prince had enjoyed the blessings 
of peace and order. He was revered by his subjects, 

* I was under the iinpression that the grave dispute between 
Cardinal Maury and the Institute was finally decided against 
the claims of the former. At any rate, many years later, 
M. de Salvandy, in receiving the Bishop of Oilcans into the 
Academy, addressed him as Monsieur. He was guided probably 
by precedent, and no question was raised on the subject. — P. K. 
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find- occupied solely witli their welfare, and nothing 
but the hurricane of Bonaparte’s success could have 
brought the horrors of war to the peaceful valleys of 
his kingdom. He was too weak to resist the shock ; 
he submitted, and tried to save his people bv ac- 
cepting the victors terms. But his fidelity to 
treaties could not save him, because Saxony subse- 
quently became of necessity the battle-field on which 
the neighbouring sovereigns contended more than 
once for victory. 

Meanwhile Paris and its inhabitants became more 
gloomy every day. The bulletins contained only 
vague accounts of bloody conflicts, with small results. 
It was easy to infer, from occasional allusions to 
the severity of the season and the ruggeducss of t}io 
country, that our soldioi's had groat obstacles to sur- 
mount and much sufTering to bear. IVivatc letters, 
although cautiously written, or they would not have 
reached their destination, betrayed general anxiety 
und distress. * The least movcinvnts of our ttnuy 
were represented as victories, but tlie Krnperor’s \*cry 
triumphs involved him in difiiculty. 

The distinct advantage with which the campaign 
bad opened made tbo Parisians hard to ])lea5C as the 
war went on. Much trouble was taken to Ivcop uj) 
the enthusiasm. The bulfetina were solemnly read 
at the theatres: guns were fired from the ruvalido': 
immediately on receipt of news from the army; poets 
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were paid for hastily- written odes, chants of victory, 
and interludes, which were splendidly represented at 
the Opera,^" and on the following day articles written 
to order commented on the heartiness of the applause.f 

The Empress, who was restless, idle, and tired 
of Mayence, wrote continually, begging to be allowed 
to go to Berlin. The Emperor was on the point of 
yielding to her, and I learned with fresh sorrow from 
M. de Eemusat that in all probability his absence 
would he prolonged. But the arrival of the Russians, 

* The Emperor frequently rebukes the haste of those who were 
commissioned to sound liis praises at the Paris theatres. He 
writes to Camhaceres from Berlin, on the 21st of November, 
1806: “If the arm^”^ tries its best to do honour to the nation, 
it must be owned that literary men do much to discredit it. 
I read yesterday the wretched veises that were sung at the 
Opera. Keally they are qirite a mockery. How can you allow 
impromptus to be sung at the Opera? They aip only fit for 
Vaudevilles, Express my displeasure to M. de Lugay. He and 
the Minister of the Interior could surely get something passable 
composed ; but to ensure this, it must not be represented until 
three months after it is ordered. Peoirle complain that we 
have no literature ; that is the fault of the Minister of the 
Interior. It is absurd to order an eelogue as you might order a 
gown.” He meant, apparently, that the vietories of Jena or 
Eylau should have been foreseen three months beforehand. 
M, de Lugay, a Chamberlain, had charge of the theatres in the' 
absence of the superintendent, the First Chamberlain, who was 
detained, as we have seen, at Mayence. — P. E. 

t Quotation from the Moniieur “Last night the following 
words were read at the Opera House : — ‘ The Emperor is in the 
enjoyment of perfect health.’ It is impossible to conceive the 
enthusiasm produced by this communication.” 
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and the obligation he was under of marching into 
Poland, made Bonaparte change his mind.’ Sfore- 
over, he was informed that Paris was dull, and that 
the tradespeople were complaining of the harm done 
them by the general uneasiness. He sent orders to 
his wife to return to the Tuileries, there to keep up 
the aCGustomed splendour of her Court, and wo all 
received commands to amuse ourselves ostentatiously.* 

Meanwhile, after a few partial engagements, the 
Emperor determined on going into winter quarters ; 
but the Russians, who were better used to the 
severity of the climate and the rudeness of tlio 
country, would not allow of this, and after mea- 
suring their strength in some bloody encounters, 
where our success was dearly bought, the two armies 
met face to face near the village of Prcussich-Eylau, 
which has given its name to a sanguinary battle. 
One shudders even jiow at the description of 
that terrible day. Tlic cold was piercing, and the 
snow falling fast ; but the opposition of the clcmonts 
only- increased the ferocity of both armies. Por 
twelve Ijours they fought, witljout eitlicr side 
being able to claim the victory. Tlio loss of men 
was immense. Xowards^cveniiig,Jtho Russians re* 
treated in good order, leaving a considerable number 
of their wounded on the field of battle. Both 

• On till** occn&ion do Tallcjrand naii?. “I.nlios, thii U 
no latighing luaitcr, tho ninj^jor iii&iatii ou anmaing Viiur- 
fchca." 
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sovereigns, Russian and French, ordered the Te 
Deum to be sung. The fact is, this horrible butchery 
was to no purpose, and the Emperor afterwards 
said that if the Russian arm}’’ had attacked him on 
the following day, it is probable he would have been 
beaten. But this was an additional reason for him 

• 

to exult loudly over the victory ; he wrote to the 
Bishops, informed the Senate of his alleged success, 
contradicted in his own journals the foreign versions 
of the event, and concealed as much as possible the 
losses that we had sustained. It is said that he 
visited the battle-field, and that the awful spectacle 
made a great impression on him. This would seem 
to be true, because the bulletin in ^\duch the fact 
is stated is written in a very simple style, unlike 
that of the others, in which he generally figures in 
a theatrical attitude. 

On his return, he ordered a very fine painting 
from Gros, in which Napoleon is represented 
among the dead and dying, raising his 03^3 to 
heaven, as if praying for resignation. The ex^oression 
given to him by the painter is extremely beautiful. 
I have often gazed at the picture with emotion, 
hoping with all my heart — for it still desired to cling 
to him — that such had really been the expression of 
his countenance on that occasion.^' 

*'In a bulletin of the time we read as follows; — “Such a 
spectacle is calculated to inspire Priuces with a loA'e of peace 
and a horror of u’ar.” 
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5r. Dcnon, Director of tlie Museum, and one of tlie 
most obsequious servants of tLe Emperor, always 
followed him in liis campaigns, in order to select 
objects of value in every conquered city, to add to 
the treasures of that magnificent collection. lie 
fulfilled his task exactness, which, people said, 
icsembled lapacity, and he was accused of appro- 
piiating a share of the plunder Our soldiers 
knew him only by the name of The Auctioneer.” 
Aftei the battle of E^lau, and wliile at Warsaw, he 
leceivcd orders to ha\e a monument elected in com- 
memoration of the day. The moie doubtful it w’as, 
tlie more the Emperor insisted on its being held to 
be a victory. Denon sent to Pans a poetical account 
of the Emporoi’s visit to the wounded Many persons 
lia\ G declared that the painting by Gros represented 
a fiction, like that of the Msit to the plague patients 
at Jafia But why should it be denied that Bona- 
paite could sometimes feel? 

The subject was open to competition among 
our principal painters A considerable numbeT of 
sketches were sent in Gros obtained every vote, 
and the choice fell upon him. 

The battle of Ejiau was fought on the lOth of 
Eebiuary, 1807 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


1807. 

The return of the Empress to Paris — The Impeiial family — 
Junot — Eouche — The Queen of Holland — Levy of the con- 
scripts of 1808 — Theatricals at Court — Letter from the 
Emperor — Siege of Dantzic — Death of the Empress of Austria 
— Death of Queen Hortense’s son — M, Decazes — The Em- 
peror’s -want of feeling. 

Aftee the battle of Eylau, both armies were forced 
to come to a halt, in consequence of the confusion 
produced by a thaw, and both went into winter 
quarters. Our troops were in cantonments near 
Marienwerder, and the Emperor established himself 
in a country house near Osterode.^"' 

The Empress had returned to Paris at the end 
of January. She was out of spirits, vaguely 
anxious, and not pleased with those members of the 
Court who had accompanied her to Mayence. 
Besides this, she was in a state of nervousness, as 
she always was during the Emf)eror’s absence, for 
she dreaded his disapproval of her actions. She 

* The Emperor took up his i-esidence at Osterode, or in the 
neighbourhood, on the 22ud of Eebruary, 1807. — P. E. 
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"Svas most gracious, and allowed all her foimev fneud- 
slnp for me It was siid by some members of the 
Court tint her low spirits were paitly caused by 
fcador feelmgg which she entertained towards a 
certain young equciry, then absent with the Em- 
peror I ne\ or inquired into the truth of this 
story, nor did she ever mention it to me , but, 
on the contraiy, she was distressed by the tales 
she was told hy some Polish ladies then in Pans, 
concerning the Emperor and a joung countrywoman 
of theirs Her <afrection for her husband was alwajs 
dashed with the dread of divoice, nnd, of all her 
feelings, this was, I believe, the stiongest She 
would occasionally introduce a few words on the 
subject m her letters to Bonaparte, but he never 
made the least ropl^ to them * 

She tried to conform to the Emperors wishes 
She gave and accepted invitations, and could at 
any time find relief from her cares m the pleasure 

* Tho Emperor’s Correspondence pnbhshed in the reign of 
Napoleon III reveals some replies -which Josephine did not 
confide to her friend For instance in a letter of the 3lst of 
December 180(3 he sajs ‘I laughed heaitily over your last 
letters Poli‘?h ladies ore not so lovely as yon imagine I 
recoiled your letter in a -wretched bam in the midst of storm 
and wind and -where straw -was my only bed A few days 
later ho -writes from Warsaw January It) 1607 ‘ Sly dearest 
I am grieved at the tone of your letters and at what I heir 
about you I forbid tears sadness, and anxiety , you must be 
ga} , bright and happy ’ — P B 
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of displaying a magnificent dress. She behaved 
to her sisters-in-laTv coldly, but -with prudence ; she 
received a great number of persons, and always 
graciouslj^ and slie never said a word that was not 
studiously insignificant. 

I, once suggested to her that she might divert 
her mind by going to the theatre. But she told me 
that she did not derive enough amusement from the 
plays to go incognito^ and that she could not venture 
to go public^. “ Why, madame ? ” I asked her. “ I 
think the applause you would receive would be 
pleasing to the Emperor.” “ You do not know him, 
then,” was her reply. “If I was received with 
much cordiality, I am sure he would be jealous of 
any little triumph which he would not have shared. 
When I am applauded he likes to take part in my 
success ; and I should only mortify him by seeking 
any when he cannot be present.” 

The uneasiness of the Empress Josephine was 
increased by an appearance of mutual understand- 
ing between several persons about her ; she always 
imagined they were conspiring to injure her. Bona- 
parte had infected her^ with his habitual suspicion. 
She felt no fear of Madame Joseph Bonaparte, who, 
although at that time Queen of Naples, was residing 
quietly at the Luxembourg Palace, being reluctant 
to exchange her peaceful life for that of a sovereign. 
The, two Princes — one the Arch-Chancellor, the other 
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tile Arcli-Trensurer of tlio Erapiie— were timorous 
and reserved ; tliey paid her an assiduous court, and 
inspired her with no distrust. Princess Borglieso, 
■who combined constant ill health with a life ot 
intrigue, joined in no political schemes, excepting 
such as were common to the whole family. But 
the Grand-Duoliess of Berg caused her sister-in-law 
constant jealousy and apprehension 
She lived in great splendour at the Elyse'e-Boiirbon 
Palace. Her beauty was set off by the most exquisite 
dross ; her pretensions weie great, her manners 
affable, when she thought it prudent, and more than 
affable to men whom she wished to fascinate 
She was unscrupulous when intent on injuring, and 
she hated the Empress, yet never lost her self- 
control Of such a woman Josephine might well he 
afiaid. At this time, as I have said, Caroline was 
desirous of obtaining the crown of Poland, and 
she endeavonred to make friends among the in- 
fluential members of the Government, who might 
he useful to bor. General Junot, Goyeraor of 
Palis, became one of her ardent admirers, and, 
either from a reciprocal feeling or from interested 
motives, sbe contrived to make his tender senti- 
ments serve her purpose , so that the Governor of 
Pans, in his reports to the Emperor — a certain 
branch of police being in his charge — always gave 
favourable accounts of the Grand-Duchess of Berg.' 
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Anotlier iiitimac}’', in wliicli there was no ques- 
tion of love, but which was of great use to her, was 
that between Fouche and herself. Fouche was on 
bad terms with M. de Talleyrand, who was no 
favourite of Madame Murat's. She wanted to secure 
her present position, and especially to elevate her 
husband in spite of himself. She hinted to the 
Minister of Police that M. de Talleyrand would 
contrive to have him removed, and she tried to 
gain his affection by a number of other little 
confidential communications. This intimacy gave 
daily recurring distress to the poor frightened 
Empress, who narrowly watched all her words 

it 

and actions. Parisian society concerned itself little 
with these Court secrets, and took no interest in 
the members of the Court circle. We had the 
appearance of being, and we were, in fact, merely a 
living puppet-show, set up to surround the Emperor 
with what seemed to him necessary state. The 
conviction that 'no one had any influence over him 
led people to concern themselves little with his sur- 
roundings. Every one knew beforehand that his 
will only would finally determine all things. 

Meanwhile, the sovereigns who were either related 
or allied to the Emperor sent deputations to Poland, 
to congratulate him' on his victories. From Naples, 
Amsterdam, and Milan, came envoys to Warsaw, 
offering homage from .the various States. The 

VOL. II. m 
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the Arch-Troasurer of the Empire— were timorous 
and reserved ; they paid her an assiduous court, and 
inspired her with no distrust. Princess Borghesc, 
wlio combined constant ill health with a life of 
intrigue, joined in no political schemes, excepting 
such as were common to the whole family. But 
the Grand-Duchess of Berg caused her sister-in-law 
constant jealousy and apprehension. 

She lived in great splendour at the Elj-se'e-Bourhon 
Palace. Her beauty was set off by the most exquisite 
dross ; her pretensions were great, her manners 
affable, when she thought it prudent, and more than 
affable to men whom she wished to fascinate. 
She was unscrupulous when intent on injuring, and 
she hated the Empress, yet never lost her self- 
control. Of such a woman Josephine might well he 
afraid. At this time, as I have said, Caroline was 
desirous of obtaining the crown of Poland, and 
she endeavoured to make friends among the in- 
fluential members of the Government, who might 
be useful to her. General Junot, Governor of 
Paris, became one of her ardent admirers, and, 
either from a reciprocal feeling or from interested 
motives, she contrived to make his tender senti- 
ments serve her purpose ; so that the Governor of 
Paris, in his reports to the Emperor — a certain 
branch of police being in his charge — always gave 
favourable accounts of the Grand-Duchess of Berg.* 
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Another intimacy, in which there was no ques- 
tion of love, but which was of great use to her, was 
that between Fouche and herself. Fouche was on 
bad terms with M. de Talleyrand, who was no 
favourite of Madame Murat's. She wanted to secure 
her present position, and especially to elevate her 
husband in spite of himself. She hinted to the 
Minister of Police that M. de Talleyrand would 
contrive to have him removed, and she tried to 
gain his affection by a number of other little 
confidential communications. This intimacy gave 
daily recurring distress to the poor frightened 
Empress, who narrowly watched all her words 
and actions. Parisian society concerned itself little 
with these Court secrets, and took no interest in 
the members of the Court circle. We had the 
appearance of being, and we were, in fact, merely a 
living puppet-show, set up to surround the Emperor 
with what seemed to him necessary state. The 
conviction that 'no one had any influence over him 
led people to concern themselves little with his sur- 
roundings. Every one knew beforehand that his 
will only would finally determine all things. 

Meanwhile, the sovereigns who were either related 
or allied to the Emperor sent deputations to Poland, 
to congratulate him' on his victories. From Naples, 
Amsterdam, and Milan, came envoys to Warsaw, 
offering homage from the various States. The 
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kingdom of Naples was disquieted by disturbances 
in Calabria only, but this was enough to keep it 
in agitation. The new King, a lover of pleasure, 
did not carry out with sufficient firmness the plan 
which the Emperor had laid down for the kingdoms 
he had called into existence. The Emperoi also 
found fault with his brother Louis; but his re- 
proaches did honour to the latter. 

Louis’ domestic affairs became every day more 
deplorable. Madame Louis, who had enjoyed some 
liberty at Mayence, no doubt found it hard to 
return to the dreary bondage in which she was 
held by her husband, and her depression, which she 
did not sufficiently conceal, embittered him, perhaps, 
still more. The division between them increased 
until they lived apart in the palace — she in retire- 
ment with two or three of her ladies, and he 
immersed in affairs, and making no secret of his 
dissatisfaction with his wife. He would not allow 
the Dutch to impute all the blame of the notorious 
domestic troubles to him. 

Who can say to what such a position of affairs 
might have led, but for the common misfortune 
which, shortly after fell upon the unhappy pair, 
and drew them together in a common sorrow ? 

Towards the end of the winter, an order from the 
Emperor reached Paris, to the effect that the news- 
papers 'were to remind persons distinguished either 
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in art or science, that the degree, dated from Aix- 
la-Ohapelle, 24th Fructidor, year 12,* concerning 
the decennial prizes, was to come into effect at the 
expiration of one year and eight months from the 
then date. This decree promised considerable re- 
wards to every author oJP an important work, of 
any kind whatsoever. The prizes were to be 
assigned at intervals of ten years, dating from 
the 18th Brumaire, and the jury who was to allot 
them was to consist of members of the Institute. 
This project has real greatness in it ; we shall see, 
hereafter, how it fell to pieces in consequence of a 
fit of ill humour on the part of the Emperor. 

In March the vice-Queen of Italy gave birth to a 
daughter, and the Empress was much pleased at 
being grandmother to a little Princess, related to all 
the greatest Powers in Europe. 

During the suspension of war on both sides, from 
the inclemency of the season, the Emperor took every 
means to ensure that in the spring his army should 
be more formidable than ever. The kingdoms of 
Italy and Naples had to furnish further contin- 
gents. Men born under the smiling skies of those 
beautiful lands were suddenly transported to the 
wild banks of the Vistula, and they might wonder 
at the change, until others were seen marching from 
Cadiz, to perish beneath the walls of Moscow, thus 
* September 11, 1804. — P. E. 
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affording a proof of the courage and strength of 
which men are capable, and also of nhat can be 
done by the might of the human will. The army 
was reorganized ; our newspapers were filled with 
columns of promotions, and it is curious, among 
these military decrees, to come upon one, dated, like 
the rest, from Osterode, appointing Bishops to 
vacant sees both in France and Italy. 

But, notwithstanding our victories, or perhaps 
because of them, our army had suffered considerable 
loss. The e.vtreme humidity of the climate caused 
siokness among the troops. Russia was evidently 
about to make an immense effort. The Emperor 
felt that this campaign must be decisive; and, not 
being satisfied that the numerous troops furnished 
to him were sufBcient to ensure victory, he put his 
own power and our submission to the test. After 
having, at the end of December, 180G, levied 'the 
conscription for 1807, he demanded from the Senate 
in April the levy for 1808. The report of the Prince 
de Neufcbatel, which was published in the Moniteur, 
announced that during the year the army had been 
augmented hy one hundred and sixty thousand men, 
levied by tbe conscriptions of 18QG and 1807 ; six- 
teen thousand men were non-combatants either from 
sickness or superannuation, and without troubling 
himself with calculations, which it was too certain no 
one would venture to make, because it was our system 
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to conceal our losses, he put down the “ casualties ” 
of the campaign at fourteen thousand men. As 
our army had been increased by only a hundred 
and thirty thousand efficient soldiers, prudence re- 
quired that the eighty thousand men of the conscrip- 
tion of 1808 should be raised, and drilled, each in 
his own department. “ Were this delayed,” said 
the report, “ the men would have to march at once 
to the seat of war; hut by making the levy six 
months in advance, they will acquire strength and 
knowledge, and will he better able to defend them- 
selves.” 

State Councillor Eegnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
who was the bearer of the Imperial message to the 
Senate, paused when he came to this portion of the 
report, and called the attention of the senators to 
the paternal goodness of the Emperor, who would 
not allow the new conscripts to brave the dangers 
of war without some previous preparation. The 
Emperor’s letter announced that the whole of 
Europe was again in arms — that two hundred 
thousand recruits had been raised in England ; and 
declared his own desire for peace, on condition that 
the English were not prompted by passion- to seek 
their own prosperity in our abasement. 

The Senate passed the required decree, and voted 
an address of congratulation and thanks to the 
Emperor. He must have smiled on receiving 
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Tile minds of men who wield absolute power 
need to be very generous, to resist the tempta- 
tion to despise the human species— a temptation 
which is only too well justified by the submis- 
sion that is accorded to them. When Bonaparte 
beheld a whole nation giving him its life-blood 
and its treasure in order to satisfy his insatiable 
ambition, when educated men of that nation con- 
sented to veil his acts of invasion of the human 
will in plausible phrases, how could he fail to regard 
the whole world as a vast field, open to the first 
person who would undertake to occupy and till it ? 
Heroic greatness of soul only could have discerned 
that the adulatory words and the blind obedience 
of the citizens who were isolated by the tyranny of 
his institutions, and then decimated at his command, 
were dictated by constraint only. 

And yet, although Bonaparte had none of those 
generous feelings, reasonable observation might have 
shown him that the alert obedience with which the 
French marched to the battle-field was but a rois- 
direotion of the national spirit that a great revo- 
lution had aroused in a great people. The cry of 
liberty had awakened generous enthusiasm, but the 
confusion that ensued had rendered men afraid to 
complete their work. The Emperor skilfully seized 
ou this moment of hesitation, and turned it to his 
own advantage. For the last thirty years the French 
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character has been so developed, that the bulk of 
our citizens of every class have been possessed by 
the desire to live, or, if to live were impossible, by 
the desire to die, for some particular object. Bona- 
parte did not, however, invariably mistake the bent 
of the genius of the people whom he had undertaken 
to rule, hut he felt within himself the strength to 
control it, and he directed, or rather misdirected, 
it to his own advantage. 

It was becoming hard to serve him ; feelings 
which seemed instinctivel}’’ to warn us of what was 
to come were not to be repressed. Many were the 
sad reflections of my husband and myself — I re- 
member them well — in the midst of the splendour 
and luxury of a position for which we were no 
doubt envied. As I have said, our means were small 
when we joined the First Consul’s Court. His gifts, 
which were sold rather than freely bestowed, had 
surrounded us with luxury on which he insisted. I 
was still young, and I found myself enabled to gratify 
the tastes of youth and to enjoy the pleasures of a 
brilliant position. I had a beautiful house; I had 
fine diamonds ; every day I might vary my elegant 
dress ; a chosen circle of friends dined at my table ; 
every theatre was open to me; there was no fete 
given in Paris to which I was not invited ; and yet 
even then an inexplicable cloud hung over me. 
Often on our return from a splendid entertainment 
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at the ruileries, and while stiJi wearing our garb 
of state — or shall I say, of servitude? — my hus- 
band and I would seriously discuss all that was 
passing ’around us. A secret anxiety as to the 
future, an - ever-growing distrust of our master, 
oppressed us both. Without distinctly knowing 
what We dreaded, we were aware that there was 
something to dread. “ I am unfitted,” my husband 
used to say, “for the naiTow and idle life of a 
Court.” “I cannot admire,” I, would say to him, 
“that which costs so much blood and misery.” 
We were weary of military glory, and shocked at 
the fierce severity it often inspires in those who have 
gained it, and perhaps the repugnance we felt for 
it was a presentiment of the price which Bonaparte 
was to make France pay for the greatness that he 
forced upon her. 

To these painful feelings were added the fear 
of being unable to feel any affection for biin whom 
we must still continue to serve. This was one 
of my secret troubles. I clung with the enthusiasm 
of youth and imagination to the admiration for 
the Emperor that I desired to retain; I sincerely 
tried to deceive myself with regard to him ; I eagerly 
recalled cases when he had acted up to my hopes. 
The struggle was painful and vain, but I suffered 
more after f had relinquished it. In 1814, numbers 
of people W'ondered at my ardent desire ibr the 
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fall of the founder of our fortune, and for the 
return of those who would ruin it; they accused 
us of ingratitude in so promptly forsaking the 
cause of the Emperor, and honoured us with their 
surprise because of the patience with which we 
endured our heavy loss. They were unable to 
read our hearts ; they were ignorant of the im- 
pressions that had been made on us long before. 
The return of the King ruined us, but it set our 
hearts and minds at liberty. It promised a future 
in which our child might freely yield to the noble 
inspirations of his youth. “ My son,” said his 
father, ‘‘ will perhaps be poor, but he will not be 
shackled and hampered as we have been.” It is 
not sufficiently known in the world — that is, in the 
regulated and factitious society of a great city — that 
there is happiness in*a position which allows of the 
complete development of one’s feelings and of free- 
dom in all one’s thoughts. 

On the feast of St. Joseph,* Princess Borghese 
and Princess Caroline ^ gave a little fete in honour 
of the Empress. A large party was invited. A 
comedy or vaudeville was acted, containing verses in 
honour of the Emperor, and in praise of Josephine. 
The two Princesses, who represented shepherdesses, 
looked exquisitely lovely. General Junot took the 

* Marcli 19, 1807.~P. E. 

t Madame Murat, Grand-Duchess of Berg. 
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part of a soldier just returned from the army, and 
in love with one of the youngs girls. The position 
seemed to suit them perfectly, whether on the stage 
or elsewhere. But Bonaparte s two sisters, although 
Princesses, sang out of tun6; and as each could 
detect this in the other, she ridiculed her sister's 
performance. Both my sister and I took part in the 
piece. I -was greatly amused, at the rehearsals, by 
the mutual spitefulness of the Princesses, who had 
little love for each other, and the vexation of the 
author and the composer. Both thought a good deal 
of the production; they were annoyed at hearing 
their verses and songs badly rendered; they dared 
not complain, and when they ventured on timid 
remonstrance, every one hastened to silence them. 

The play was ill performed. The Empress eared 
little for the insincere homage of her sisters-in- 
law, and remembered that on this same stage, a 
few years before, she had seen her own children, 
young, gay, and loving, touch even Bonaparte’s 
heart, by offering him flowers. She told me that 
during the whole evening this recollection had been 
present with her. She was now away from her 
husband, anxious about him, uneasy about herself, 
far from her son and daughter. Ever since the day 
she had ascended the throne she had regretted her 
happier past. 

On the occasion of her fete-day the Emperor wrote 
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affectionately to her : “I dislike very much being so 
far away from you. The chill of the climate seems 
to lay hold of my heart. We are all longing for 
Paris, that Paris which one regrets in every place, 
and for whose sake we are always in pursuit of 
glory; and, after all, Josephine, only that we may 
be applauded on our return by the crowd at the 
Opera. When spring comes, I hope to beat the 
Russians thoroughly, and then, mesdames, we will 
go home, and you shall crown us with laurel.” 

During the winter the siege of Dantzic was begun. 
Bonaparte took it into his head to give some glory 
(as he called it) to Savary. The military reputation 
of the latter did not stand very high with the army ; 
but he was useful to the Emperor in other ways, 
and covetous of reward. The Emperor foresaw that 
some day he would be obliged to give him a 
decoration, in order that he might use him should 
occasion arise, so he chose to say that Savary had 
obtained an advantage of some kind over the Rus- 
sians, and bestowed on him the Grrand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Military men disapproved, but 
Bonaparte cared as little for them as for others, 
and to bestow reward independently of merit or 
desert was a favourite exercise of his independence. 

He seldom left his head-quarters at Osterode,* 
except for the .purpose of inspecting the various can- 

^ He resided in Mnkestein Castle, near Osterode. 
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tODincuts He issued decrees on a great number of 
subjects He wrote’ a letter to JVX de Obampag'nj', 
the Munster of the Interior, which was mentioned 
in the MomteWf oidermg him to announce to the 
Institute that a statue would be presented to it, in 
honour of D’Alembert, the French mathematician, 
who, more than any other, had contributed to the 
advancement of science f 

The bulletins contained reports of the position 
of the army only, and of the Emperor’s heaftb, which 
continued to he excellent He often rode fortj 
leagues in a day He continued to make numerous 
promotions m his army, which were published in the 
Momieur indiscriminately, and under the same date 
with the appointment of certain Bishops 
The Empress of Austria’s death occurred at this 

• That IS a lettex xvas written by his orders Bonaparte 
writes 1 ery badly , he never takes the trouble to form oven one 
letter m a word correctly 

t This IS the Emperor’s letter 
‘ il. CflAllPAG'tY, 

“ Being desirous of placing in the Salle des Stances of 
the Institute the statue of D Alenil^rt, as that of the Erencb 
mathematician who in the last century, contributed most to the 
adTancement of this the chief of all ficiences we request you to 
make our decision known to the first class of the Institute W© 
thus convey to it a proof of our esteem, and of our steadfast 
intention to grant reward and encouragement to the labours of 
that society, which is so important to the prospenty and the 
welfare of our people 

Osterode l8th STarch 1807 — P R 
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time. Sbe was only thirty-four years of age. She 
left four sons and five daughters. The Princes of 
Bavaria, of Baden, and some others belonging to 
the Confederation of the Rhine, were staying with 
the army and paying court to the Emperor. When 
the day’s work was over, he attended concerts, given 
for him by Paer the musician, whom he had met at 
Berlin, and whom he engaged in his service and 
brought back with him to Paris. M. de Talleyrand’s 
society was no doubt a great resource to the Em- 
peror, but he frequently left him, in order to pass 
some days in great state at Warsaw, where he con- 
versed with the nobles, and kept up the hopes which 
it was thought desirable they should not relinquish. 

It was at Warsaw that M. de Talleyrand nego- 
tiated on the Emperor’s behalf with ambassadors 
from the Porte and from Persia. Bonaparte per- 
mitted them to witness some manoeuvres by a part 
of his army. At Warsaw also a suspension of arms 
between France and Sweden was signed. 

The difficulty about the Monseigneur having been 
settled, Cardinal Maury was admitted to the Insti- 
tute, and delivered a panegyric on the Abbe de 
Radovilliers as the usual reception speech. An 
immense crowd was present, but the Cardinal dis- 
appointed public expectation. His discourse was 
long and tedious, and it was justly inferred that his 
abilities were absolutely worn- out. His pastorals 
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and some Lenten sermons which he preached subse- 
quently confirm that impression. 

The death of her little grandson, Napoleon, on the 
5th of Msiy, was a severe blow to the Empress. The 
child, after a few days’ illness, died of croup. The 
despair of the Queen of Holland surpassed descrip- 
tion. She clung to the body of her son, and had to be 
removed by force. Louis Bonaparte, who was terri- 
fied as well as grieved at the state of his wife, treated 
her with great tenderness, and their loss brought 
about a sincere, though only temporary, reconciliation 
between them. At intervals the Queen became 
completely delirious, shrieking, calling on her son, 
and invoking death, and she was unable to recognize 
those who approached her. TVhen reason partly 
returned, she remained buried in profound silence, 
and was indifferent to all around. At times, 
however, she would gently thank her husband for 
his care, in a manner which showed her deep regret 
that such a misfortune had been needed to change 
their mutual feelings. On one of these occasions, 
Louis, true to his strange and jealous temper, 
while standing beside his wife’s bed, and pro- 
mising her that in future he would do all he could 
to make her happy, insisted on her confessing 
the faults he imagined she had committed. “ Confide 
your errors to me,” he said ; “ I will forgive them 
all. 'We are about to begin a new life which will 
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for ever efface the past.” With all the solemnity of 
grief, and in the hope of death, the Queen assured 
him that, ready as she was to appear before the 
throne of Grod', she had not even the semblance of a 
guilty thought of which to accuse herself. The King, 
still unconvinced, asked her to swear this ; but even 
after she had taken an oath of her truth, he could 
not believe her, hut recommenced his importunities, 
until his wife, exhausted by her grief, by the answers 
she had made, and by this dreadful persecution, felt 
herself about to faint, and said, “ Leave me in peace ; 
I shall not escape from jmu. We will resume the 
subject to-morrow.” And with these words she 
again lost consciousness.'*‘ 

When the young Prince’s death was made known 
in Paris, a courier was despatched to the Emperor, 
Madame Murat started for the Hague, and a few 
days later the Empress went to Brussels, whither 
Louis himself brought his wife and their surviving 
little son, in order to place them under the care of 
the Empress. He seemed to be in great grief, 
and to- he very anxious about Queen Hortense, who 
remained in a state approaching delirium. It was 
settled that, after a few days’ repose at Malmaison, 
she was to pass several months in the Pyrenees, 
where her husband would subsequently join her. 
After staying one day at the palace of Laeken, near 

* It is from the Queen herself that I heard these facts. 
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Brussels, tlie Kiug returned to Holland, and the 
Empress, her daughter, the latter’s second son, 
thenceforth of necessity called Napoleon, and the 
Grand-Duchesa of Berg, who was ill calculated to 
console two persons whom she so greatly disliked, 
came back to Paris. M. de Eemusat, who was 
in attendance on the Empress on this melancholy 
journey, told me on his return of the attention with 
which Louis had treated his wife, and that he had 
observed that Madame Murat was displeased by it. 

Madame Louis Bonaparte remained at Malmaison 
for a fortnight in profound retirement and deep 
dejection. Towards the end of May, she left for 
Cauterefs. She was indifferent to all things, tear- 
less, sleepless, speechless. She would press the 
hand of any one who spoke to her, and every day, 
at the hour of her son’s death, she had a violent 
hysterical attack. I never beheld grief so pain- 
ful to witness. She was pale, motionless, her eyes 
rigidly fixed — one could not but weep on approach- 
ing her; then she would utter these few words: 
“^hy do you weep? He is dead — I know it well; 
but I do not suffer. I assure you I feel nothing.” * 

* This description of HortenBe’e d^pair is by no means ex- 
aggerated. 5ty grandfather ■wntcs as foUorrs to his wife, from 
Brussels, whither he bad accompanied the Empress: — ''May l5j 
1807. The King and Qnecn arrived here yesterday. The 
interview with the Etnpiess was painful to her, and how 
could it he otherwise? Picture to yourself that the Queen, 
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During her journey to the south, a tremendous 
storm roused her from this state of lethargy. There 
had been a storm on the day that her son died. When 
the thunder roared this time, she listened to it atten- 
tively; as it increased in violence, she was seized 
with a terrible nervous attack, followed by a flood 
of tears ; and from that instant she regained the 

■wliose liealtli in other respects is fairly good, is exactly in the 
state in which Nina is represented on the stage. She has but 
one idea — that of her loss ; she speaks but on one subject — it is of 
Mm. Not a single tear, calm and cold, her eyes almost fixed, an 
almost absolute silence, which- she only breaks to rend the hearts 
of her hearers. If she meets any one whom she had formerly 
seen with her son, she looks at him with kindness and interest, 
and saj^s in a very low voice, ‘ You know he is dead.’ When she 
saw her mother, she said to her, ‘ He was here with me not long 
ago j I held him on my knee.’ Perceiving me a few moments 
afterwards, she beckoned to me to draw near. ‘ You recollect 
Mayence? He acted there with us.’ When ten o’clock struck, 
she turned to one of her ladies. ‘ You know,’ she said, ‘ that it 
was ten o’clock when he died.’ In this manner only she breaks 
her almost continual silence. Withal, she is kind, sensible, and 
reasonable. She is perfectly aware of her state ; she even speaks 
of it. ‘ She is fortunate,’ she says, ‘ in being unable to feel. 
She would have suffered too much otherwise.’ She was asked 
whether seeing her mother had not caused her emotion. ‘ No, ’ 
she answered ; ‘ but I am very glad to have seen her.’ On being 
told how much Josephine was hurt by the little feeling she 
evinced on seeing her again, ‘ Oh, she must not vex herself,’ 
she answered ; ‘ that is my nature.’ To everything addressed to 
her on other subjects, she answers, ‘ I do not care ; let it be as 
you like.’ She imagines she wants to be alone with her grief; 
she will not, however, visit spots which recall the memory of 
her son.” — P. E. 
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power of feeliBg and of euifering, and gave herself 
up to a profound grief which never completely sub- 
sided. Although I cannot continue her history 
without anticipating dates, I will nevertheless con- 
clude this episode in her life at once. She took up 
her abode among the mountains with a small suite, 
and tried to escape from herself by continually 
walking, ao aa to exhaust her strength. In a state 
of constant painful excitement, she wandered through 
the valleys of the Pyrenees, or climbed the rocks, at- 
tempting the most difficult ascents, and seemed, I 
have been told by others, as if only bent on wearing 
herself out. 

At Cauterets she met, by chance, with M. Decazes, 
who was then young, unknown to fame, and, like 
the Queen, in deep grief. He bad lost his young 
wife,* and was in had health. These two met and 
understood each other’s feelings. It is extremely 
probable that Madame Louis, who was too unhappy 
to restrict herself to the conventionalities of her 
rank, and refused to receive unsympathetic persons, 
was more accessible to a man suffering from a 
sorrow like her own. M. Decazes -was young and 
handsome; the idle sojourners at a watering-place 
and the inconsiderate tongue of scandal pretended 
there was something more than friendship in this. 

• A daughter of M. Marrois, President of the Court of 
Appeal (Cour de Cassation). 
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The Queen was too much absorbed in her sorrow to 
take notice of anything that was going on around 
her. Her only companions were 3^oiing friends de- 
voted to her, anxious about her health, and eager 
to procure her the least alleviation. Meanwhile 
letters were written to Paris, full of gossip about 
the Queen and M. Decazes. 

At the end of the summer. King Louis rejoined 
his wife in the south of France. It would seem that 
the sight of the sorrowing mother and of his only 
surviving son softened his heart. The interview 
was affectionate on both sides, and the married pair, 
who for long had lived in estrangement, were once 
more reconciled.'^' Had Louis returned immediately 
to the Hague, it is probable that the reconciliation 
would have been lasting, but he accompanied his wife 
to Paris, and their domestic union displeased Madame 
Murat. I was told by the Empi’ess that at first, on 
their return to Paris, her daughter was deeply touched 
by the grief of her husband, and said that, through 
suffering, a new bond had been formed between 
them, and that she felt she could forgive the past. 
But Madame Murat, or so the Empress believed on 
what appeared to be good grounds, began once more 
to disturb her brother’s mind. She related to him, 
without appearing to believe them herself, the stories 

* Their third son, afterwards Napoleon III., was born on the 
3rd of April, 1808. 
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told of the Queen’s meetings with M. Deeazes. Less 
than this would have sufficed to rekindle Louis’ 
jealousy and suspicion.* I cannot now remember 
whether he had himself met M. Decazes in the 
Pyrenees, or whether he had merely heard him 
spoken of by his wife ; for, as she attached not the 
least importance to her acquaintance with him, she 
often said, before other persons, how much she had 
been touched by the similarity of their sorrows, and 
how deeply she felt, in her own grief, for the desola- 
tion of the bereaved husband. 

The Empress, who was alarmed at the emaciated 
condition of her daughter, and who feared for her 
the fatigue of another journey, as well as the climate 
of Holland, entreated the Emperor, who had then 
returned to Paris, to persuade Louis to allow his 
wife to remain in Paris for her confinement. The 
Emperor obtained permission for her by commanding 
Louis to grant it. The latter, who was angry, em- 
bittered, and no doubt ill pleased at being forced to 
return alone to the gloomy mists of his kingdom, 
and who was beset by his own bad temper, resumed 
his suspicions and his ill humour, and once more 
vented both on his wife. At first she could hardly 

* Louis Bouaparte himself procured for M. Decazes an unim- 
portant post in the household of Madame Bonaparte, bis mother. 
He never appeared at Court nor in B« 2 iety. Who would bare 
believed then that, a few years later, he would be a peer of 
Brance and the favourite of Louis XVIII* ? 
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believe liim to be in earnest; but when she found 
herself again insulted, when she began to understand 
that even in her sorrow she was not respected, and 
that she had been thought capable of an intrigue at 
a time when she had been only longing for death, 
she fell into a state of utter dejection. Indifferent 
to the present, to the future, to every tie, she felt 
contempt for her husband, which perhaps she 
allowed to he too plainlj^ perceptible, and she thought 
only of how she might contrive to live apart from 
him. All this took place in the autumn of 1807. 
"When I shall have reached that date, I may have 
more to say about this unhappy woman. 

The Empress shed many tears over the death of 
her grandson. Besides the ardent affection she had 
cherished for this child, who was of a lovable dis- 
position, her own position was, she felt, endangered 
by his death. She had hoped that Louis’ children 
would make up to the Emperor for her lack of 
offspring, and the terrible divorce, which cost her 
so often such agonizing di’ead, seemed, after this 
sad loss, once more to threaten her. She spoke to 
me at the time of her secret fears, and I had much 
difficulty in soothing her. 

Even at the present day, the impression produced 
by M. de Fontanes’ fine speech on this misfortune, , 
into which he contrived to introduce a remarkable 
description of Bonaparte’s prosperity, is not yet for- 
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gotten. The Emperor had ordered that the colours 
taken from the enemy in the last campaign, and also 
the sword of Fiederick the Great, should be borne in 
state to the Invahdes, A Deiim was to be sung, 
and an oration delivered in the presence of the 
great dignitaries, the Ministers, the Senate, and the 
pensioners themselves. The ceremony, which took 
place on the 17th of May, 1807, was very imposing, 
and the speech of M. de Fontanes will perpetuate for 
us the remembrance of those sacred spoils, which 
have since been restored to their former owners. 
The oiator was admired for exalting Ins hero, and 
yet for refraining from insult to the vanquished, 
and for reserving his praise for what was really 
heroic. It was added that, strictly speaking, his 
praise might be taken for advice, and such was the 
general submission and fear in those days, that 
il. de Fontanes was held to have displayed lemark- 
nble courage. 

In his peroration he described his hero surrounded 
with the pomp of victory, but turning from it to 
weep over a child.* 

* This incident is alluded to in tho Introduction to this work, 
when the Court of Napoleon is mentioned I have allowed the 
repetition to stand, as the further details given here are inte- 
resting I add to these, in order better to depict tho family h/h 
of the King and Queen of Holland, the following letter, written 
to tho King by his brother, and dated rinkestein, April 4, 
1807, about a month before the child’s death — “ Your quarrels 
with tho Queen are becoming public property. Do show in 
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But tlie hero did not weep. He was at first 
painfulty affected by the hoy’s death, then shook 

your own home the paternal and effeminate character that you 
show in your Government, and evince in matters of business 
the severity you display at homo. You manage your young 
wife as you would a regiment. . . . You have the best and 
most virtuous of wives, and you make her wretched. Let her 
dance as much as she likes ; it is natural at her ago, My wife 
is forty, hut from the battle-field I write, telling her to go to 
balls. And you want a girl of twenty, who sees her life passing 
away, who retains all its illusions, to live like a nun, or like a 
nurse, always washing her bab3’^! You interfere too much in 
jmur home, and not enough in 3'our Government. I would not 
tell 3’’Ou all this, onty fur the interest I bear you. Make the 
mother of your children happ3 ’- ; there is but one way — it is 
to show her great esteem and confidence. Unfortunately your 
wife is too good; were you married to a coquette, she would 
lead 3-ou b3’’ the nose. But your wife is proud, and she is 
shocked and grieved at the mere idea that 3’’ou can think ill of 
her. You should have had a wife like some I know of in Paris. 
She would have pla3’'ed 3’-ou tricks, and would have tied 3’’Ou to 
her apron-string. It is not my fault; I have often told your 
wife so.” In this sensible letter, full of the sagacity and vul- 
garity with which Napoleon looked at the ordinary events of 
life, the identity of his opinions Avith those of the author of 
these Memoirs, as to the cause and chai’acter of the conjugal 
discord of Avhich they are treating, is remarkable. King Louis 
is too stiff, too austere, too jealous. His Avife has tastes natural 
to 3muth and to imagination. Her husband misjudges, humbles, 
depresses, and offends her. Then comes the death of the 3’'oung 
Prince, and this affliction, equally felt b}’’ both parents, draws 
them together in a common sorrow, lasting on the part of 
the' Queen, and for a time her one only thought, and not 
hers only, but her mother’s as well. In Napoleon’s published 
letters, he appears to be grieved at first, but aftei’AA^ards weary 
of their continual sadness. There is a curious mixture of kind- 
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off the feeling as soon as possible M de Talley- 
rand told me afterwards that the very next day 
after hearing the news, the Emperor was convers- 
ing fieely and just as usual with those around 
him, and that when he was about to grant an 
audience to some of the great nobles from the Court 
of Warsaw, who came to offer their condolence, he 
(M. de Talleyrand) thought himself obliged to re- 
mind him to assume a serious expiession, and ven- 
tured to offer a lemark on his apparent indifference, 
to which the Emperor replied that “ he had no time 
to amuse himself with feelings and regrets like other 
men.” 

ness and imperious egotism in his manuei of comforting them, 
01 of commanding them to bo comforted I have quoted some 
of these letters Here is another, dated Friedland, June 16, 
1807 —“Sly daughter, I have received your lettei dated 
from Orleans I am grieved at your sorrow, but I should like 
jou to be more courageous To live js to suffer, and a brave 
man always struggles to be master of himself I don’t like to 
see jou unjust towards little Kapuleou Louis and towaids all 
)onr friends Your mother and I thought v\ o were dearer to 
you than it seems we are I won a great victor) on the 14th 
of Juno I am in good health, and send )Ou my love It will 
be been how greatlj the Empoior and Josephine’s Lady m 
Waiting differ in their estimate of Queen Hortense fiora the 
general opinion of her character, which j et does not appear to 
have been altogether unfounded It is probable that both were 
swayed by their unfavourable opinion of the Emperor’s brothers 
This was certainly deserved, especially by Louis, who bad no 
redeeming quality to atone for his defects — P R 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1807 , 

Tke Duke of Dautzic — Fouclie’s police — Battle of Friedland — 
de Lameth — Treaty of Tilsit — Keturn of the Emperor — 
M. de TalIe3Tand — The i^Iinisters — The Bishops. 

Meaxiviiile the severit}’- of winter graduallj lessened 
in Poland, and eveiything indicated a renewal of 
hostilities. -The bulletin of the 16th of Ma}^ in- 
formed us that the Emperor of Russia had rejoined 
his army ; and the temperate language in which the 
sovereigns were spoken of, together with the epithet 
of “ brave soldiers ” applied to the Russians, made us 
understand that a vigorous resistance was expected. 
The siege of Dantzie was entrusted to Marshal Le- 
febvre ; some skirmishing took place, and finally, on 
the 24th of May, Dantzie capitulated. The Emperor 
immediately removed thither ; ' to reward the Mar- 
shal he made him Duke of Dantzie, and, together 
with the title, granted him a considerable sum of 
money. This was the first creation of the kind. 
He pointed out its advantages, in his own way, in a 
letter which he wrote to the Senate on the occasion, 
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nnd he cndeT.\oured to lay pirticular stress on those 
reasons for this step, which would he least unwel- 
come to lovers of equality, whose opinions he was 
always caieful to respect I have often heard him 
speak of the motives which led him to create an 
intermediate caste, as he called it, between himself 
and the vast democracy of France His reasons 
were, the necessity of rewarding important services 
in a vay not onerous to the State, and of contenting 
French vanitj and also that be might have a Court 
about him, like the other sovereigns of Europe 
“ Libel t;^,’ he used to say, “is needed by a small 
and privileged class, who are gifted by nature with 
abilities greater than those of the hulk of mankind 
It can therefore be restricted with impunity 
Equality, on the other hand, delights the multitude 
I do not hurt that principle by gning titles to certain 
men, without respect of biith, which is no\v an 
exploded notion I act monarchically in creating 
hereditary rank, hut I remain within the principles 
of the Revolution, because my nobility is not e'^clu- 
faivG The titles I bestow are a kind of ci\ic crown , 
they may be won by good actions Besides, it is a 
sign of ability when rulers coramumc ite to those they 

* You ill Bay perhaps said the Emperor that I eliall 
bo Creating a Court nobihtj but these nobles will have won 
their rank by their swoids Ih their swords? eaid xu) 
grandmother jou mean their bayonets The Empress 

Imghed — P R 
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govern the same impulses they have themselves. 
Now, I move by ascending*, and the nation must rise 
in the same "wa}^.” ' 

On one occasion, after explaining this theory in 
his wife’s presence and mine, he suddenly paused — 
he had been walking up and down the room, as was 
his habit — and said, “It is not tliat I do not per- 
ceive that all these nobles whom I create, and espe- 
cially the dukes whom I endow with enormous sums 
of money, will become j^artially independent of me. 
Their honours and riches will tempt them to get 
loose, and they will acquire probably what they will 
call the spirit of their class” On this he resumed 
his walk and was silent for a few minutes ; then, 
turning to us abruptljq he added, with a smile of 
which I cannot attempt to analyze the expression, 
“ Ah, but they won’t run so fast but that I shall be 
able to catch them ! ” 

Although Lefebvre’s military services were a 
sufficient reason for the gifts which the Emperor 
assigned to him from the battle-field, yet the mock- 
ing humour of the Parisians, unaffected by even 
justly won glory, exercised itself upon the dignity of 
the new duke. There was something of the barrack- 
room about him which partly encouraged this, and 
his wife, who was old and excessively homely in her 
manners, became the object of general ridicule. She 
openly expressed her preference for the pecuniary 
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pirt of the Emperors gifts, and when she made 
this admission m the drawing-room at Saint Cloud, 
and the simplicity of the speech made some of us 
I lugh, she reddened with anger and said to the 
Empres'!, “ jMadame, I beg you to malce your j oung 
hussies hold their tongues’ It may be imagined 
that such a sally did not lessen our mirth * 

The Emperor would willingly have put a stop to 
jesting on these points, but that was heyond his 
poi\er, and as it was known that he was sensitive 
on the subject, this was a favourite way of retaliating 
upon him for tyranny 

"Witty sajings and calembourgs were current in 
Pans, and written off to the army The Emperor, in 
his vexation, rebuked the Minister of Police for his 
carelessness The latter, affecting a certain disdain- 
ful liberality, replied that he thought he might as 
well leave idle people amusement of this kind How- 
ever, on learning that contemptuous or ill natured 
remarks had been made in any Pans drawing 

• Certain sayings of the Marshal DuLo of Dantzic have ft 
soldier like ring He was lamenting to my grandfather the 
misconduct of a son Yon see he said I am afrai I ho may 
not die ^ ell Once when he was Aexel hy the touo of emy 
and unkindness with M hich a companion of his childhood on 
meeting him again in his prosperity spoke of Ins ricnes titles 
and luxury be answered him Weil now you shall have it all 
hut at cost price We will go down into the girden I 'vill fir® 
at you sixty times and then if you are not killed everything 
shall he yours — P R 
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room, tlie Minister would send for tlie master or 
mistress of \he house, advise them to keep a better 
watch over their guests, and dismiss them full of 
an undefined suspicion of their social circle. 

Afterwards, the Emperor contrived to reconcile 
the old to the new nohilit}^, h}^ offering the former 
a share in his gifts ; and the}^, feeling tliat every 
concession, however small in itself, was a recognition 
of their privileges, did not, disdain favours which 
replaced them in their former position. 

Meanwhile, the army was strongly reinforced. 
All our allies contributed to it. Spaniards hurried 
across France in order to fight against Russians on 
the Yistula ; not a sovereign ventured to disobey the 
orders he received. The bulletin of the 12th of June 
announced that hostilities had recommenced ; it also 
contained an account of the efforts that had been 
made to bring about a peace. M. de Talleju’and 
anxiously desired this — perhaps the Emperor himself 
was not averse to it : but the English Grovernment 
refused to consent ; the young Czar flattered himself 
that Austerlitz would be forgotten; Prussia was 
' weary of us and wishing for the return of her King ; 
Bonaparte, as conqueror, imposed severe conditions, 
and war broke out again. Some partial engagements 
were to our advantage, and our usual activity was 
resumed. The two armies met at Friedland, and we 
gained another great and hardly contested victory. 
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Yet, notwithstanding onr success, the Emperor felt 
assured that whenever he should he pitted against 
the Russians, he must be prepared for a severe 
struggle, and that on himself and Alexander 
depended the fate of the Continent. 

A considerable number of our general officers were 
wounded at Friedland. il. de Nansouty, my 
brother-in-law, behaved most gallantly : in order to 
support the movements of the army, he endured the 
enemy’s fire for several hours at the head of his 
division of heavy cavalry, maintaining his men, by 
his own example, in a state of very trying inaction, 
which may be said to bave been as sanguinary as the 
thick of the fight. Prince Borghese was sent fiom 
the battle-field to Saint Cloud to convey the news 
of victory to the Empress ; he held out at the same 
time the hope of an early peace, and the rumour 
which was soon spread, was no little enhancement of 
the victory. 

The battle of Friedland was followed by a rapid 
march of our troops. The Emperor reached the 
village of Tilsit, on the banks of the Niemen. The 
river separated the two armies. An armistice was 
proposed by the Russian commander and accepted 
by us ; negotiations were begun. 

'While these events were taking place, I had gone 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, where I was leading a quiet life 
and waiting, like the rest of Europe, for the end of 
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this terrible war. I met there M. Alexandre cle 
Lameth, who was Prefect of the department. After 
taking a consiDiciious part at the beginning of the 
Revolution, he had emigrated, and after long j^ears 
in an Austrian prison, he had eventually returned 
to France at the same time as j\L de la Faj^ette. 
Entering the Emperor’s service, he attained the post 
of Prefect to the department of the Nord, fls it was 
called, and managed it extremely well. The educa- 
tion I had received, the opinions I had heard 
expressed by my mother and her friends, had 
prejudiced me strongly against all who had aided 
the Revolution in 1789. I looked upon M. de 
Lameth as simply factious and ungrateful towards 
the Court, and as having thrown himself into oppo- 
sition as a means of obtaining a celebrity flatter- 
ing to his ambition. I was still more inclined to 
hold this opinion, because I found he was a great 
admirer of Bonaparte, who certainly did not govern 
France on a system which emanated from the 
Constituent Assembly. But it may be that, like the 
majority of Frenchmen, our anarchy had sickened 
. him of liberty so dearly bought, and that he sincerely 
welcomed a despotism which restored order to the 
country. 

My acquaintance with him gave me the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him discourse upon the rights of 
citizens, the balance of power, and liberty in a 
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restricted sense. H. de Lameth defended the in- 
tentions of the Constituent Assembly, and I had no 
inclination to dispute the point with him — it seemed 
of little importance at the date we had then reached. 
He attempted to justify the conduct of the deputies 
in 1780,* and, though I was unequal to arguing 
with him, I felt, confusedly, that he was wrong, 
and that the Constituent* Assembly had not fulfilled 
its mission with due impartiality and conscientious- 
ness. But I was struck with the utility of less ephe- 
meral institutions to a nation, and the ardent words 
to which I listened, together with the depression 
produced in me by our endless wars, sowed in my 
mind the seeds of wholesome and generous thought, 
which subsequent events have developed in full. 
But whatever our ideas may have been at that time, 
ouf reason or our instinct was forced to bend before 
the triumphant fortune which was then raising 
Napoleon 'to the zenith of his fame. He was no 
longer to he judged by ordinary rules ; fortune was 
so constantly on his side, that in rushing onwards to 
the most brilliant as well as the most deplomblo 
excesses, he seemed to he obeying destiny'.’* ■ 

* It appears probable, and^is indeed made manifest in these 
pages, that do Latneih’s conver^tion contributed to ih® 
political and liberal education of their author. It will perhaps 
be found amusing to contrast the influence these conversations 
had over her, uith her prejudices against him, and her somo- 
what severe judgments when they first met. It must not l'« 
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In the mean time the important political circum- 
stances gave rise, at Aix-la-OhajDelle as well as in 

forgottea that my grandmother was only twenty-six wheii- she 
met M. de Lameth at Aix-la-Chapelle, and that she had left her 
mother’s quiet, simple, and saddened home for the Court of the 
First Consul. It is not surprising that it took some years to 
form her judgment, and that she did not attain, all at once, to 
constitutional truth. The gradual progress of this remark- 
able mind is preoiselj'- one of the charms of her, letters and 
of these Memoirs. She writes to her husband fi'om Aix-la- 
Chapelle, on the 4th of July, 1807, in the following terms : — 
“ The Prefect is very nice, but he is no longer the elegant and 
distinguished man you describe. He does not look young, has 
an eruption on his face, can only talk about his department, 
and is always at work at it. He knows nothing about any- 
thing out of Aix-la-Chajjelle, never opens a book, and only 
attends to business. He seems popular here, and lives with 
great simplicity.” A few days later, on the 17th of July, she 
writes : “ I rather like the Prefect. His nianners are fine, but 
beds too much of a Prefect; he talks of nothing but his 
department, and seems to think of nothing but his administra- 
tion. You see that he is not the ]5ameth of former times, except 
in certain constituent opinions which he likes to put forward. 
But it is remarkable that he always leads the conversation to 
the scenes of the past, and takes pleasure in recalling his con- 
nection with the former Court, and the favour in which he was 
held. When he talks in this way, one can but look at him and 
say nothing ; he does not, however, seem to take one’s silence at 
" all amiss. I think the Prefect more agreeable now; he comes to 
see me sometimes in the morning, and after a few minutes ho 
contrives to turn the conversation on the outbreak of the 
Kevolution, on the Constituent Assembly, and its ideas of re- 
generation and hopeS'Of reform. He puts all this after his own 
fashion, tells stories which I affect to believe, and which I do 
not in reality altogether reject, because I share the tendency 
of this age, to find excuses for a good man^’^ of the political 
VOL. II. X 
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Paris, to rumours of every kind. The kingdom 
of Poland was to be founded, and given to Jer6mG 
Bonaparte, who was to marry a daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria, and our Emperor was to cany 
out the old project of the divorce. The public mind 
was excited by the gigantic proportions of actual 
events, and became more and more possessed by that 
longing for the extraordinary which the Emperor so 
ably turned to advantage. And, indeed, why should 
not the country, seeing what was happening, expect 
that anything might happen ? Madame d’Houdetdt, 
who was then living, said of Bonaparte, “ He dimin- 
ishes history and m'agnifies imagination.” * 

After the battle of Friedland, the Emperor wrote 

ejioTs of the past. * Yesterday I made him tell me the whole 
story of his captivity, and although I think the King of Prussia 
did right in arresting the trio, I also think they were hardly 
treated. I must say I piti^ them, especially poor Madams 
Lametb, their mother, who in the later days shared her son’s 
piison, and had to climb six hundred steps to the cell. Ho 
tells the stoiy very -well. I was particularly struck by the 
obligation ^rhicb he imposed upon himself to dance by way of 
taking exercise. For thirty-nine months, every day at the same 
hour, he danced to his own singing, and he confessed to mo that 
be often found tears ninninj^ down his cheeks during the melan- 
choly performance. It was on concluding this solitary dance 
one day that ho determined to cut his throat with a razor, and 
was prevented by a servant.” — T. E. 

* At this period M. do Chateaubriand had returned from his 
journey to the Holy Land, whidi he had undertaken in order to 
make studies for the work (“ Les Martyrs ”) which ho was then 
contemplating. 
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a really fine letter to tlie Bishops. The following 
phrase occurs in it : “ This victory has commemo- 
rated the anniversary of the battle of Marengo, of 
that day when, still covered with the dust of the 
battlefield, our first thought, our first care, were for 
the re-establishment of order and peace in the 
Church of France.” In Paris the Te Deum was 
sung and the city was illuminated. 

On the 25 th of June, the two Emperors, having 
embarked one on each bank of tlie Niemen, in pre- 
sence of a portion of the two armies, set foot at the 
same moment in the pavilion tliat had been erected 
for them on a raft in the middle of the river. They 
embraced on meeting, and remained together for 
two hours. The Emperor Napoleon was accom- 
panied by Dumas his Grand Marshal, and Caulain- 
court his Grand Equerry ; the Czar, by his brother 
Constantine, and two great personages of his Court. 
In that interview the peace was definitely settled. 
Bonaparte consented to restore a ' portion of his 
States to the King of Prussia, although his own 
inclination was towards a complete change of the 
form of the conquered countries, because an entire 
transformation would better suit his policy, which 
had universal dominion for its basis. He was, 
however, obliged^ to sacrifice some part of his pro- 
jects during this final treaty. The Czar might still 
be a formidable enemy, and Napoleon knew that 
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France was growing weary of the war, and de- 
manded his presence. A longer campaign woxild 
have led the army into enterprises of which none 
conld foresee the issne. It was, therefore, necessary 
to postpone a portion of the great plan, and once 
more to call a halt. The Poles, who had reckoned 
upon complete liberation, beheld the portion of 
Poland that had belonged to Prussia turned into 
the duchy of "Warsaw, and given to the King of 
Saxony as if in pledge. Dantzic became a free town, 
and the King of Prussia undertook to close his 
ports to the English. The Emperor of Russia offered 
to mediate with England for peace; and Napoleon 
imagined that the great importance of the mediator 
would terminate the quarrel. His vanity was 
deeply concerned in bringing our insular neighbours 
to recognize his royalty.* He frequently said, 
afterwards, that he felt at Tilsit that the question 
of Continental empire would one day be decided be- 
tween the Czar and himself; and that the magnani- 
mity which Alexander displayed,! the young Pnnce’s 
admiration of him, and the genuine enthusiasm witli 
which he had been inspired in his presence, had 

* When the Emperor learned, shortly afterwards, that fho 
English Government refused to make peace, he exclaimed, 
“Very well, thenl The war shall recommence, and it sliah 
he to the death for one of the two States.” 

t Alexander was then thirty years old, very bandsonio, and 
of fine manners 
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captivated him, and led him to desire that, instead 
of a total rupture, a firm and lasting alliance should 
take place, which might lead to the division of the ' 
Continent between two great sovereigns. 

On the 26th, the King of Prussia joined the 
illustrious part}’- on the raft, and after the con- 
ference the three sovereigns repaired to Tilsit, 
where they remained while tlie negotiations lasted, 
exchanging visits every da}’-, dining together, 
holding reviews, and appearing to he on the best 
possible terms. Bonaparte employed ail the re- 
sources of his mind on this occasion, and kept a 
close watch over himself. He flattered the young 
Emperor, and completely captivated him. M. de 
Talle}’Tand completed the conquest by the skill and 
grace with which he sustained and coloured his 
master’s policy ; so that Alexander conceived a great 
friendship for him, and trusted him entirely. The 
Queen of Prussia came to Tilsit, and Bonaparte did 
all he could to efface the impression of his bulletins, 
by treating her with the utmost attention.*' Keither 
the Queen nor her husband could complain. They, 
the two dispossessed, were forced to receive what 

* The Emperor wrote to tlie Empress: “Tilsit, June 8, 
1807, The Queen of Prussia has heen really charming, and full 
of coquetry towards me ; hut don’t be jealous : I am water- 
proof off which all that slides. It would cost me too dear to 
play the gallant.” — P. E. 
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was restored to them of their States with gratitude 
These illustrious conquered ones concealed their 
pain, and the Emperor believed that he had gained 
them to his cause by re-estabhshing them in the 
parcelled-out kingdom from which he was unable 
altogether to drive them He secured to himself 
means of constant supervision by his treaty, by 
leaving French garrisons in the States of certain 
second-rate princes , for instance, in Saxonj , Coburg, 
Oldenburg, and ^Mecklenburg-Schwerin A portion 
of his army still remained on the northern coast, 
because it appeared tbat the King of Sweden would 
not enter into the treaty , and, lastly, this war gave 
birth to a new kingdom, composed of Westphalia 
and a portion of the Prussian States JerSme 
Bonaparte was adorned with the new kingship, and 
his marriage with the Princess Catherine was 
arranged 

M de Talleyrand and Pnnce Kourakme signed 
this treaty on the 9th of July, 180Y, and the Em- 
peror, weanng the star and rihhon of the Eussian 
Order of St Andrew, immediately visited the Czar 
He asked to see the Russian soldier who had con- 
ducted himself best dunng the campaign, and ga\e 
him the cross of the Legion avith his own hand 
The two sovereigns embraced anew, and parted, 
after haaing mutually vowed eternal friendship 
Decorations were distributed on botb sides Fare- 
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wells were tlien exchanged with great pomp between 
Bonaparte and the King of Prussia, and the Con- 
tinent was once more pacified. 

It was impossible to withhold admiration from 
glor}’" such as this, hut it is certain that the country 
took much less part in it than formerly. People 
began to perceive that it was of the nature of a 3mke 
for us, though a brilliant one; and, as they were 
coming to know and distrust Bonaparte, they feared 
the consequences of the intoxication which his 
power might produce in him. Lastl3q the pre- 
dominance of the militaiy element was exciting- 
uneasiness ; the foreseen vanities of the sword 
wounded individual pride. A secret trouble mingled 
with the general admiration, and the gloom which 
it produced was chiefly observable among those 
whose places or their rank must again bring them 
into contact with Napoleon. We wondered whether 
the rude despotism of his manners would not be 
more than ever apparent in all his daily actions ; we 
were still smaller than before in his sight, by all the 
difference of his added greatness, and we foresaw 
that he would make us feel this. Each of ns made 
his examination of conscience with scrupulous care, 
seeking to discover on what point our hard master 
would manifest his displeasure on his return. Wife, 
family, great dignitaries. Ministers, the whole Court 
— in fact, everybody suffered from this apprehension ; 
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and the Empress, "who knew him better tlian anybody 
else, expressed ber nneasiness in the simplest way, 
saying, “The Emperor is so lucky that he will 
bo sure to scold a great deal.” The magnanimity 
of kings consists in elevating those around them by 
extending to them a portion of their own moral 
greatness ; but Bonaparte, who was naturally jealous, 
always isolated himself, and dreaded anything like 
sharing. His gifts were immense after this cam- 
paign, hut it was perceived that he paid for services 
in order that he might hear no more of them; and 
his recompenses were so evidently ihe closing of an 
account, that they excited no gratitude, while they 
did, on the contrary, revive claims. 

While the momentous interviews of Tilsit were 
taking place, nothing happened at Paris except the 
removal of the body of the young hfapoleon from 
Saint Leu (the residence of Prince Louis), in the 
Valley of Montmorency to Notre Dame. The Arch- 
Chancellor received the coffin at the church, and 
it was committed to the care of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris (De Belloy) until the termination 
of the repairs at Saint Denis, when it was to ho 
placed in the ancient abbey. The vaults that had 
contained the ashes of our Kings were then in courso 
of reconstruction. The scattered remains, which had 
been outraged during the Beign of Terror, wero 
now collected together, and the Emperor bad given 
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orders for the erection of expiatory altars in repara- 
tion of the sacrilege that had been perpetrated upon 
the illustrious dead. This fine and princely idea 
did him great honour, and was fitly extolled by 
some of the poets of the period., 

When the Emperor returned to France, his wife 
was living at Saint Cloud, with all possible precaution 
and the strictest prudence. His mother was living 
quietl}^ in Paris ; her brother. Cardinal Fesch, resided 
with her. Madame Murat inhabited the Elysee, 
and was skilfully conducting a number of small 
schemes. The Princess Borghese was leading the 
only kind of life she understood or cared for. Louis 
and his wife were in the Pyrenees; they had left 
their child with the Empress. Joseph Bonaparte 
was reigning benevolently but feebly, at Naples, 
disputing Calabria with the rebels, and his ports with 
the English. Lucien was living at Borne, devoting 
himself to leisure and the fine arts. Jerome brought 
back a crown ; Murat, a strong desire to obtain one, 
and a' deeply cherished animosity against M. de 
Talleyrand, whom he' regarded as his enemy. He 
had formed an intimacy with Maret, the Secretary 
of State, who was secretly jealous of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and he highly approved of his 
wife’s friendship with Fouche. These four persons 
were well aware that the Emperor had conceived, 
and was cherishing, the project of a divorce and 
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an illustrious alliance, and they endeavoured by 
every means to destroy the last links which still 
bound Josephine to Bonaparte, so that they might 
please the Emperor by aiding him to carry out this 
idea,, and might also foil the Beauharnais and pre- 
vent Jr. de Talleyrand from acquiring a fresh claim 
to the confidence of his master. They wanted to 
have the direction of the affair entirely in their own 
hands. 

M. de Talleyrand had been labouring for several 
years to acquire a European reputation, which, on 
the whole, he well deserved. No doubt he had 
more than once approached the subject of the 
divorce, but he was especially anxious that this step 
should lead to the Emperor’s contracting a great 
alliance, of which he (M. de Talleyrand) should 
have the negotiation. Until, therefore, he could feel 
certain of succeeding in his objects, he contrived 
to restrain the Emperor hy representing to him 
that it was of the utmost importance to select the 
fitting moment for action. On his return from 
this campaign, the Emperor seemed to place more 
confidence than ever in M. de Talleyrand, who had 
been very useful to him in Poland and in each of 
his treaties. His new dignity gave M. de Tallej'- 
rand the right to replace Prince Joseph wherever 
the rank of Grand Elector called him ; bxit it also 
obliged him to relinquish the ^linistry of Foreign 
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Affairs, whicli was beneath his present rank. He 
was, however, entirelj’" in Napoleon’s confidence 
with respect to foreign affairs, and was consulted 
by him in preference to the real Minister. Some 
would-be wise persons afterwards claimed to have 
foreseen that ill. de Talleyrand was exchanging a 
secure post for a brilliant but precarious position, and 
Bonaparte himself sometimes let it appear that he 
had not returned from Tilsit without feeling some 

displeasure at the preponderance of his Minister in 

« 

Europe, and that he was annoyed at the generally 
prevalent belief that M. de Talleyrand was necessary 
to him. By changing his office, and availing himself 
of -his services in consultation only, he made use of 
him just as he wished, while reserving the power of 
setting him aside, or of not following his guidance, 
whenever either course should suit him. I re- 
member an anecdote which illustrates this position 
of affairs. M. de Champagny, a clever but narrow- 
minded man, was transferred from the Ministry of the 
Interior to that of Foreign Affairs, and M. de Talley- 
rand, on presenting to him the various persons who 
were to be under his authority, said, “ Here, sir, are 
many highly commendable persons. They will give 
you every satisfaction. You will find them capable, 
punctual, exact, and trustworthy, but, thanks to my 
training, not at all zealous.” At these words M. de 
Champagny .expressed some surprise. “ Yes,” con- 
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tiiiued M. de Talleyrand, affecting the utmost 
seriousness; “with the exception of a few de- 
spatching clerks, who fold up their covers with 
undue precipitation, every one here observes the 
greatest calmness, and all are totally unused to 
haste. When you have had to transact the business 
of the interests of Europe with the Emperor for 
a little while, you will see how important it is 
not to be in any hurry to seal and send off his 
decisions.” M. de Talleyrand amused the Emperor 
by relating this incident, and describing tbe crest- 
fallen and astonished air with which his successor 
received the useful hint. It will not be inappropriate 
to place here a statement of tbe cumulative income 
of which M. de Talleyrand was at this time in 
receipt : — 


Francs 

As Grand Elector ... ... ... ... 330,000 

As Grand Chamberlain ... ... ... 40,000 

From tbe Principality of Benevento ... 120,000 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour ... 6,000 


495,000 

Certain endowments were afterwards added to this 
sum. His personal fortune was estimated at three 
hundred thousand livres per annum ; I never knew 
whether this was correct. The various treaties 
brought him immense sums of money, and presents 
of enormous value, 'Ho lived in great style, and 
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made very handsome allowances to his brothers. 
He bought the fine estate of Yalen9ay, and furnished 
the house most luxuriously. At the time of which 
I am now speaking, he had a fancy for hooks, 
and his library was superb. That year the Emperor 
ordered him to make a sumptuous display, and to 
purchase a house suitable to his dignity as a prince, 
promising that he himself would pay for it'. M. de 
Talleyrand bought the Hotel de Monaco, Rue de 
Yarenne, enlarged it, and decorated it exten- 
sively. • The Emperor, having quarrelled with him, 
did not keep his word, hut threw him into con- 
siderable embarrassment by obliging him to pay for 
this palace himself. 

In concluding my sketch of the position of the 
Imperial family, I must add that Prince Eugene was 
then governing his fair realm of Italy with wisdom 
and prudence, happy in the affection of his wife, 
and rejoicing in the birth of their little daughter.^ 

The Arch-Chancellor Cambaceres, who was cau- 
tious both by nature and training, remained in Paris, 
maintaining a certain state assigned to him by the 

* DoxilDtless tlie Princess had not followed the advice which 
the Emperor gave her in a letter written in Aagust, 1806 : “ My 
daughter, j'-our letter of the 10th of August gave me great 
pleasure. 1 thank you for all your land expressions. You are ' 
right to trust fully to me. Take great care of your health just 
now, and tr}' not to present us with a girl. I could give you a 
prescription, hut you would not believe in it; it is to take a 
little pure wine every day.” — P. E. 
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Emperor, and which delighted his childish vanity. 
With equal prudence he presided over the State 
Council, conducting the debates with method and 
discernment, and contriving that the prescribed 
limits should never be exceeded.* Le Brun, the 
Arch-Treasurer, interfered little with affairs ; he hept 
up a certain state, and managed his own revenues, 
giving no cause of offence and exerting no influence. 

The Ministers confined themselves to their respec- 
tive duties, preserving the attitude of attentive 
and docile clerks, and conducting the affairs with 
which they were entrusted on a uniform system, 
which had for its basis the will and the interests 
of their master, f Each one's orders were the same i 
“ Promptitude and obedience." The lilinister of 
Police allowed himself a greater liberty of speech 
than the others; he was careful to keep on good 
terms with the Jacobins, for whose good behaviour 
he made himself responsible to the BmperorJ On 
this account he was a little more independent, for he 

* In his capacity as a great ilignitary of State ho received 
a salary of three hundred and thirty thousand francs, or one- 
third of the million which was assigned to a French Prince; 
and the Emperor added to this the six hundred thousand francs 
which he received as Consul. IjO Brun, tho Arch-Treasurer, had 
a salary of five hundred thousand francs. 

t Generally speaking, the Hinistem received salaries of two 
hundred and ten thousand franes. The JfinisterR of Poreipu 
Affairs received more than this. 
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was at the head of a party. He had the direction 
of the various branches of police all over France, 
and was master of the details. Bonaparte and he may 
have often told each other falsehoods in their inter- 
views, hut probably neither of them was deceived. 

M. de Champagny, subsequently Due de Cadore, 
who had been Minister of the Interior, was placed 
at the head of foreign affairs, and was succeeded in 
his former post by State Councillor Cretet, who had 
been at first Director-General of Public Works 
(Fonts et Chaussees). He was not a clever man, 
but hard-working and assiduous, and that was all 
that the Emperor required. 

Bequier, the Chief Judge, subsequently Due de 
Massa, of whom I have already spoken, administered 
justice ‘with persevering mediocrity. The Emperor 
was anxious that neither the authority nor the in- 
dependence of the law should increase. 

The Prince de Neuchatel made an able War 
Minister; General Dejean was at the head of the 
Commissariat Department. Both were under the 
personal superintendence of the Emperor. 

M. Gaudin, the wise Minister of Finance, observed 
order and regularity in the management of taxes 
and receipts, which rendered him valuable to the 
Emperor. This was his sole employment. After- 
wards, he was created Due de Gaeta. 

The Minister of the Treasury, M. Mollien, who 
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was subsequently created a count, showed more 
talent and much financial sagacity. 

M. Porfalis, the Stinisfer of Public Worship, Avas 
a man of talent and ability, and had maintained 
harmony between the clergy and the government. 
It should be said that the clergy, out of gratitude 
for the security and consideration which they owed 
to Bonaparte, submitted to him very willingly, and 
upheld a despotic authority Avhich was conducive 
to universal order. When he demanded the levy 
of the conscripts of 1808, of which I have already 
spoken, he ordered the Bishops, according to his 
usual custom, to exhort the peasantry to submit 
to the conscription. Their pastoral letters were verj' 
remarkable. Tliat of tlie Bishop of Quimper con- 
tained these words: “What French heart will not 
ardently bless Divine Providence for having bestowed 
on this magnificent Empire, when it Avas on the 
point of being for ever crushed beneath blood-stained 
ruins, the only man who, as Emperor and King, 
could repair its misfortunes and throw a veil of glory 
over the epoch of its dishonour ? ” 

The death of M. Portalis occurred during ibis 
year, and he Avas succeeded by an excellent, though 
less able man, JI. Bigot do Pre'ameneu, Councilior 
of State, Avho was subsequently made a count. 

Lastly, the Minister of Marine had had little 
occupation after Bonaparte gave up the ho|)e of 
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subduing Engdaud at sea, and being vexed with 
the failure of all bis maritime attempts, had 
ceased to interest himself in naval affairs. M. 
De'cres, a man of real ability, was altogether 
pleasing to his master. His manners were rather 
rough, but he flattered Bonaparte after an original 
flishion. He cared little for public esteem, and was 
willing to bear the odium of the injustice with 
which the Emperor treated the French navy, so 
that it never appeared to emanate from Bonaparte 
himself. With unfaltering devotion, M. Deeres 
incurred and endured the resentment of all his 
former companions and friends. The Emperor after- 
wards made him a duke.'" 

At the time of which I am writing the Court 
was dull and silent. There, especiall}’’, we were 
all impressed with the conviction that our privi- 
leges deiDended solely on the will of the master, 
and as that will was apt to be capricious, the 
difficulty of providing against it led each individual 
to avoid every needless action, and to restrict him- 
self to the more or less narrow circle of the duties 
of his office. The ladies of the Court were still more 
cautious ; they did not attempt anything bej'^ond'; 
winning admiration either by their beauty or their 

* Admiral Deeres, born in 1761, was murdered in Paris on 
the 7th of- December, 1820. He was Minister of Marine from 
1801 to 1814, and again during the Hundred Days. — P. E. 

VOL. II. Y 
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attire In Pans itself people were becoming 
more and more indifferent to the woiking of 
a mechanism of which they could see the results 
and feel the poner, hnt in nhose action thej knew 
they could have no shaie Social life was not 
wanting in attractions French people, if they are 
but at peace, will immediately seek for pleasure 
But credit was restricted, inteiest in national affairs 
was languid, and all the higher and noblei senti- 
ments of public life were well-nigh paralyzed 
Thoughtful minds were disturbed, and good citizens 
must have felt they were leading useless lives Asa 
sort of compensation, they accepted the pleasures of 
an agreeable and a aried social existence Civilization 
nas increased by luxury, which, while enervating 
the mind, makes social relations pleasanter It 
procures for people of the world a number of petty 
interests, which are almost always sufficient for 
them, and with which they do not feel ashamed of 
being satisfied, when for a length of time they have 
been suffering from the greater political disorders 
The recollection of the latter was still fresh in our 
memory, and it made us prize this period of brilliant 
slavery and elegant idleness 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

1807. 

Vexations at Court — Friendship witii M. de Talleyrand — General 
Eapp— General Clarke— Session of the legislative bodies — 
The Emperor’s speech — Fetes of the 15 th of August — Mariiago 
of Jerome Bonaparte — Death of Lc Brun — The Ahhe Delille 
— M. de Chateaubriand — Dissolution of the Tribunate — The 
Court removes to Fontainebleau. 

When the Emperor reached Paris on the 27th of 
July, 1807, I was still at Aix-la-Chapelle, and was 
beginning to he anxious to know in what sort of 
temper he had returned, I have already said that 
there was universal solicitude on this point when- 
ever he was expected. I could make no inquiries, 
for none dared to write openly to their corre- 
spondents ; it was only when I myself returned that 
I could learn particulars. 

The Emperor came hack elated at his incon- 
ceivable good fortune, and it soon became evident 
that his imagination exaggerated the distance be- 
tween himself and every other person. He showed, 
moreover, increased indignation at what he called 
the “ gossip of the Faubourg Saint Germain.” 
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The first time that he saw JI. de Remusat, he re- 
bulced him for not ha\dng given information 
respecting persons in society in Paris, in his letters 
to Ruroc, Grand Marshal of the Palace. “You 
are in a position,” said he, “ to laiow what is 
said in a number of drawing-rooms, and it is 
your duty to keep me informed. I cannot accept 
the slight pretexts on which you have withheld 
information from me.” To this AT. de Remusat 
replied that there was very little to withhold, because 
people were naturally careful as to wbat they said 
before him, and that he would have been loth to 
attach any importance to idle words, which might 
have caused serious consequences to those who bad 
uttered them, often without any really hostile feeling. 
On such an answer being made to him, the Emperor 
would shrug his shoulders, turn on his heel, and 
say to Ruroc or to Savary, “ T am very sorry, but 
Remusat will not get on ; ho is not devoted to me 
as I understand devotion,” 

It might he supposed that a man of honour who 
would rather mar his prospects than purchase fortune 
by a sacrifice of self-respect, would have been placed 
by that very resolution out of danger of those 
quarrels w’hich result from what, alike in city and 
Court, is called tittle-tattle. But such was not 
the case; Bonaparte did not choose that anybody 
should be at peace, and he knew admirably how to 
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compromise or embroil those who most desired to 
live in quiet. 

It will be remembered that, during tbe stay of tbe 
Empress at Mayence, some ladies of tbe Court, of 
whom Madame de la Rocbefoucauld was tbe chief, 
bad veiitured to criticize tbe Prussian war witb 
some severity, and to compassionate Prince Louis, 
and still more tbe beantiful and cruelly insulted 
Queen. Tbe Empress, displeased by tbeir freedom, 
bad written full accounts to ber husband of this 
exhibition of sympathy, begging him never to let 
it be known that she bad mentioned tbe matter to 
him. That she bad done so she confided to M. de 
Remusat, who expressed bis disapproval, but kept 
ber secret. When M. de Talleyrand joined tbe 
Emperor, be too related what bad been taking place 
at Mayence, but more witb tbe intention of amusing 
Napoleon than from any hostility towards tbe Lady 
of Honour, whom be -neitber liked nor disliked. 
Bonaparte was, however, greatly displeased with 
ber, and tbe first time they met be reproached ber 
witb bis usual violence for ber opinions and ber 
utterances. Madame de la Rocbefoucauld was taken 
by surprise, and, for want of a better excuse, denied 
everything. The Emperor rejoined by a positive 
reiteration, and when she inquired who bad made 
this fine report about ber, be instantly named M. de 
Remusat. On bearing this, Madame de la Roche- 
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foucauld was astounded. She was friendly to my 
husband and to me; and, believing rightly that 
she might rely on our discretion, she had often 
confided her most secret thoughts to us. She there- 
fore was extremely surprised and angry, the more so 
that she herself was a sincere person, and incapable 
of such baseness as that attributed to my husband. 

Being thus prejudiced against him, she avoided 
any opportunity of explanation, hut was cold 
and constrained in her demeanour. For a long 
time he could not understand the cause of this 
estrangement; but, a few months afterwards, some 
circumstances connected with the divorce rendered 
certain interviews and conversations between Madame 
de la Rochefoucauld and ourselves necessary ; 
she questioned my husband on the matter which 
I have just related, and be then learned the whole 
truth. She had made an opportunity of speak- 
ing freely to the Empress ; the latter did not 
undeceive her, hut allowed suspicion still to rest 
on M, de Reniusat, only adding that M. de Talley- 
rand had probably said more than he. Madame 
de la Rochefoucauld was an intimate friend of 
M. de Segur, Grand Master of Ceremonies, and she 
confided her feelings to him. For a time this 
caused a coolness between him and us ; it also set 
him against M. de Talleyrand, the sharpness and 
occasional bitterness of whose satire leagued ail 
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commonplace people together - against him, and he 
amused himself mercilessly at their expense. They 
took their revenge when and how they could. The 
Emperor did not confine his reproaches to persons 
of the Court ; he likewise complained of high society 
in Paris. He rebuked M. Fouche for the ineffi- 
ciency of his supervision ; he sent certain ladies 
into exile, threatened some persons of distinction, 
and implied that, to avoid the effects of his dis- 
pleasure, former acts of indiscretion must he repaired 
by steps which would show that his authority was 
recognized. Many persons felt themselves obliged 
to he presented at Court in consequence ; some few 
made their own safety a pretext for this, and the 
splendour of his Court' was increased. 

As he always took care to make his presence felt 
by disturbing everybody, he did not spare his own 
family. He scolded his sister Pauline severely, 
though very ineffectually, for her lightness of con- 
duct, which Prince Borghese beheld with real or 
affected indifference. Nor did he hide from his 
sister Caroline that he was aware of her secret and 
ambitious projects. She bent before the inevitable 
storm with- her usual suppleness, and brought him 
by degrees to own that, with such blood running in 
her veins, she was not very guilty in desiring a 
superior rank, while she took care to make her de- 
fence with all her usual charm. When he had thus. 
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to use his own expression, loused up everybody all 
loiind, he felt satisfied with the terror he had ex- 
cited, and, appearing to forget what had passed, he 
resumed his customary way of life. 

M. de Talleyrand, who returned a little later, 
expressed great pleasure at meeting de Re'musat. 
He now formed a habit of frequently coming to 
see me, and our intimacy became closer. I recollect 
that, at fiist, notwithstanding the gratitude with 
which his kindness inspired me, and the great 
pleasure I felt in his conversation, I was for a 
iong time ill at ease in his company. Jf. de 
Talleyrand was justly regarded as a very clever 
man ; he was now an important personage ; but he 
was said to bo hard to please, and of a sarcastic 
disposition. Ilis manners, although highly polished, 
seem to place the person whom he is addressing in 
a lelatively inferior position. Nevertheless, as the 
customs of society in France always accord to women 
a certain importance and liberty, they could, if 
they chose, hold their own with M. de Talley- 
rand, who likes women and is not afraid of them. 
Yet few of them choose to do so; their ambition 
to please restiains them. They hold themselves 
in a sort of bondage to him, and, in fact, to use 
a common expression, they have sj}oilt him. Lastly, 
as he is reserved, hlasS on a multitude of subjects, 
indifferent on many others, and not easily moved to 
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feeling, a woman wlio designs to conquer or retain 
liim, or even only to amuse him, undertakes a 
hard task. 

All that I knew about him, all that I discovered 
in becoming more intimate with him, made me con- 
strained in his presence. I was gratified by his 
friendliness, hut I did not venture to tell him so ; 
I was afraid of disclosing my habitual thoughts and 
anxieties, because I imagined the}'' would excite his 
sarcasm. I asked him no questions either about 
himself dr on public affairs, for fear he might think 
me curious. My mind was so strained in his 
presence, that I sometimes experienced actual fatigue. 
I listened to him with the greatest attention, so 
that even if I could not always reply fittingly, at 
least I procured him the pleasure of an attentive 
auditor ; for I own that my pride was flattered by 
his marked preference for me. When I think it all 
over now, I am amused at the mingled distress and 
pleasure which I experienced when my folding- 
doors were opened (on both sides) and the Prince 
of Benev^ento was announced. Large drops some- 
times stood on my forehead from the efforts I made 
to say clever things, and there is no doubt that 
I was less agreeable in consequence than had I 
behaved more naturally, when, at an}’’ rate, I should 
have had the advantage of sincerity, and of 
harmony in my whole deportment. Although 
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naturally grave and given to deep feeling, I tried 
to emulate tlie ease and levity with which he 
would pass from one subject to another. I was 
kind-hearted by nature, and averse to malicious 
talk, and yet I was always ready to smile at his 
jests. At the beginning, then, he exerted over me 
the influence which was customary to him, and had 
our intimacy continued on the same footing, I should 
have seemed to him but one woman the more to swell 
the ranks of those worshippers who vied with each 
other in applauding his defects, and fostering the 
worst faults of his character. He would probably 
have ended by breaking with me, for I should have 
ill sustained a r6le for which 1 was so little suited. 

I will presently relate the painful circumstances 
which made me resume my natural character, and 
caused me to conceive a sincere aflection for him, 
which has never wavered. Our new-formed intimacy 
was soon remarked at Court, and at first the Emperor 
did not seem displeased. M. de Talleyrand was 
not without influence over him ; the opinions he 
expressed when speaking of JI. de Eemusat were 
of service to us, a few words let ns perceive 
that we were held, in increased esteem. The 
Empress, who in most things found a subject 
for fear, showed me great kindness, thinking 1^ 
might serve her cause with M. de Talleyrand. His 
enemies at Court watched us, but, as he was powerful, 
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we were treated with great consideration. His 
numerous circle of acquaintance began to look with 
curious eyes on a' quiet, straightforward, and taciturn 
man, who never flattered and was incapable of in- 
trigue, yet whose abilities were praised, and whose 
society was courted by M. de Talleju’and. I, myself, 
a little person of twenty-seven years of age, ordinary 
looking, cold and reserved, in nowise remarkable, 
devoted to the duties of a pure and virtuous life, thus 
distinguished by the notice of so eminent a personage, 
also became an object of attention ! It was probable 
that M. de Talleyrand, being just then in want of 
amusement, found something novel and attractive in 
gaining the affection of two persons completely out- 
side his own sphere of ideas, so that 'when wearied 
by the constraint of his • existence, he sometimes 
turned with relief to companionship which he knew 
he could trust ; while our attachment to him, openly 
professed at a time when his disgrace shook our 
own position, caused a solid friendship to succeed to 
mutual liking. 

When visiting at this time at his house, which 
we had not- previousl}^ been in the habit of doing, I 
became acquainted with a section of society hitherto 
almost unknown to me. There was always a 
number of people at M. de Talleyrand’s — foreigners 
who paid him obsequious attention, great nobles of 
the former order of things, and men of the new, 
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all wondering at finding themselves under the same 
roof, all remarkable for some reason or other, 
hut whose character' was not always equal to their 
celebrity. Well-known women were there also, of 
w’hom it must be said he had in general been rather 
the lover than the friend, and %vho were on the sort 
of terms with him that he preferred. His wife must 
be named first among the persons to whom I allude. 
Her beauty was daily waning on account of her 
increasing size. She was always handsomely 
dressed, and of course occupied the place of honour, 
but was unacquainted with most of the company. 
M. de Talleyrand never seemed to perceive that 
she was present ; he never spoke to her, still less did 
he listen to what she said, and 1 believe he suffered 
acutely, but with resignation, for the error that 
had forced him into this extraordinary marriage. 
His wife seldom went to Court : the Emperor treated 
her coldly, and she received no attention there. 
It never occurred to ^I. de Talleyrand to complain of 
this, nor yet- of the compensation she was said to 
seek in the attentions of certain foreigners. Bona- 
parte would sometimes jest on this subject with 
il. de Talleyrand, who would answer negligently) 
and let the matter drop. 

Madame de Talleyrand habitually disliked all her 
husband’s friends, whether men or women. It is 
probable that she made no exception in my favour, 
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but I always behaved to lier with sucb ceremonious 
civility, I held myself so totally aloof from her 
private affairs, that we scarcel}’" came into contact. 

In these reception-rooms I also met some old 
friends of M. de Talleyrand, who, much to my amuse- 
ment,, began to regard me with curiosity. Among 
them were the Duchesse de Luvnes and the Prin- 
cesse de Yaudemont, hoth of them excellent women. 
They were sincerely attached and true to him, and 
very kind to me because they saw that my regard 
for him was sincere, straightforward, and without 
any ulterior design. The Yicomtesse de Laval was 
less well-jDleased, and being rather ill-natured, she 
judged me with some severity. The Princesse 
de Lieskiewitz, sister of Prince Poniatowski, - had 
recently made the acquaintance of M. de Talleyrand 
at Warsaw, and followed him to Paris. This 
poor lady, notwithstanding her fort3’'-five ^mars 
and her glass eye, was unfortunately passionately 
in love with him, and her attachment, of which he 
was manifestly weary, made her alive, to the least 
preference shown b}^ him. It is possible she may 
have honoured me with a little jealousy. The 

Princesse de X yielded to the same infirmity, for 

it was truly an infirmity to “ love ” M. de Talleyrand^ 
I also met the Duchesse de Fleury,'^ a very clever 

* The Duchesse de Dleury resumed her maiden name, calling 
herself the Comtesse Aimee de Coigny. Andre Chenier’s ode, 
“ A la Jeune Captive,” was written for her. 
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woman, who had obtained a jlivorce from her 
hushand, JI. do llontrond ;* Jlesdames de Bellegarde, 
whoso only claim to importance in society was their 

extromo license of speech ; Madame de K , to 

whom JI. de Talleyrand paid attention, in order to 
keep on good terms with the Grand Equerry ; Madame 
de Brignoli, one of the Ladies-in-Waiting, a very 
agreeahle and elegant Genoese; and Madame de 
Souza, formerly Jladame de Flahaut— a talented 
woman, who had been in her early youth a friend of 
JI. de Talleyrand, and for whom he still retained 
much regard. She had written several pretty tales, 
and was, at the time of which I speak, the wife of 
M. de Souza, who had been ambassador to 'Portugal. 
Lastly, I met the ambassadresses, the foreign 
princesses then in Paris, and a great number of al 

the distinguished people of Europe. 

I was entertained by this social magic lantern , 
but, warned by an instinctive feeling to make^^^ 
friendships among the crowd I receiving 

f r X^nT’a-y «^eside. My own 

Heamusca de TaUe.^o whose r ^ 

^ith this person was /; Emperor, and wa. 

to the Geverament. was eried y . 

aefended hy M. de Talleyrand 
better cntiso- 
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US — some of my friends were even alarmed — for be 
inspired a general ' apprehension lest, immersed in 
important affairs as lie was, he might find himself 
in a dangerous position and drag us down in liis fall. 
We did not share the alarm of our friends, though 
perhaps we ought to have done so. j\I. de Remusat’s 
office as First Chamberlain brought us into contact 
with M. de Talleyrand, and it was fitting that 
our intercourse should he friendly ; we held aloof 
from all serious affairs, and had no thought of 
benefiting by his influence. Disinterested persons 
are apt to deceive themselves on this head ; they 
imagine that others must know, or at any rate 
must perceive, what their real motives are, and as 
they act with simple sincerity they do not apprehend 
that they will be suspected of double-dealing. It 
was a great blunder, at that time, to expect to be 
estimated at one’s real worth. 

The Emperor saw Louis’ second son when he 
went to Saint Cloud, and treated him affectionately, 
so that the Empress began to ho23e he would regard 
this child as his heir, as he had formerly regarded 
the elder boy. Bonaparte had been im^Dressed by 
the extreme rapidity of the j)rogress of the disease 
that had so suddenly carried off the elder brother, 
and he off’ered a competitive prize of twelve thousand 
francs for essays upon the malady called croup. 
Some valuable works were published in consequence. 
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woman, who had obtained a ^ivorce from her 
husband, M. de Montrond ;* Mesdames de Belleg'arde, 
whose only claim to importance in society was their 

extreme license of speech; JIadame de IC , to 

whom M. de Talleyrand paid attention, in order to 
keep on good terms with the Grand Equerry ; ^ladame 
de Brignoli, one of the Ijadies-in-Waiting, a very 
agreeable and elegant Genoese ; and Jladame de 
Souza, formerly JIadame de Flahaut — a talented 
woman, who had been in her early youth a friend of 
M, de Talleyrand, and for whom he still retained 
much regard. She had written several pretty tales, 
and was, at the time of which I speak, the wife of 
M. de Souza, who had been ambassador to Portugal. 
Lastly, I met the ambassadresses, the foreign 
princesses then in Paris, and a great number of all 
the distinguished people of Europe. 

I was entertained by this social magic lantern ; 
but, warned by an instinctive feeling to make no 
friendships among the crowd, I always stood on the 
strictest ceremony, and much preferred receiving 
M. de Talleyrand at ray own fireside. ^ly own 
circle felt some suiqirisc at his so frequently joining 

• Montroml is a professional gan»bler and n veil known ''it 
ITo amused M. do Tollcjrand, lo whose repufation his intimacy 
with this person was hiirtfnl; ho was always in opposition 
to the Government, was exiled by the Emperor, and was 
defended by 51 de TalJcjrand with pertinacity worthj* of a 
better c:\uko. 
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fenceless and disorganized, subject to tbe caprices 
of an invalid King.” 

G-eneral Eapp ^ remained at Dantzic as governor, 
witli a garrison. He "was a brave and lionest man ; 
rather rough in his ways, faithful, frank, careless 
of what went- on about him, and of everything 
except the orders he received. He served his master 
with great fidelity, more than once nearly losing his 
life for him, without having ever made the least 
inquiry into the qualities or the vices of his cha- 
racter. 

The Emperor held himself bound also to support 
the new constitution established in Poland by -the 
King of Saxony, and he sent a considerable 
force thither to he added to the Polish garrison. 
Marshal Davoust had the command of this canton- 
ment. By thus dispersing his troops through 
Europe, Bonaparte secured his influence over his 
allies, kept his soldiers in practice, and relieved 
France from the burden of su]3porting so many 
armed men. His aggressive policy obliged him to 
be always in readiness, and, moreover, it was neces- 
sary to secure the devotion of his army that the 
men should be kept far from their homes. He suc- 
ceeded in so changing the nature of his troops, that 
they became unreservedly devoted to his service 5 

* Aide-de-camp to Bonaparte. He was made a peer of France 
by the last decree passed in the year 1819.. 
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The pacification of Europe did nof at once bring’ 
back the whole army to France In the first place, 
the King of Sweden was pievailed on by the 
English Government, jn spite of the opposition of 
his people, to announce the rupture of his armistice 
with us Thirteen days after the signature of peace 
at Tilsit, a paitial war broke out in Pomerania. 
Marshal Mortier was at the head of this expedition , 
he entered the Stralsund, and obliged the King of 
Sweden to take ship and escape On this the 
English sent a considerable fleet to the Baltic, and, 
having attacked Denmark, laid siege to and took 
Copenhagen. These various e^ents were chronicled 
in the Moniteur, accompanied with notes attacking 
the English, ns usual, while the aberration of mind 
of the King of Sweden was proclaimed to Europe * 

Alluding to the subsidy which the English 
Government made to the Swedes for carrying on 
the war, the Empeior expiessed himself as follows 
in the il/c7ii/ciu ; “Gallant and unfoitunato Swedes 
this subsidy costs ^ ou deal ^ If England could onh 
repair the harm she does to jour trade and to jour 
honour, or could restore the blood she has alrcadj 
cost and still costs jou' But jou must feel tliat 
jou are to be pitied for haaing lost all jour pri\i« 
leges and all consideration, and for being tlius de- 

• It ficerns that, in fact. Ins mind was not Ponn3 GnsfaTUs 
lY "OS dethroned in 1809 — P R 
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fenceless and disorganized, subject to tbe caprices 
of an invalid King'.” 

G-eneral Rapp remained at Dantzic as governor, 
with a garrison. He was a brave and lionest man ; 
ratber roiigb in bis ways, faitbful, frank, careless 
of wbat went- on about bim, and of everything 
except tbe orders be received. He served bis master 
witb great fidelity, more tban once nearly losing bis 
life for bim, without having ever made tbe least 
inquiry into tbe qualities or tbe vices of bis cha- 
racter. 

Tbe Emperor held himself bound also to support 
tbe new constitution established in Poland by tbe 
King of Saxony, and be sent a considerable 
force thither to be added to tbe Polish garrison. 
Marshal Davoust bad tbe command of this canton- 
ment. By thus dispersing bis troops through 
Europe, Bonaparte secured bis influence over bis 
allies, kept bis soldiers in practice, and relieved 
France from tbe burden of su^^porting so many 
armed men. His aggressive policy obliged bim to 
be always in readiness, and, moreover, it was neces- 
sary to secure the devotion of bis army that tbe 
men should be kept far from their homes. He suc- 
ceeded in so changing tbe nature of bis troops, that 
they became unreservedly devoted to his service 5 

* Aide-de-camp to Bonaparte. He was made a peer of France 
by tbe last decree passed in the year 1819., 
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they lost all national sentiment, and cared only for 
their chief, for victory, and for plunder, vhich in 
the eyes of a soldier is a great embellishment of 
danger. Thus they eventually drew down on the 
Fatherland which they had forgotten, the hatred 
and revenge that resulted in the European crusade 
against us in 1813 and 1814. 

Fresh adulation awaited the Emperor on his return. 
Language was exhausted for epithets of praise, to 
which he listened with disdainful composure. There 
is little doubt, however, that his indifference was 
feigned, for he loved praise from no matter what 
lips, and more than once he was duped by it. 
Certain men had influence over him only bocauso 
their compliments were inexhaustible. Unfailing 
admiration, even though somewhat foolishly c.x- 
pressed, never failed to please him. 

On the 10th of August he sent a message to the 
Senate, announcing the elevation of M. de Talleyrand 
to the dignity of Tice-Grand Elector, and that of 
Berthier to iho ranir of Tice-Grand Con- 
stable. General Clarke succeeded the latter as 
Minister of T^ar, and he found opi>ortunities for 
displaying the devoted admiration to which I have 
alluded, even more fully than before. The Eni- 
peroFs habitual attention to all war matters, the 
high intelligence of Bcrthier, ^lajor-Gcncral of the 
nnny, and the careful administration of General 
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Dejean, tlie chief of the Commissariat, made any 
great ability in Greneral Clarke unnecessary. Punc- 
tual, upright, and obedient, he fulfilled all the 
requirements of his position. MM. Chainpagny 
and Cretet obtained the two ministerial posts of 
which I have spoken, and State Councillor Reg- 
nault was made State Secretary to the Imperial 
Family. 

Meanwhile we read every day of fresh military 
promotions, of the distribution of rewards, of the 
creation of official posts — in fact, of everything that 
tends to keep ambition, covetousness, and vanity on 
the alert. Then the legislative body opened its 
session. M. de Fontanes, who, as usual, was named 
President, made, also as usual, a fine speech on the 
brilliant position of France. A great number of 
laws appertaining to rule and order were brought 
before the Assembly for its sanction, as was likewise 
a budget, which proclaimed our finances to he in a 
flourishing condition ; and, lastly, an account of the 
public works in contemplation, or begun, or already 
terminated, in all parts of the Empire. The 
cost of these works was defrayed by the contribu- 
tions levied on Europe, and all France might 
witness improvements which nevertheless did not 
augment a single home tax. The Emperor, in 
addressing the legislative bodies, spoke to the 
whole French nation ; gave them an account of his 
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victories; mentioned the 5179 officers an^ tlio 
128,000 subalterns and privates taken prisoner in 
this war ; spoke of the complete conquest of Prussia, 
of his soldiers encamped on the banks of the A^istula, 
of the fall of the power of England, which, he said, 
must be the result of so many victories; and ended 
by an expression of satisfaction with the nation, 
which had so faithfully served -him by winning for 
him such triumphant success. “ Frenchmen," ho 
said, “ I am well pleased with you ; you are a good 
and a great people.” 

The opening of the Corps Le'gislatif was an 
imposing ceremony. The hall bad been lavishly 
decorated; the dress of the deputies was liandsomo, 
that of the courtiers surrounding the Emperor was 
magnificent, and he himself was resplendent in 
gold and diamonds on that day. Although in 
every ceremonial lie was too precipitate, the great 
pomp he insisted upon supplied the place of that 
dignity which was wanting. When, in the courso 
of any ceremony, Bonaparte liad to walk towards the 
throne prepared for him, ho always seemed to rush 
at it. One could not but feel, on observing Iiim, 
that he was no legitimate sovereign, taking -j^caceful 
possession of tho royal scat bequeathed to hiin by 
his ancestors ; hut an all-powerful master, who, encli 
time that he wore the crown, seemed to reitci-atc tho 
words he lind oiico uttered at Milan, “ Guai a chi 
la tocchcra.” 
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Bonaparte’s incorrect pronunciation was a great 
drawback on tbese State occasions. In general 
be bad bis speech drawn up for bim. M. Maret, I 
believe, most frequently undertook that task, but 
sometimes it fell to M. Yignaud, or even to M. de 
Fontanes, and be would try to learn tbe discourse 
by heart, but vainly, for tbe least constraint was 
insupportable to bim. He always ended by re- 
solving to read bis speech, and it was copied out for 
bim in a large band ; for be was little accustomed to 
read writing, and could have made nothing out of 
bis own. Then be would be instructed in tbe proper 
pronunciation of tbe words ; but when be came to 
speak be forgot bis lesson, and in a mufided voice, 
with lips scarcely parted, would read tbe speech in 
an accent more strange even than it was foreign, 
most unpleasant, and indeed vulgar. I have heard 
numbers of persons say that they always felt a 
painful sensation on bearing bim speak in public. 
Tbe indisputable testimony of bis accent to tbe fact 
that be was a foreigner struck painfully on tbe ear 
and tbe mind alike. I have myself sometimes ex- 
perienced this involuntary sensation. 

Tbe fetes of tbe 15tb of August were splendid. 
Tbe whole Court, glittering with precious stones, 
was present at a concert in tbe palace, and at the 
ballet which followed it. Tbe reception-rooms of 
tlie Tuileries were thronged with a brilliant and 
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gorgeous company; there were ambassadors, the 
greatest nobles of all Europe, princes, and many 
kings who, although new-made, appeared in be- 
coming state. There, too, were lovely women 
magnificently attired, who, together with the first 
musicians in the world, and all that the Opera-ballets 
could lend of grace and elegance, combined to lend 
the scene an oriental splendour. 

Public games and rejoicings were provided for the 
city of Paris. The Parisians, who are naturally gay 
when gathered together, and eager to join any 
crowd, hurried into the streets to see the illumina- 
tions and the fireworks, and showed the delight they 
felt in scenes of pleasure and in the beauty of the 
season. But there were no acclamations in honour 
of the Emperor. There seemed to be no thought of 
him, as the people enjoyed the amusements he had 
provided for them, but every one diverted himself 
according to his own character and taste, and these, 
perhaps, make the French the least serious people in 
the world, hut also the most pleasant. 

English people, who were present at these re- 
joicings, w’cre quite astonished at the good order, 
the gaiety, and the harmony -which pervade all classes 
of society on such occasions. Every one enjoys 
himself, and docs not think of interfering with his 
neighbour’s enjoyraoDt; there is no quarrelling nor 
ill-humour, no revolting and dangerous drunkenness. 
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Women and cliildren. may mix with impunity in the 
crowd, and are protected. People who are strangers 
to each other take their pleasure together ; they sing 
and laugh in chorus, tliough they have never met 
before. On such occasions an unobservant sovereign 
might easily be misled. This constitutional hilarity, 
temporarily called forth by extraneous circumstances, 
may readily be mistaken for the expression of the 
feelings of a contented and loyal people. But if the 
sovereigns who are destined to reign over French- 
men do not want to be deceived, they will interro- 
gate their own conscience rather than the popular 
cry, if they would learn whether they give happiness 
to their people, and possess their affection. 

. The flattery of a Court is really astonishing ; 
numbers of courtiers, in describing the behaviour 
of the Parisian public, endeavoured to represent 
it to the Emperor as a proof of the people’s gratitude 
towards him ! I will not affirm that he was never 
deceived by this, but for the most part, he remained 
stolidly unmoved. Bonaparte seldom listened to 
others, and joyousness was foreign to his nature. 

During the month of August several of the 
German Princes arrived in Paris — some in order to 
visit the Emperor ; others to solicit some favour, or 
some liberty in behalf of their petty States. 

The Prince Primate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine came at about this time, to celebrate the 
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marriage of Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg, 
who herself arrived on the 21st of August. She 
was, 1 think, about twenty years of age, and was 
a nice-looking girl; her figure was already rather 
stout, and indicated that she would in time resemble 
her father, whose size was so enormous that ho 
could only sit on chairs specially constructed for 
him, and had to dine at a table hollowed out in 
a semicircle to make room for Ids unwieldy figure. 

This King of AYurtemberg was a very ahle man, 
hut had the reputation of being the most worthless 
Prince in Europe, Ho was hated by his subjects, 
who, it is said, more than once tried to rid them- 
selves of him. Ho is now dead. 

The maiTiage of Princess Catherine and the King 
of ‘Westphalia • took place at the Tuileries with 
great splendour. The civil ceremony was performed 
in the Gallery of Diana, as in the case of the 
Princess of Baden’s wedding, and on Sunday, the 
23rd, at eight in the morning, the religious mar- 
riage was solemnized at the Tuileries, in presence of 
the whole Court. 

The Prince and Princess of Baden had also come 
to Paris. She was prettier than ever. The Emperor 
did not appear to notice her particularly. I shall 
have to refer to her again presently. 

At the end of August the King and Queen of 
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Holland arrived. They seemed to be on good 

terms, but still depressed on account of their loss. 
The Queen bad lost flesh, and was suffering the 
malaise of an early stage of pregnancy. Shortly 
after she came to Paris, seeds of the old distrust 
and disquiet were once more sown in the mind 
of her husband. Evil tongues insinuated false- 
hoods respecting the unhappy woman’s conduct 
at, the Pyrenean watering-place. Her grief, the 
tears that were still flowing, her downcast air, her 
too evident ill health, failed to disarm her enemies. 
She talked of the excursions she had made among 
the mountains, and of the soothing effect of the 
mountain scenery. She told how she had met 
M. Decazes, and pitied the profound grief into which 
his wife’s death had plunged him. All this she 
related in the most frank and simj^le manner, but 
calumny laid hold of it, and the suspicions of Louis 
were reawakened. He wished, naturally but selfishly, 
to take his wife and son back to Holland. Madame 
Louis was as submissive as he could require her to be ; 
but the Empress, alarmed .by the declining state of 
. her daughter, insisted on a consultation of physicians 
being held. The doctors were unanimous in pro- 
nouncing the climate of Holland unfit for a woman 
in the Queen’s situation, whose chest was already 
delicate ; and the Emperor settled the question by 
announcing that he intended to kee 
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daughter and her child \vith himself, for the present. 
The King submitted sullenly, and bitterly resented to 
his wife a decision which she had not solicited, but 
which, I believe, was in accordance with her wishes. 
Discord once more reigned in that wretched house- 
hold; and Queen Hortense, profoundly offended this 
time by the jealous suspicions of her husband, lost 
for over the interest in him which she had recently 
felt, and conceived a positive aversion towards him. 

From, that time forth,” she has often said to me, “ I 
was fully aware that my unhappiness must always 
be irremediable. I regarded my hopes as entirely 
and irrevocably ruined. All grandeur inspired 
me with horror. As for the throne, and what 
so many people called my * Inch,' I cursed them 
many a time. I was a stranger to every enjoyment 
of life. All my dreams had vanished; I was well- 
nigh dead to all that was passing around me.” 

About tins time the Academy lost two of its most 
distinguialied members : Le Brun the poet, who has 
loft some beautiful odes and the reputation of great 
poetical talent, and M, Bureau do la Jfallo, tho 
esteemed translator of Tacitus and the intimate friend 
of the Abbe Delille. 

^I. Delille lived peacefully in the enjoyment of 
a moderate fortune, surrounded hy friends, jxipular 
in society, left to repose and freedom by the 
Bmjieror, who had given up tho idea of win- 
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niiig .him. He published certain works, from 
time to time, and reaped the reward of his natural 
amiability in the favour with which they were re- 
ceived. ' His life was indeed a peaceful one, un- 
troubled by any bitter thoughts or hostile opinions. 
M. Delille was, a professor at the College of France, 
and received the salary of a chair of literature, but 
Le Grouve did its work for him. This was the 
only boon which he consented to accept from Bona- 
parte. He prided himself on preserving a faithful 
remembrance of Queen Marie Antoinette, whom he 
called his -benefactress. It was known that he 
was composing a poem in honour of her, the King, 
and the emigres, but no one resented this to him. 
The G-overnment, always anxious to efface such 
memories, respected them in Delille’s case, and would 
not have ventured to incur the odium of persecuting 
the amiable, grateful, and generally beloved old 
man.- 

The two vacant seats in the Academy were much 
discussed in the salons of Paris. M. .de Chateau- 
briand was mentioned for one of them. The 
Emperor was angry with him, and the young 
writer — pursuing a course which gained him cele- 
brity, procured him the support of a partj^, and 
nevertheless did not expose him to any real danger 
— kept up an opposition which gained strength 
from the fact that it excited the Emperor's anger. 
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The French Academy, erabiicd ivifli the revo- 
lutionary and Avould-he philosophical incredulity 
that had come into fashion in the last cenfurv, 
opposed the choice of a man who had hoisted re- 
ligious colours as the banner of his genius. It was 
said by those who most frequented 3f. do Chateau- 
briand's society, that the habits of his life were by 
no means in harmony with the precepts that adorned 
his compositions. Excessive pride was imputed to 
him. "Women, captivated by his talents, his peculiar 
manner, his handsome face, and his reputation, vied 
with each other in admiring and petting him, and 
he showed himself by no means insensible to their 
advances. His extreme vanity, the exalted opinion 
of himself which he entertained, made us all believe 
that, if the Emperor bad only coaxed him a little, 
be would have succeeded in gaining him over to his 
side, although of course he would have had to pay 
the high price at which M. de Chateaubriand himself 
would have rated his partizansliip.* 

TJie silent labours of the Corps Lcg/Vlarif were 
continued. It ratified all the laws that emanated 
from the Council of State, and the administrative 
organization of the power of the Emperor was 

• Ho continued to pnblWi fraglneut^ of iho ‘•ItintTaire*’ of 
Ills journo^- in tljo ncw^p.a2»t“r8, nnd thfy Moro eagerly read. 
Tlic'^e wcTO os ranch n nmttcr of party bpirit oh of tueto. A 
Kmall war was thits vaged agaiiibt llonapnrte, and he resented 
it. o» hu resented opjv Mtiou of every sort. 
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completed without opposition. It was now cer- 
tain that he could rule France, hy his own genius 
and hy the proved ability of the ineinhers of this 
Council of State, with an appearance of legality 
which reduced the country to silence and pleased his 
orderly mind ; and, regarding the remains of the 
Tribunate as merely a centre of opposition, which, 
however feeble, might he troublesome to him, he 
resolved to make an end of it. The Tribunate had 
been considerably lessened in number under the Con- 
sulate.^ By a Senatus-consultwn the tribunes were 
transferred to the Corps Legislatif, and the session 
was immediately closed. The speeches delivered at 
the last sitting of the Tribunate are remarkable. It 
is surprising that men should mutually consent to 
act such a farce, and yet we had become so much 
accustomed to that sort of thing, that nobody particu- 
larly noticed it at the time. 

First, M. Beranger, Councillor of State, appeared, 
with certain of his colleagues, and after having 
recapitulated the services which the Tribunate had 
rendered to France, went on to say that the new 
decree would confer on the Corps Legislatif a 
plenitude of importance which was a pledge of 

* The Tribunate, instituted by the Constitution in the year 
8, was installed on the 1st of January, 1800; the number of 
its members had been reduced on the 4th of August, 1802, and 
on the 19th of August, 1810, it was entirely suppressed, — P. K. 
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national rights. The President replied, on behalf 
of the entire Tribunate, that this resolution was 
received with respect and confidence by them all, 
and that they appreciated its positive advantages. 
Then a Tribune (JI. Carrion-Nisas) moved that an 
address should be presented to the Emperor, thank- 
ing him for the evidence of esteem and regard which 
he had deigned to offer to the Tribunate. The 
speaker added that he believed himself to be the 
interpreter of the feelings of each of his colleagues, 
in proposing to lay at the foot of the throne, as the 
last act of an honourable existence, an address which 
should impress the people with the idea that the 
Tribunes, whose attachment to the Empire was un- 
alterable, had received the Act of the Senate with- 
out regret, and without solicitude for the country. 
This proposition was adopted with unanimity. The 
President of the Tribunate, Fabre do L’Aude, was ' 
named senator. 

At this time the Emperor organized the Cour 
des Comptes, and his displeasure with JI. Barbe 
^farbois having passed away, he recalled him and 
made him President of that Court. 

In Septemher tlio Emperor of Austria married 
for the second time. Ilis bride was his first-cousin, 
the daughter of the old Archduke Ferdinand of 
Milan. Sliortly aftcr^v'ards his brotlicr, the Gmnd- 
Buke of Wartzburg, now Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
c.ame to Paris. 
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The Court was increased from time to time by 
the arrival of a number of great personages. 
Towards the end of September a sojourn at Fon- 
tainebleau was announced. On this occasion the 
greatest magnificence was to be displayed; fetes 
were to take place in honour of the Queen of 
Westphalia, the elite of the actors and musicians 
of Paris were to be brought down to the palace, 
and the Court received orders to aj^pear in the 
utmost splendour. The Princes and Princesses of 
the Imperial family brought a portion of their 
households, and they, as well as the great dignir 
taries and the jMinisters who were to accompany 
the Emperor, were to have se|)arate tables. 

On the 21st of September, Bonaparte left Paris 
with the Empress, and during the following days 
the Queen of Holland, the Queen of Naples, the 
King and Queen of Westphalia, the Orand-Duke 
and Grrand-Duchess of Berg, the Princess Pauline, 
Madame Mere, the G-rand-Duke and G-rand-Duchess 
of Baden, the Prince Primate, the Grrand-Duke of 
Wartzburg, the Princes of Mecklinburg and Saxe- 
Gotha, M. de Talleyrand, the Prince de Neufchatel, 
Maret (Secretary of State), the great officers of the 
Imperial houses, several Ministers of the Kingdom 
of Italy, and a number of Marshals, arrived at 
Fontainebleau. M. de Remusat, several Chamber- 
lains, the Ladies of Honour, the Ladies-in- Waiting, 
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and the "VTomen of the Bed-Chamher were included 
in the travelling party. "We were summoned by 
letters from the Grand ilarshal, Buroc, which an- 
nounced to each that she had been selected by the 
Emperor. I had jiist come from Aix-l«a-ChapelIc, 
and as I was comprised in the list, I had to rejoin 
the Court and my husband at Fontainebleau, after 
the delay of a few days in Paris with my mother 
and my children. 

Marshal Lannes had been nominated Colonel- 
General of the. Swiss Guard on the 20th, of Sep- 
tember, 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

1807. 

The power of the Emperor — Resistance of the English — The 
Emperor’s life at Eontainehlean — Plays — Talma — King 
Jerome — The Princess of Baden — The Grand-Duchess of Berg 
— Princess Borghese — Camhaceres — Foreign princes — Spanish 
affairs — ^Previsions of M. de Talleja-and — M. de Ecmusat is 
made Supervisor of Theatres — The fortunes and the diffi- 
culties of the Marshals. 

Let us suppose an individual, ignorant of all 
antecedent events, and suddenly introduced to the 
life of the palace at Fontainebleau, at the time of 
■which I am speaking. That individual, dazzled by 
the magnificence of the rojml dwelling, and struck 
by the authoritative air of the master, and the obse- 
quious reverence of the great personages who sur- 
rounded him, would undoubtedly have believed that 
he beheld a sovereign peacefully seated upon the 
greatest throne in the world, in virtue of the joint 
rights of power and legitimacy.* 

This residence at Fontainebleau, which lasted two months, 
is one of the most interesting episodes of Court life under 
the Empire. The Emperor never devoted, I believe, so loijfE-..^ 
a period to that life. In its pleasures and its hi ill’ 

VOL. II. ■ _ ' 
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Bonapirte w as then king m the ej es of ali and in 
Ins own e^es , he foigot the p ist, he did not fear the 

Empire became for the first txnio a real Court Ever) where 
else, that ■which w as called so w is onlj v pretence, a parade lu 
avhich ■uniforms meant more than persons , but here, ns in the 
Courts of tiouis XIV or Loms XV people lived together, met 
each other, came to know each other, nnd talke<l 1 hero is as 
an obligatorj intcreourEO Lctwccn tlieso human beings, nnd, 
iiotw itbstanding the restmint of etiquette and the dnad inspired 
bj the master nature did occasionnlly come to the surface nnd 
reveal itself Intercuts passions, intrigues, weakness and 
reasons camo into plaj hero , in a word tho Court was. real 

It w ould not become mo to pronounco upon the ability w ith 
which tho author has described thc«o shades of society, and my 
dut^ as an editor is restricted to wTjting notes which shall lo 
rather esjlanatory tlian laudator) 'Ilto public has Iiowoaer, so 
ac]pl)ltieM«4l tlie eateem in which it holds tlicso itlcmoits, th it 
1 bhall bo OTCU'cd for 6a)ing that ms father had anticv^atcd 
tho acrdict of tho ptibhc, and did not hesitate to compare his 
juothoTS amtingft with tho&o of-tWstandard authors TTo has 
thus recorded his opinion of licr description of tho Court at 
FoutaiuobUuu — 

‘ This chapter which docs not contain anj iiicidenf, is ono of 
tho TOO-jt romarkablo in the whole work In tho last soaen or 
eight ehaptois there w too much reflection and thewritcr repeats 
hemclf If lu) mother could liiio icMsed her memoirs she 
would have curtailed nnd snpprcF'cd a great deal , ne^c^theIc^s 
I am conainccd that tho text ought to remain as it is, and 
lliat ill tho authoi 8 ftiucrsitioiis -with hcrbclf, on tho rc* 
nwakcmiig of her rciucmbrinces liei re,ulera will learn to know 
and to esteem her This cliiptcr on I ontainchlrau is -worth) 
of St Simon In it wo find close stud), nnd accurate 
truturo of persons and things, of inanncra, forms, and ih* 
incanour It laa^ hold on tho iiiind, it c-iiihcs tho rcidir t> 
live in the \m rid which it rej rtxliKXK for liiiii 3 know noil mg 
in St Simuii Mi|H.rior to tho iitturo of the. Court at thod<«th 
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future. He walked witli a firm step, foreseeing no 
obstacles, or at least certain that he could easily 
overthrow any which might arise. It appeared to 
him, it appeared to us, that he could not fall, except 
by an event so unforeseen, so strange, and which 
would produce so universal a catastrophe, that all 
the interests of order and tranquillity were solemnly 
pledged to his support. He was either the master 
or the friend of all the Continental kings, He was 
allied to several of them eithei* by foreign treaties or 
by foreign marriages. He had made sure of Europe 
by the partitions which he had effected. He had 
strong garrisons upon its most distant frontiers to 
ensure the execution of his will, and all the resources 
of France were placed absolutely in his hands. He 
possessed an immense treasurj'- ; he was in the prime 
of life, admired, feared, and scrupulousl}’" obe^^ed ; 
had he not then surmounted every obstacle ? 

of tlie Grand DanpMn. That is the recital of one single 
night at Versailles, and it fills a quarter of a volume. Well, 
it seems to me that in tLis chapter on Fontainebleau, there is 
the same sort of chai’m, and although the sojourn there of 
Napoleon’s Court was not marked by any distinctive event 
which may he regarded as a crisis, such as the death of the 
Dauphin, the vivacity of the writer’s imagination - and the 
fidelity of her narrative lend all the elFect of that realistic 
prototype to her picture of the Emperor’s Court.” — P. B. 

* The Emperor was born on the loth of August, 1769, and 
was then thirty-eight years old. lYe are so dazzled by his 
success tliat we forget his age ; we ought, however, to rememhtr 
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For all tins, a worm was gnawing at tlio vitals 
of bis glory. The French devolution was not a 
process by wbicb the public mind was to be led to 
submit to arbitrary power; the enlightenment of the 
age, the progress of sound principles, the spread of 
liberty, were ail against liim, and tbc}' were 
destined to overthrow this brilliant edifice of autho- 
rity, founded in opposition to the march of the 
human intellect. The sacred flame of liberty was 
burning in England. Happily for the welfare of 
nations, that sanctuary was defended by a barrier 
which the armies of Bonaparte could not break down. 
A few leagiics of sea protected the civilization of 
the world, and saved it from being forced to 
abandon the field of battle to one who might not 
perhaps have utterly beaten it, but who would 
have stifled it for the space of a whole generation. 

The English Government, jealous of so colossal 
a power, and nobvithstanding the ill success of so 
many enterprises, found an unfailing resource against 
the Emperor in the national sentiments. The pride 
and the industry of England, which was attacked 
in both its position and its interests, were equally 
alarmed, and the pcojde consented eagerly to every 
saciifice that was demanded of them. Largo sunw 
wore voted for the augmentation of a naval service 

vhoii VO rtatl his liistory, that ho was n man, ami at thit 
timo a yuujig luan. — i’. It. 
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which should secure the hlockndc of the entire Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Tlic Icing.s. wlio were afrnid of our artillery, sub- 
mitted to the prohibitive .system which we exacted 
of them, but their people suflercd. The luxuries of 
life, the necessities created by prosperity, the innu- 
merable wants which are the result- ol high civiliza- 
tion, all fought, the battle of the hhiglish. j\rurmurs 
arose at St. Pcteivburg. on the llaltic, in Holland, 
in all the French ports, and the di.scoiilcnt which 
dared not expres.s itself took all the deeper root in 
the public mind, that it might be long before it 
could find a voice. 

The threats or reproaches which, ns we were sud- 
denly made awai’e, our Government was addressing 
to its allies, were indications of the true state 
of things. "We, in France, were in complete igno- 
]‘ance of all that was passing outside of us, without 
communications (at least of an intellectual kind) 
with other nations, incredulous of the truth of the 
articles written to order in our dull journals ; but, 
nevertheless, we were led b}'- the line taken in 
the Moniteur to the conclusion that the Imperial 
will was baulked by the necessities of the nation. 
The Emperor had bitterly reproached his brother 
Louis with a too feeble execution of liis orders in 
Holland. He now sent him back to his kingdojii 
with a positive injunction that liis (Bonaparte’s) 
will was to be scrupulously obe^^ed. 
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“Ilolland, s'lid the j!doniteiu, “since the nc\\ 
ineisuies tahen theie, will no longci correspoiul 
with Enghntl English commerce must find tho 
whole Continent closed to it, nnd these enemies of 
tlio n-itions must be outhwcd Tliere nrc pcojdct, 
who know not how to do nn} thing hut com|)l un » 
the;) must leirn to suflcr w ith fortitude, to tn! c 
c^cl} meins of injuiing the common oncmj ind 
ohhgiiig him to recognize tlie pnnciplcs which 
ictinte ill the Continent il nitiuns If Ilolhud hid 
tden her mcisuics fiom the commencement of the 
hlocknde, poilnjis Englmd would line 'ilicid> inidc 
peace 

At inothci time c\cr\ cffoit wis tnido to stig 
mitize whit wis cillcd the jn\i&ion of Continent il 
libel ties Tlio English Goveramont w is complied, 
in its ])olic\ to Mint “ M hit did ho c\ci do tint 
W18 more itiocious? wis isked “Tiic bpocticlo 
of 1 peipotiiil w ir IS presented to tho woild Tlio 
oligiichicil ringlcidciR who direct English j)olit\ 
will end, is ill cxiggcnfcd uul infmntcd men do 
end h^ ciuiing the oppiohnum of then owncountii 
iiid the h itied of other ii itioiis 

The I mpcior, when dictiting this ind simitii 
til ulcs igiiiist ohguehicil goicinment, w is using 
for iuh »)wn pun>0'*cs the <leinoci itic ide i w/iicb 
lie well Imw oMsied in the nition Mhen lu 
emplucl h }im oi tin rtiolntnunn h*- 
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believed that he was carrying out the principles 
of the Eevolution. “Equality” — nothing hut 
“Equality” — was the rallying cry between the 
Revolution and him. He did not fear its con- 
sequences for himself ; he knew that he had excited 
those desires which pervert the most generous dis- 
positions ; he turned liberty aside, as I have often 
said, he bewildered all parties, he falsified all 
meanings, he outraged reason. The power which 
his sword conferred upon him he sustained by 
sophistry, and proved that it was from motives of 
sound wisdom that he deviated from the path of 
progress and set aside the spirit of the time. He 
called the power of speech to his aid, and perverted 
language to lead us astray. 

That which makes Bonaparte one of the most 
remarkable of human beings, which places him 
apart, and at the head of all those powerful men 
who have been called to rule over their fellows, is 
that he perfectly knew and always contended with 
his epoch. Of his own free will he chose a course 
which was at once difficult and contrary to the spirit 
of his time. He did not disguise this from himself; 
he frequently said that he alone had checked the 
Revolution, and that after him it would resume its 
course. He allied himself with the Revolution to 
oppress it, but he presumed too far upon bis strength, 
and in the end the Revolution recovered its ad- 
vantage, conquered and repulsed him. 
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The English Government, alarmed by the fervour 
with which the Czar, who was rather fascinated 
than convinced, had embraced the policy of the Em- 
peror, closely attentive to the troubles which were 
beginning to manifest themselves in Sweden, un- 
easy at the sentiments which Denmark manifested 
towards us, and which must lead to the closing of 
the Sound against themselves, increased their arma- 
ment, and assembled their forces for the blockade of 
Copenhagen. They succeeded in taking that city ; 
but the Prince Royal, fortified by the love of his 
people, defended himself bravely, and fought even 
after ho had lost his capital, so that the English 
found themselves obliged to evacuate Copenhagen, 
and to content themselves, there as elsewhere, witli 
the general blockade. 

The Opposition declared against the expedition, 
and the Emperor, in his ignorance of the British 
Constitution, flattered himself that the parliamentary 
debates on this point would bo useful to him. 
Little accustomed to opjwsitiou, he estimated that of 
a political party in England hy the eflect which 
would have been produced in Fnmcc, had the same 
violence of o])iiiion which he remarked in the London 
journals been manifested here, and he helieved the 
ICnglish Government was lost on the evidence ol 
the diatril)es of the Mornhui Chnnw'lc. Thc'C 
arlitle*' were a we!i<ime aliment t<* liis f)wn iin* 
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patience, bnt liis hopes alwa3^s proved vain. The , 
Opposition declaimed, but its remonstrances came 
to nothing, {md the Gro'vernment always found means 
to carry on the necessar}'" struggle. 

Nothing could exceed the Emperor’s anger when 
he read the debates in the English Parliament, 
and the violent attacks upon himself in which the 
free English press indulged. He took advantage, 
on his own part, of the libertj^ of the press in 
England to hire writers in London, who might 
print what he wanted with impunity. These duels 
of the pen served no purpose. The abuse which he 
dictated was answered by abuse of him which reached 
Paris. All these articles had to be translated and 
shown to him. Those whose duty it was to bring 
them under his notice trembled as they did so, so 
terrible was his anger, whether silent or displayed in 
violent passion ; and ill indeed was the fortune of 
any one whose position in the household brought 
him in contact with the Emperor immediately after 
he had read the English newspapers. We were 
always made aware of the state of his temper on 
_ ' those occasions. The officials whose business it 
was to provide for his amusements were much to be 
pitied. At this time, what I must reallj^ call the 
“ torture ” of M. de Eemusat commenced. T shall 
have more to say on this subject when I have to 
describe our Court life at Fontainebleau. 
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All those persons who were to ciccompnny their 
Majesties were assembled, and informed of the 
rules which they would have to observe. The 
different evenings of the weclc were to be passed in 
the respective apartments of the great personages. 
On one evening the Emperor would receive ; there 
would be music, and afterwards cards. On two other 
evenings there would be a play ; followed, on one, 
hy a ball in tlie apartment of tbc Grand-Duebess 
of Berg, and on the other, by a ball in the apart- 
ment of the Princess Borghese ; on a fifth, there 
would he a reception and cards in the apartmont of 
the Empress. The Princes and Ministers were to 
give dinners, and to invite all the members of the 
(,‘ourt in turn. The Gmnd Ma^^5hai was to do tliQ 
same ; twenty-five covere were to ho laid at his 
table every day. The Lady of Honour was likewise 
to entertain ; and lastly, there w.as to be a table for 
all those who had not received a sjiecial invitation 
olsewliorc Princes and Kings were to dine with 
the Emperor only when invited. IIo reserved to 
himself the liberty of his tCtc-a’tC-tc dinner with his 
wife, and chose whom he pleased when he thought 
fit to depart iVom that ride. 

Hunting took jilace on lixetl days, and the guests 
were itivited to accompany the hunt, either ou Iu»r>e- 
btick nr in elegant i'lifechi's. 

'J’lio Enipeior t<>ok il into Jii'* hv;id fliat fl)e I.iiIk"* 
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sliould liave a liimting' costume, and to that the 
Empress agreed very udllingl}’-. The famous cos- 
tumier • Leroy, was consulted, and a very brilliant 
uniform was arranged. Each princess selected a 
different colour for Iierself and her household. The 
costume of the Empress was amaranth velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, witli a foque also embroidered 
in gold, and a plume of white feathers. All the 
Ladies-in-Waiting wore amaranth. Queen Hortense 
chose blue and silver ; j\Iadame jMurat, pink and 
silver ; Princess Borghese, lilac and silver. The 
dress was a sort of tunic, or short redingoie, in velvet, 
worn over a gown of embroidered white satin ; 
velvet boots to match the dress, and a toque with a 
white plume. The Emperor and all the gentlemen^ 
wore green coats, with gold or silver lace. These 
brilliant costumes, worn either on horseback or in 
carriages; and by a numerous assemblage, had a 
charming effect in the beautiful forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

The Emperor liked hunting rather for tlie excicisc 
which it forced him to take, than for tlie pleasure 
of the chase itself. He did • not follow the deer 
very carefully, but, setting off at a gallop, would 
take the first road that laj'’ befoi’e him. Some- 
times he forgot the object of the hunt- aliogetlier, 
and followed the winding i^aths of tlie forest, or 
seemed to abando]i himself to the finicv of his 
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horse, being plunged the while in deep reverie. 
He lode well, hut ungracefully. He preferred 
Arab horses, because they are so trained that they 
stop on the instant. Horsts of this hind vere very 
carefully broken for him, as, from his habit of 
starting at full gallop with a loose rein, ho would 
have been in danger of falling, had not every 
precaution been taken. He would go down stoop 
hills at full speed, to the great risk of those who 
had to follow him at the same pace. He had a few 
scveio falls, but they were never alluded to. lie 
would not have liked any mention of them. 

Ho took up for a while a fanc> for driving a 
raleche or a buggy, and ho was a very unsafe 
coaclimnn, for lie took no precaution in turning 
corncis or avoiding diflicult roads. He was deter- 
mined always to conquer every obstacle, and would 
ictieat before none. One day, at Saint Cloud, he 
undertook to drive four-m-hand, and turned the 
hoi SOS, wdiich he could not manage, so awkwardly, 
through a gateway, that tho caniage was upset. 
Tlio Empress and some other jicrsons weze in tho 
\ chicle, and were all throw’ii out, but fortunately no 
^clious accident occiinod, and Ilouaparto C'^cajK'd 
witl» a ‘^piaiiicd WTist, After that he gJivc up 
<hi\ing, roniaiking, W'ith a laugli, that even 
the •'mallc*'t thinp:^, c\or\ man should Mick to hi*' 
W‘>n huvinc'-^.*' 
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he (ook no inloresf in IIjo siieeess 

of a hiinh lie would pcold vio](Uit]y if the detw 
were not iaken. and he very aniiTy ii it were' 
re]'>rcaented to him, tlial ho had, hy elianyinu' tla^ 
course, misled the doys. He was snrpris('d :tnd 
imjxiticnt at the sliylilo.^t non-sucoess. 

He worked verv liard .at I'tiniainchleau, .as indeed 
he did overywhei'c. Ih' roso at .sevon, lieltl his 
levci\ hveakfasted alone, and on the <lays whon 
there was no hunt, remained in Ids eahinet, or 


held councils until live or six o'clock. The Minis- 
ters and (’(Uincillors of State, came, from P.aris as il 
we had been at Saint ('lou<h He never consiilered 


distances, and carried this to such an extent, 
that having cx]U'e<scd an intention to “receive** 
oil Sunday, after Mass, ns lie did at Saint ('loud, 
people had to leave Paris in the night, in order to 
reach Fontainebleau at the prescrilicd hour, d'ho 
persons Avho made this journey would he placed 
ill one of the galleries of the chateau, tlirough 
which he Mmuld walk, sometimes without talcing* 
the trouble of rewarding them by a word or a loolc 
for the fatigue and inconvenience they had undci*- 


gone. 

TFhile he remained all the morning in In’s cabinet, 
the Emjoress, elegantly dressed, breakfasted with her 
daughter and her ladies, and afterwards went into 
her drawing-room and received ^u‘sits from persons 
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living in tlie cliatenn Such of us as carctl to do 
so might occupy ouracKes \Mtli needlework, ami 
this was a great relief to the fitigiie of idle and 
trifling con^ers'ltlon iladainc Bonapnitc did not 
like to be alone, but she had no taste for am kind 
of occupation At four o’clock wo left hei , she 
then ga\e herself up to the business of her toilette, 
wo to the business of outs, and this was a mo- 
mentous affair A number of Parisi in shopkeepers 
had brought their acr^ best meichandi'^c to 
rontainebleau, and thej easily disposed of it hj 
picscnting thcmscKcs at our looms 

Between fuc and si\ o’clock tbo Cmpcror would 
go dowTi to his wife’s apartment, and tlicn dn\o 
out alone with her, before dinner* At si\ o’clock 
we dined, and afterwards we met in the theatre, 
or at tbc apartment of the person wlio was charged 
with providing the especial amusement of the par- 
ticular e^cnlng 

The Piinccs, Jlarslnls, or Chamheilains who had 
the entr^tf might present themsohes it the Bni- 
press’s apartment Thc\ knocked at the dooi, tlie 
rhamhorlam on dut\ announced them, and the rui- 
peror said, “Lot them come in’ Ladies would sit 
down in silence; gentlemen would remun standing 
against the wall in the order in which tlR\\ ontco-d 
the room llio Lnipcror would gonerilU K w in'* 
ing hiohwaids and forw ird**, sonietinus *uKnth 
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and deep in ilionglit, wiihont taking' an}' notice 
of those around ; at oilier times, he would make 
an opportunity of talking, but almost without, inter- 
ruption, for it; was always dillicult to reply to 
him, and had become more so than ever. He 
neither knew how to people at their ease or 
cared to do so, for he avoided the slightest appear- 
ance of familiarity, and he inspii’cd all who were 
in his presence with the a])preliension that, some 
disparaging or unkind word would be said to him 
or her before witnesses. 

The receptions did not, difler much from those 
more private and privileged occasions. All who 
were about the Kmperor suffered fi'om cumii ; he 
did so himself, and frcrpicntly complained of t he fact, 
resenting the dull and constrained silence which was 
in reahty imposed b}’' him. I have heard him say, 
“ It is a singular thing ; I have brought together 
a lot of people at Fontainebleau ; I wanted them to 
amuse themselves. I arranged evciy sort of pleasure 
for them, and here they are wnth long faces, all 
looking dull and tired.” 

“ That,” replied M. de Tallejn’and, “ is because 
pleasure cannot be summoned by beat of drum, 
and here, just as when you are with the army, 
you always seem to be sajdng, ‘ Come, ladies and 
gentlemen ! Forward ! March ! ’ ” The Emperor 
was not annoyed by this speech ; he was in a 
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\Qry good humour at this time. JI. de Talloyi'nud 
passed long hours alone with him, and was then 
free to say anything he chose, but in a great room 
and among forty other persons, M. de Talleyrajid 
was just as silent as the rest. 

Of the whole Court the person who was, beyond 
all comparison, most oppressed by the care of the 
Emperor’s pleasures was M. de Remusat. The 
fetes and the plays were in the department of tbo 
Grand Chamberlain, and de Itemusat, in bis 
capacity as First Chamberlain, bad all the responsi- 
bility and labotir. The latter word is perfectly ap- 
propriate, for the imperious and harassing will of 
Bonaparte rendered this sort of business exceedingly 
troublesome, It always was, as do Talleyrand 
said, a case of “ amusing the Unamusablc.” 

The Emperor chose to have two plays in the wcclc, 
and that they should always be diflerenf. Tfto 
actors of the Coniedic Franfaiso performed in tiie«o 
plays, wliich altcniatcd with representations of 
Italian operas. Nothing but tragedy was played — 
Conieillc frequently, a few of Racine’s pieces, and 
Toltairc, whoso dramatic works Bonaparte did not 
like, very rarely. 

The Emperor approved the entire repertory for 
Fonta}ncb]c,au, positively insisted that the Itcst actors 
of the company must perform tbore, and conunan<!‘‘<I 
that the rcpicsciitations in I’ari.s bhould undergo no 
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interruption ; all the arrang-eiucnts u’cre made ac- 
cordingly ; tlicn lie would abrupily upset tlie whole 
arrangement, demand anolbcr jilay or another 
actor, on the very morning of the day on which 
the piece, as previously set. down, was to be acted. 
He would not listen to any observation on the 
subject, and sometimes would bo quite angry about 
it. The best that was to he hojied for was that 
he would say, with a smile, “ Kah ! take a little 
troidde, and you will succeed. I wish it to be so; 
it is your business to find the means.” 

When the Emperor uttered that irrevocable “ Je 
le veux,”thc words echoed through the whole palace. 
Duroc and Savary pronounced them in the same 
tone as himself, and M. de Remusat was obliged to 
repeat them to the unfortunate actors, who were 
bewildered and overtaxed by the sudden efibrts of 
memory, or the entire disarrangement of their 
studies, to which they were subjected. Then mes- 
sengers would be despatched at full speed to seek 
the necessary persons and “properties.” The day 
passed in a whirl of jietty agitation — in the fear that 
an accident, or an illness, or some unforeseen circum- 
stance might prevent the execution of the order ; and 
my husband, who occasionally .came to my room for 
a moment’s rest, would sigh at the thought’ that a 
reasonable man should be forced to exhaust his 
patience and all the efforts of his intellect in such 

2 B 
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trifles, which, however, were of real importnnce 
because of the consequences to which they might 
lead 

One would need to have h\ed in Courts to realiro 
how small things can become gra\c matters, ind 
how hard to bear is the displeasuie of the master, 
even when its cause is ntleily insignificant Kings 
are in the habit of displacing their displeasure 
before eaercbody, and it is unbearable to reccnc a 
complaint oi a rebuff in the presence of a number 
of people uho looh on as if tlic^ were at a 
play Bonaparte, tbe most arbitrar) of soaeroigiis, 
never hesitated to “scold” m the harshest way, 
frequently without the slightest reason, and would 
humiliate or threaten ana bod) at the prompting of 
a whim The fear which he c\citcd was infectious, 
and his harsh w ords resounded long and far 

Tfhen one had succeeded m satisfying httii, uJth 
very great trouble, it is not to bo suppo^^ed th it ho 
would testify that satisfiction Silence w is the 
one had to c\pect He would go to the phy with 
hi8 mind preoccupied, perhaps imtitcd by reading 
some Bnglibh journal, or he would be fitigucd 
with the dvy’fi hunting, and ho would cither fdl 
into re\eric or go to sleep No appl»u«c 

permitted iil his pre'^ciicc, uid the silent itpre en- 
tation was exceedingly dull and cold Tlic 
grow intolerably weary of theco eternal tragedies 
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The younger ladies simply slept through them; 
every one v'cnt away depressed and dissatisfied. 
The Emperor perceived this, was irritated by it, 
attaclccd his First Cliamherlain, blamed tlie actors, 
insisted on others being foiind, allliongli ho had 
the best, and would command diflerent pieces for 
the ensuing days, wliich were received in precisely 
the same manner. Tt rarely liappencd otlierwise, 
and our theatrical experiences wore, if must be con- 
fessed, eminently unpleasant. Tlmse days at Fon-‘ 
tainebleau were a constantly recurring source of 
misery to me; the frivolity of the thing in itself, and 
the importance of its consccpiences. rendered it a 
great trial. 

The Emperor admired Talma's acting; he per- 
suaded himself that he liked it very much, but I 
think he rather Imew than felt that Talma was a 
great actor. lie had not in himself that wliich 
enables one to take pleasure in tlie representation of 
a fiction on the stage ; he was deficient in education, 
and his mind was too rarely disengaged, he was too 
entirely occupied by his own actual circumstances, to 
be able to give his attention to the development of a 
feigned passion. He occasionally appeared moved 
by a scene, or even by a word pronounced with 
great effect; but that emotion detracted from his 
pleasure as a whole, because he wanted it to be pro- 
longed in all its strength, and he never took into 
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account those Jesser impressions produced b/ the 
beantc of the Terse or the harmony irhich a great 
actor lends to his entire rd/e. In general he thought 
onr French drama cold, our actors too measured, and 
he resented to others his own insensibility to that 
which diverted the multitude. 

It was the same with regard to music, lie had 
little feeling for the arts, but he had an intellectual 
appreciation of them, and, demanding from them 
more than they could give him, ho complained of 
not having felt what it was not in his nature to 
feel. 

The first singers in Italy were attracted to 
the Emperor's Court. He paid them largely; his 
vanity was gratified by the power of tahing thorn 
away fi'om other sovereigns; hut ho listened to their 
strains moodily, and seldom with any interest. 
\jl. de Rc'musat bethought himself of enlivening the 
™-ncerts by a sort of representation of the pieces of 
musi* that were executed in the Emperor's presence. 
These Tjucerts were sometimes given on the stage, 
and they included the finest scenes from the Italian 
operas. The singers wore the appropriate 00*51111110*5, 
and really acted; the decorations reprosonted the 
Boono in which the action of the was siippo'’*'*! 
to pass. All this was arranged and mounted witli 
the greatest care, but, like evei^'thing else, it failed 
of'its cficct. Ami yet uinpfetely ; for nlthouj^h 
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all this was labour lost so* far as bis pleasure was 
concerned, the pomp of these various spectacles and 
entertainments pleased Bonaparte. It consorted 
with his policy, and he liked to display superiority 
which extended to everything before the crowd of 
foreigners who surrounded him. 

This same moody and, discontented temper, which 
was inseparable from him, cast a cloud over the 
balls and receptions at Fontainebleau. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, the Court, all in splendid 
attire, would assemble in the apartment of the 
princess whose turn it was to receive company. We 
placed ourselves in a circle, and looked at each other 
without speaking. Thus we awaited the arrival of 
their Majesties. The Empress came in first, made 
the tour of the reception-room with her unfailing 
grace, and then took her place and kept silence like 
the rest, until the Emperor appeared. He would 
seat himself by her side, and look on at the dancing 
with a countenance so little encouraging to gaiety, 
that enjoyment was out of the question on these 
occasions. Sometimes, during a pause, he would 
walk about the room, addressing trifling remarks to 
the ladies. These observations were, for the most 
part, jests about their attire, of anything but a 
delicate kind. He withdrew early, and shortly 
afterwards the party would break up. 

During the sojourn of the Court at Fontainebleau, 
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a very pretty woman made her appe\r\nce, and 
attracted the attention of the Emperor She was 
an Italian M de Talleyrand had seen hei in 
Italy, and persuaded the Emperor to appoint her 
Reader to the Empress Her husband was made 
Receiver-General Ihe Empress w is at first indig- 
nant at the appearance of this fur hdy on the 
scene, but she promptly made up her mind to lend 
herself to what she was powerle&s to oppose, and 
this time she shut her eyes to the true state of 
affairs The lady was a quiet person, acquiescent 
rather than elated , she y leldtd to lier master from 
a sort of conviction that she ought not to resist him , 
but she made no display, she gue heiself no airs 
in consequence of her success, and she contriN od to 
combine a real attachment to Mad vine Bonaparte 
with submission to Bonaparte s fancy for lier The 
result was that the affair was conducted without uuy 
scandal or disturbance This lidy was certainly 
the hand‘*omest woman at the Court, which boistcl 
a number of beauties I ^n^e nt\or seen more 
beautiful eyes, finer feitures, or a more exquisitely 
harmonious face She was tall, and had an elegant 
figure, but she was a little too slight TIio Emperor 
ne\Lr cared ^ cry much for her, he soon told his wife 
all about the iff nr, and made licr imnd quite eiM 
In his unreserved confidence icbpecting tliH brief 
and unsentimental The lady was Icxlcf'l 
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in tlie palace at Fontainebleau in sucli a manner as 
to be within call whenever he desired her presence. 
It was whispered about that she came down in the 
evening to his apartment, or he went to hers ; but 
in the ordinary circle he did not talk to her more 
than to any other lady, and the Court paid no 
attention to the affair, because it was plainly unlikely 
to lead to any change. M. de Talleyrand, who had 
in the first instance persuaded Bonaparte to select 
this Italian as a mistress, received his confidences 
concerning her, and that was all. 

If I were asked whether the idleness of our Court 
life at Fontainebleau led to the formation of liaisons of 
a similar kind on the part of the courtiers, I should 
hardly know how to answer the question. The Em- 
peror’s service demanded such entire subjection, and 
involved such close though trifling occupation, that 
the men had not time for gallantry, and the women 
were too much afraid of what Bonaparte might say 
of them to yield without very great precaution. 
In so cold, constrained, and conventional a society, 
in which no one would venture on a word or a 
movement more than the others, no coquetry was 
ever displayed, and every arrangement was made 
in silence, and with a promptitude which eluded 
observation. Another peculiarity of the time acted 
as a safeguard to women ; this was that men took 
no pains to please ; they merely asserted the pre- 
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tensions of victory witlnjut wasting time in the 
preliminaries of love. Thus, among the Emperor’s 
surroundings, only passing intrigues, M-hose dhoue- 
ment both parties seemed anxious to hasten ns much 
as possible, took place. Besides, Bonaparte desired 
that his Court should be grave, and he would not 
have permitted women to assume the slightest as- 
cendency in it. To himself alone he reserved the 
right to every kind of liberty ; he tolerated the 
misconduct of certain members of his own f-imily, 
because he knew that he was powerless to restrain 
them, and that -the attempt to do so only gave 
the facts additional publicity. For tbc same reason, 
bo would have dissembled tbe anger bo might 
have felt had his wife allowed herself any “ dis- 
tractions ; ” hut at this period she no longer 
seemed disposed to do so. I am nhsolutcly un- 
acquainted with the secrets of her private life, ami 
I alwu^'s saw }2er exclusively occupied with t)»e 
difiiculties of her own jK>sitioii, and tremblingly 
apprehensive of displeasing her husband. She was 
entirely devoid of coquetry ; her manner was perfectly 
modest and reserved ; sho never spoke to men, ex- 
cept to find out what was going on; and her 
grand subject of thought and dread was the 
divorce always hanging over her liead. lastly, 
the women of that Court had great need to Ito on 
their guard and to t.ake care what they did, f"r 
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whenever the Emperor w£fs informed of anything — 
and he always was informed — he would invariably 
make the husband acquainted with the facts of the 
case. It is true that he interdicted any complaint 
or action in consequence. Thus, we all know that 

he had made S aware of certain adventures 

of his wife’s, bat so imperiously ordered him to 

display no anger, that S , who was always 

entirely submissive to him, consented to allow 
himself to he deceived, and ended, partly through 
this weak compliance, and partly through his desire 
to think his wife innocent, by not believing facts 
which were of public notoriety. 

Madame de X was at Fontainebleau, but 

the Emperor never paid her any attention, and if 
the rumour that the former liaison between them 
was temporarily renewed had any truth at all in 
it, the revived intimacy must have been very tran- 
sitory, and it did not restore her former importance 
to the lady. 

We had, however, the spectacle of one really 
ardent love affair during our stay at Fontainebleau. 
Jerbme had, as I have alreadj'- said, recently married 
the Princess Catherine, and his young wife became 
deeply attached to him, but shortly after their 
marriage he gave her cause for jealousy. The 
young Princess of Baden was at this time a very 
fascinating person, and on bad terms with her 
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husband. She was coquMtish, frivolous, gjiy, and 
clever, and she had a great success in society. 
Jerome fell in love with her, and his passion seemed 
to afford her considerable amusement. She danced 
with him at all the balls. The Princess Catherine, 
who was even then too fat, did not dance, and she 
would remain seated, sadl}’ contemplating the gaiety 
of the two young people, who passed and re- 
passed before her, quite indifferont to the pain they 
were inflicting on her. iVt length, one evening, 
in the midst of a fete, when the understanding 
between them was too plain to be mistaken, the 
young Queen of “Westphalia was observed to turn 
deadly pale, and burst into (ears; the next minute 
she slid from her chair, and swooned completely 
away. The ball was intcmtptcd; she was carried 
into another room, the Ei«j>rcss and some of the 
ladies hastened to her aid, and we heard the 
Emperor address a severe rebuke to his brother, 
after which lie retired. Jerome, greatly frightenedf 
went at oi\ce to lus wife, took her upon his knee, 
and endeavoured to restore her to* consciousness by 
his caresses. The Princess, on coming to herself, 
wept bitterly, and seemed to l>c unaware that a 
number of })crsoiis surrounded licr. 1 looked on 
at this scene in silence, deeply im]jrc=ped by it« 
strangeness, by the sight of this JerOinc — whom 
a succession of circumstances, all indcjvndent of 
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liusband. Sbe was coquettish, frivolous, gay, and 
clever, and she had a great success in society. 
Jerome fell in love with her, and. his passion seemed 
to affoi'd her considerable amusement. She danced 
with him at all the halls. The Princess Catherine, 
who was even then too fat, did not dance, and she 
would remain seated, sadly contemplating the gaiety 
of the two young people, who passed and re- 
passed before her, quite indifferent to the pain they 
were inflicting on her. At length, one evening, 
in the midst of a fete, when the understanding 
between them was too plain to be mistaken, the 
young Queen of Westphalia was observed to turn 
deadly pale, and burst into tears ; the next minute 
she slid from her chair, and swooned completely 
away. The ball was interrupted; she was carried 
into another room, the Empress and some of the 
ladies hastened to her aid, and we heard the 
Emperor address a severe rebuke to his brother, 
after which he retired. Jerome, gieatly frightened)' 
went at once to his wife, took lier upon his knee, 
and endeavoured to restore her to*consciousness by 
his caresses. The Princess, on coming to herself, 
wept bitterly, and seemed to be unaware that a 
number of persons sui rounded her. I looked on 
at this scene in silence, deeply impressed by its 
strangeness, by the sight of this Je*rdme — whom 
a succession of circumstances, all independent of 
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any merit of his own, had raised to a throne 
figuring as the object of the passionate attachment 
of a real Princess, with the right to her love, 
and also a right to neglect her. I cannot describe 
what I felt at seeing her sitting upon his knees, 
her head upon his shoulder, and receiving his kisses, 
while he called her by her name, “ Catherine,” over 
and over again, entreating her to calm herself, and 
using the familiar tutoiement. The young couple 
retired to their own apartment a few minutes later. 

On the following day, Bonaparte ordered his 
wife to speak strongly to her young niece, and I 
also was instructed to make her listen to reason. 
She received me very well, and listened to me with 
attention. I represented to her that she was com- 
promising her future, and urged upon her that her 
duty and her interest alike hound her to live on 
proper terms with the Prince of Baden ; that she was 
not destined to live permanently in France; that 
levity which might he tolerated in Paris would pro- 
bably be resented to her in G-ermany, and that she 
ought most carefully to avoid giving any excuse for 
the spread of calumny against her. She acknowledged 
that she had more than once reproached herself for 
the imprudence of her behaviour, but that there really 
was nothing in it except the desire to amuse her- 
self ; and she added that she was quite aware that 
all her present importance was due to her being 
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for my brother’s sake only. When I think of him, 
1 take pleasure in our greatness, but to me, myself, 
it is a torment.” The Emperor displayed invariable 
esteem and affection for his stepdaughter; it was 
always to her that he entrusted the task of conveying 
to her mother such hints as he thought necessary. 
Madame Bonaparte and her daughter were good 
friends, but they were too dissimilar to understand 
each other, and the former was conscious of a certain 
inferiority, which affected her to some extent. And 
then, Hortense had experienced such great trials, 
that she could not deeply compassionate cares which 
seemed to her so light in comparison with the 
burden that she herself had to carry. When the 
Empress would tell her of a quarrel with Bonaparte 
about some foolish e.xpense, or some passing fit of 
jealousy, or would talk of her fear of divorce, her 
daughter would say, with a melancholy smile, “ Are 
these things misfortunes?” The two undoubtedly 
loved, but I do not Iji ever understood. 
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of wishing that she should ultimatelj return .to 
Holland. She told him repeatedly that she would 
not go hack to a country in which her child had died, 
and where misery awaited her. “ My reputation 
is blasted,” said she ; “ my health is destroyed ; I 
expect no more happiness in this life. Banish me 
from your Court, if you will ; place me in a convent : 
I want neither throne nor fortune. Grive my mother 
peace, and Eugene the eclat which he deserves, but 
let me live quietly and in solitude.” When she 
spoke thus, she succeeded in touching the Emperor’s 
feelings ; he consoled and encouraged her, promising 
her his aid and support, and advising her to trust to 
time, but he utterly scouted the idea of a divorce 
between her and Louis. He was, no doubt, thinking 
of his own, and felt that a repetition of the same 
incident in the family would bring them into ridicule. 
Madame Louis submitted, and let time pass by, but 
she was privately quite resolved that nothing should 
induce her to renew a union at the thought of 
which she shuddered. It did not seem that the 
King wished for her return ; on the contrary, he was 
embittered against his wife, loved her no better than 
she loved him, and, in Holland, where he wanted to 
pass for a victim, openly accused her. Many people 
believed his story : kings easily find credulous ears. 
One thing is certain : the husband and wife w^ere 
most unhappy, but my belief is that, with his dis- 
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position, Louis Avould have made troubles for himself 
anjwhere, under any circumstances ; whereas Hor- 
tense was eminently calculated for a calm and happy 
domestic life. She did not seem to know the mean- 
ing of passion ; her mind and feelings were disposed 
towards profound quiet. 

The Grand-Duchess of Berg applied herself to 
being extremely agreeable to us all at Fontainebleau. 
She could 'be very gay and pleasant when she was in 
the humour, and she could even assume an air of 
bonhomie. She lived in the chateau at her own 
expense, very luxuriously, and kept a sumptuous 
table. She always used gilt plate, in this out- 
doing the Emperor, whoso silver-gilt services were 
used on state occasions only. She invited all the 
dwellers in the palace by turns, receiving them most 
graciously, even those whom she did not like, and 
appeared to be thinking of nothing but pleasure; 
but, nevertheless, she was not wasting her time. She 
frequently saw Count Metternich, the Austrian 
Ambassador. He was young and handsome, and he 
appeared to admire the sister of the Emperor. From 
that time forth, whether from a spirit of coquetry, 
or from a far-sighted ambition which prompted such 
a measure of precaution, she readily accepted the 
homage of the Minister. He was said to be held in 
high consideration, and to have great influence at 
his Court, and he might be placed, by the course of 
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events, in a position to serve lier. Whether she 
had this idea beforehand or not, events justified it, 
and Metternich never failed her. 

In addition to this, she took the influence of 
M. de Talleyi’and into consideration, and did her best 
- to cultivate him while keeping* up as secretly as 
possible her relations with Fouche, who visited her 
with extreme precaution, in consequence of the 
displeasure with which the Emperor regarded any 
intimacy of the kind. We observed her making’ up 
to M. de Talleyrand in the drawing-room at Fon- 
tainebleau, talking to him, laughing at his hons 
mots, looking at him when she said anything remark- 
able, and even addressing observations to him. 
M. de Talleyrand showed no reluctance, but met her 
advances, and then their interviews became more 
serious. Madame Murat did not conceal from him 
that the spectacle of her brothers seated on thrones 
inspired her with envy, as she felt herself quite 
capable of wielding a sceptre, and she reproached 
him with opposing this. M. de Talleyrand objected 
that Murat’s abilities were not brilliant, and made 
some jokes at his expense, which were not re- 
sented very strongly. The Princess delivered up her 
husband to M. de Talleyrand’s sarcasms readily 
enough, but she urged that she , would not leave 
the whole charge of ruling in Murat’s hands, and 
she gradually, by certain seductive methods, led M. 
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de Talleyrand to be less opposed to her wishes. At 
the same time she also flattered and cultivated 
M. Maret, who, in his heavy way, repeatedly praised 
to her all-powerful brother the intelligence and 
ability of the Emperor s sister. 

Bonaparte himself had a great opinion of her, and 
he found it supported by a variety of testimony 
which he knew was not concerted. He began to 
treat his sister with greater consideration, whereat 
ilurat, who lost something by what she gained, 
thought proper to take oflence. Thence ensued con- 
jugal “scenes,” in which the husband insisted on 
resuming his right and his rank. He bullied the 
Princess, and she was a good deal frightened ; but, 
partly by adroitness, partly by threats — by being 
now caressing, and again haughty and distant, by 
acting on some occasions the submissive wife, and 
on others the sister of the master of all — she be- 
wildered her husband, resumed her ascendency, and 
proved to him that she was serving his interests 
in all she was doing. It seems that quarrels of the 
same kind occurred when she was at Naples, that 
Murat’s vanity took umbrage, and that lie was 
deeply hurt ; but every one agrees that if he made 
mistakes, it was always when he ceased to follow 
his wife's^advice. 

I have said that the sojourn of the Court at Fon- 
tainebleau was marked by a brilliant succession of 
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foreign visitors. With the Prince Primate we had 
very agreeable conversations ; he was witty, had 
fine manners, and delighted in recalling the days 
of his youth, when he had been acquainted in 
Paris with all the men of letters of the epoch. 
The Grrand-Duke of Wartzburg, who remained all 
the time at Fontainebleau, was very good natured, 
and put every one at ease with him. He was 
passionately fond of music, while he had a voice like 
that of a precentor; he enjoyed himself so much 
when he was allowed to take a part in a piece of 
concerted music, that no one had the heart to spoil 
his pleasure by smiling at his j)erformance. 

Next to the two whom I have just mentioned, 
the Princes of Mecklenburg were objects of special 
attention. They were both young, and very polite — 
indeed, even obliging- — to everybody. They were in 
some awe of the Emperor ; the magnificence of his 
Court dazzled them, and so impressed were they by 
his power, and the splendour amid which it was 
wielded, that they were in a state of perpetual 
admiration, and paid court even to the Chamberlains. » 

The Prince of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, brother to 
the Queen of Prussia, was rather deaf, and found it 
difficult to communicate his ideas ; but the Prince 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who was also yotmg and 
very good looking, was extremely affable. His object 
in coming to France was to obtain the remo-'"'’^ 
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the French garrisons from his States. The Emperor 
kept him amused hy fair promises ,* he explained his 
wishes to the Empress, and she listened to him with 
gracious patience. The unfailing kindness that dis- 
tinguished Josephine, her sweet face, her lovely 
figure, the suave elegance of her person, were not 
without their efiect on thd Prince. "We saw, or 
believed we saw, that he was captivated ; she 
laughed, and was amused. Bonaparte also laughed, 
but he afterwards took the matter ill. This change 
of humour occurred on his return from' a journey 
to Italy, which he made at the end of the autumn. 
The two Princes were treated with less cordiality 
towards the close of their stay in Paris. 

I do not think Bonaparte felt real annoyance, but 
he did not choose to he the subject of any kind of 
jest. The Prince, no doubt, retained some sort of 
feeling for the Empress, for sbo told me that on 
the occasion of the divorce, the Emperor suggested 
to her that, if she wished to marry again, she should 
select the Prince of Mecklenburg as her husband, 

. and she declined. I am not (juite sure whether she 
did not tell me that the Prince had written to ask 
for her hand. 

Such of the Princes as were not invited to the 
Emperor's table dined with the Queens, the Ministers, 
the Grraud Marshal, or the Lady of Honour, 
kladame do la Rochefoucauld bad a fine suite of 
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rooms, where the fuivigiiors were uecuslomed to 
assemble. SIjc received them witli iimeh "'race and 

O 

cordiality, and time pas-^ed there pleasantly. 

How ctirions a sp.eetaele i.s a (’f)tirt-! 'riiere wc 
see the most illustrions ivrsonaeres of tlie time, 
men <*f the hiirhrst seeial nude : each otie ol them is 
.supposed to be oee)ipi<'d with inpHirlant intere.sts ; 
htit the silenc enhueed by prud'*nce ami eu.‘'tom 
reduee.s all conversation i<» complete insje'niiicance, 
and it treuueutly luippens that Pritiee.s and other 
great people, imt ilaring to a<*t like men, tis.sume 
tile. l>eiiaviuur of ebildivn. Tbi.s relieetion was 
forced upon my mind even more .strongly tir. Fon- 
niinebleau lhan elscwiierc. All these foi'uigner.s 
were awtire that they wt;ro drawn tiiither by force. 
All Were more or los.s vampiisbed or di.spo.'^.se.sstal ; 
they had come to entreat either favour or justice; 
they knew that in a corner of the cliateau their fate 
wa.s being decided; and yet, assuming ;i similar 
appearance of good spirits and entire freedom of 
mind, they went out hunting, ami acepuesced in all 
that wa.s recpiircd of them. The.se re(piiremcnt.s 
included dancing, playing at blind-man’s-buff and 
other games, so that while thus employed, no one 
need either listen or reply to tlicm. How often 
have I sat at Madame de la Rochefoncaulds piano, 
playing, at her request, those Italian dance.s which 
our lovely Italian inmate had brought into lashion ! 
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Priiic6Sj Electors, Marslials, and Chamberlains, con- 
querors and conquered, nobles and plebeians, passed 
before me, dancing indiscriminately together; all 
the quarterings of Germany contrasting with the 
Revolutionary swords, or the decorated uniforms of 
our “ illustration ” — an ** illustration” much more 
real and weighty, at that period, than that of the 
ancient title-deeds and patents, which the smote of 
our guns had nearly obliterated. I often reflected 
very seriously on the events then taking place 
before my eyes, but I took good care not to confide 
my thoughts to any of my companions, and I would 
not have ventured to smile at either them or myself. 
“Herein is the wisdom of courtiers,” says Sully. 
“ It is agreed that, though they all wear grotesque 
masks, none shall ever be beld to bo ridiculous by 
the others.” 

In another place he says, “ A truly great man 
knows how to be everything by turns and according 
to circumstances — a master or an equal, a king or a 
citizen. He loses nothing by thus unbending in 
private, provided that on other occasions he shows 
himself equally able in political and military affairs ; 
the courtier will never forget that he is in the 
presence of his master.” 

But the Emperor was by no means disposed to 
adopt these axioms, and, from design as well as 
from inclination, he never relaxed his kingly state. 
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An usurper could perhaps hardly do so with 
impunity. 

When the hour struck for us to leave our childish 
games in order to present ourselves before him, the 
expression of every face became constrained. Bach 
of us wore a serious countenance, as we proceeded 
slowly and ceremoniously to the great apartments. 
Hand in hand, we entered the Empress’s anteroom. 
A Chamberlain announced the names. Then, sooner 
or later, we were received — sometimes only those 
who had the entree., at other times everybody. We 
silently fell into, our places, as I have said before, 
and listened to the few and vague phrases the 
Emperor addressed to each. Wearied like us, he 
soon called for the card-tables, to which we would 
sit down for form’s sake, and shortly after the 
Emperor would retire. Nearly every evening he 
sent for M, de Talleyrand, with whom he sat up far 
into the night. 

The state of Europe at this time was doubtless the 
ordinary subject of their conversations. The expedi- 
tion of the English into Denmark had greatly angered 
the Emperor. He found himself totally unable to 
assist his ally, and this, added to the destruction of 
the Danish fleet and the blockade established every- 
where by English ships, made him eagerly seek 
every opportunity of harming England. He was 
more urgent than ever that his allies should devote 
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themselves to carrying out his vengeance. Tlie 
Emperor of Russia, who had taken steps towards 
a general peace, having been repulsed by the Eng- 
lish Government, threw himself heartily into the 
alliance with Bonaparte. On the 26th of October 
he made a declaration, by wliicli he announced that 
he had broken off all communication with England 
up to the time when she should enter into a treaty 
of peace with us. His ambassador, Count Tolstoi, 
arrived at Eontainehleau shortly afterwards ; he was 
received with great honour, and included among the 
jnembers of the Journey,” as it was called. 

At the beginning of the month a rupture took place 
between ourselves and Portugal. The Prince Regent 
of that kingdom* gave no support to those Conti- 
nental prohibitions which so harassed the people. 
Bonaparte grew angry; violent paragraphs against 
the house of Braganza appeared in the newspapers, 
the ambassadors were recalled, and our army entered 
Spain in order to march on Lisbon. Junot was in 
command. In November, the Prince Regent, seeing 
he could offer no resistance to such an invasion, 
resolved to emigrate from Europe, and to go and 
reign in Brazil. He embarked on the 29th of 
November. 

The Spanish Government had not attempted to 
oppose the passage of the French troops through 

• Tho Queen, bis motlior.'was still living, but slio was insane. 
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its territories. A great deal of scheming was going 
on at that time between the Court of Madrid and 
that of France. For a long time past, there had 
been a close correspondence between the Prince 
de la Paix and Murat. The Prince, absolute master 
of his King’s mind, and the implacable enemy of 
the Infante Don Ferdinand, heir to the throne, 
had devoted himself to Bonaparte and served 
him zealously. He repeatedly promised Murat to 
satisfy him on every point, and the latter, in 
return, was instructed to promise him a crown (the 
“ Kingdom of the Algarves ”) and efficient support 
from us. A crow'd of schemers, both French and 
Spanish, were mixed up in all this. They de- 
ceived Bonaparte and Murat as to the true spirit 
of Spain, and they most carefully concealed that 
the Prince de la Paix was hated throughout the 
kingdom. Having gained over this Minister, we 
fancied ourselves masters of the country, and we 
fell wilfully into many errors, for which we have 
since had to pay very dearly. ■ 

M. de Talleyrand was not always consulted or 
bejieved on these points. Better informed than 
Murat, he often spoke to the Emperor of the true 
state of the case, but he was suspected of being 
jealous of Murat. The latter asserted that it was 
to injure him Talleyrand threw a doubt upon the 
success for which the Prince de la Paix made 
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himself answerable, and Bonaparte allowed himself 
to be deceived. It baa been said that the Prince 
de la Paix made enormous presents to Murat, 
who flattered himself that, after betraying the 
Spanish Minister, and by his means causing a 
rupture between the King of Spain and his sou, 
and finally by bringing about the wished-for revo- 
lution, he would have the throne of Spain as his 
reward. Dazzled by this prospect, he would not 
permit himself to doubt the truth of all the flattery 
that was lavished upon him. 

It happened that a conspiracy was suddenly 
formed at Madrid against the King ; Prince Fer- 
dinand was accused in the reports that were made 
to King Charles, and whether there was truth 
in the matter, or it was only a wretched intrigue 
against the life of the young Prince, the charge 
was published widely. The King of Spain, having 
caused his son to be put on his trial before a 
tribunal, sufiered himself to be disarmed fay the 
letters which fear dictated to the Infante — letters 
in which he acknowledged Ins crime, real or pre- 
tended — and the Court was in a deplorable state jyf 
turmoil. The King’s weakuess was extreme; he 
was* infatuated with his Minister, who ruled the 
Queen with all the authority of a master and .a 
former lover. The Queen detested her son, to whom 
the Spanish nation attached itself m consequence 
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of the hatred inspired by the Prince de la Paix. 
There was in this situation sufficient to foster 
the Emperor’s hopes. If we add the state of 
Spain itself, the political incapacity of the effete 
nobility, the ignorance of the people, the influence 
of the clergy, the prevalence of superstition, the 
miserable state of the finances, the influence which 
the English Government was trying to gain, and 
the occupation of Portugal by the French, it is 
plain that such a condition of things threatened 
revolution. 

I had often heard M. de Talleyrand talking to 
M. de Remusat of the situation of Spain. Once, 
when he was conversing with us about the estab- 
lishment of Bonaparte’s dynasty, he said, “ A 
Prince of the House of Bourbon is but a bad 
neighbour for him, and I do not think he will 
be able to retain him.” But at this date, in 1807, 
M. de Talleyrand, thoroughly well informed as to 
the real disposition of Spain, was of opinion that, 
far from intriguing by means of a iJian of so 
little capacity as the Prince de la Paix, and so ill 
esteemed, the way to propitiate the nation was by 
procuring his dismissal ; and if the King refused 
this, by declaring war, taking part with the 
people against him, and, according to events, either 
dethroning all the Bourbon family, or making a com- 
promise in Bonaparte’s interest, by marrying Prince 
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Ferdinand to a lady of tlie Impernl house It 
was towards this latter plan that :5I de Talleyrand 
most inclined, and he predicted to the Emperor 
even then that any other line of conduct would 
involve him in difficulties 
One of Bonaparte's greit mistakes — do not 
know whether I have already mentioned it — was 
to class all men together on one level, that of his own 
views. Ignoring the differences which manners md 
customs produce in character He looked upon the 
Spaniards as he looked upon any other nation Ho 
knew that m France the progress of scepticism had 
led to indifference towards the priests, and he per- 
suaded himself that by holding forth on the other 
side of the Pyrenees in the philosophic languigo 
which had preceded the French Revolution, he could 
induce the inhabitants of Spam to join the moiement 
which had carried away the French “"Wlien I 
come,” said he, “with the words libeit^, dditeiance 
ftom superstition destruction of the nobihiy^ inscribed 
upon my dianner, I shall be received as I was in 
Italy, and all truly national clas'^es will be with me 
I shall rouse a once generous people from th^r 
inertn , I shall develop them m industry which will 
increase their wealth, and you will see that I shall 
be looked upon as the liberator of Spain ” 

Slurat earned some of this talk to the Prinro 
de la Pal'S., v.ho did not fail to assure him tint 
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such results were highly probable. M. cle Talley- 
rand’s warnings were vain; they would not listen - 
to him. This was the first check to his influence, 
and it shook it imperceptibly at first, but his 
enemies took advantage of it. M. Maret adopted 
the tone of Murat, finding that it pleased .the 
Emperor. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, humi- 
liated at being reduced to functions of which M. 
de Talleyrand took the best part from him, thought 
proper to adopt and hold a difterent opinion from 
his. The Emperor, thus circumvented, allowed him- 
self to be deceived, and a few months later embarked 
in this perfidious and deplorable enterprise. 

While we were at Fontainebleau, I .saw a great 
deal of M. de Talleyrand. He often came to my 
apartment, and seemed to be amused by my obser- 
vations about our Court ; he also gave me his own 
opinions, which were entertaining. Occasionally, 
indeed, our conversations would take a serious turn. 
He would come in, wearied or even displeased with 
the Emperor, and would then dwell upon the more 
or less hidden vices of his character, and, while 
^enlightening me with truly funereal gleams, he fixed 
my as yet unsettled opinions, and caused me sincere 
concern. 

One evening, when more communicative than 
usual, he told me some of the anecdotes -u^hicli 
I have related in these pages, and as he was 
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insisting strongly on what he called the “ knavery 
of our master, representing him as incapable of 
a single geneious sentiment, he was astonished to 
observe that, as I listened, I was weeping silentlj 
“ What IS it ? ” he exclaimed “ What is the matter 
with you ? ’ “ The matter is, ’ I replied, “ that you 

make me really wretched You politicians do not 
want to feel any affection for those you serve As 
for me, a poor woman, how do you suppose I can 
endure the disgust your stories inspire, and what 
will become of me if I must remain wheie I am 
without being able to retain a single illusion ? ’ 
“Child that you are,” replied M do Tallejrand, 
“must you always want to put your heart into 
all you do ? Take my advice, do not try to feel 
any affection for this man, but rest assured that, 
with all his faults, he is at present necessary to 
France He knows how to uphold the country, 
and each of us ought to do his best to aid him 
However,’ added he, “if he listens to the sage 
advice he is receiving at present, I will not aiisutr 
for anything He is now embarked in a pitiful 
intrigue Murat wants to be King of Spam^ 
they are cajoling the Pnnce do la Paix, and uant 
to gain him ovei, as if he had any importauce 
m Spain ' It is fine policy for the Praperor 
to arrive in a country with the reputation of a 
close alliance with a detested Almister’ I know 
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well enough that he deceives that Minister, and will 
throw him over when he perceives that he counts for 
nothing, hut he might have spared himself this 
despicable perfidy. 

“ The Emperor will not see that he was called by 
his destiny to he eveiywhere and always the man of 
the nations, the founder of useful and possible inno- 
vations. To restore religion, morality, and order to 
France ; to applaud the civilization of England while 
restraining her policy ; to strengthen his frontiers 
by the Confederation of the Rhine ; to make Italy a 
kingdom, independent both of Austria and himself ; 
to keep the Czar shut up at home, by creating the 
natural barrier which Poland offers — these are what 
ought to have been the Emperor’s designs, and it 
was to these that each of my treaties was leading 
him. But ambition, anger, pride, and the fools to 
whom he listens, often mislead him ; he suspects me 
whenever I speak to him of ‘ moderation,’ and if ever 
he ceases to trust me, you will see he will compro- 
mise both himself and us by imprudence and folly. 
Nevertheless I shall watch over him to the end. I 
have associated myself with the creation of his 
Empire ; I should like it to hold together as my last 
work, and so long as I can see my way to the success 
of my plan, I will not renounce it.” 

The confidence which M. de Talleyrand reposed in 
me pleased me very much. He soon saw how well 
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founded it was, and that, both from taste and habit, 
I brought perfect trustwoifhmess to our friendly in- 
tercourse With me he enjojed the rare pleasure of 
being able to speak freely, to give vent to his feelings 
without any misgiving, and this just when lie felt 
inclined , for I never sought his confidences, and I 
always stopped where he pleased As he was endowed 
with great tact, he quickly discerned my reserve 
and discretion, and they formed a new link between 
us When his business or our duties gave us a little 
leisure, he would come to my rooms, wheie we three 
passed a good deal of time together In proportion 
as M de Talleyrand grew more friendly towards mo, 

I felt more at my ease with him I resumed the 
manners natural to my disposition, the little preju- 
dice of which I have spoken melted away, and I 
gave myself up to a pleasure all the greater to me 
that I enjoyed it within the walls of a palace, wheio 
solicitude, fear, and mediocrity hindered all real 
companionship between the inmates 

This intimacy became %ery useful to us do 
Talleyrand, as I have said, talked to the Cmperor 
ibout us, and convinced him tliat wo wore ^vcll 
qualified to keep a great house, and to enterlam 
the foreigners, who Mould undoubtedly ficqiieut 
Palis in gieat numbers thenceforth Upon tins* 
the Umperor determined to gno us iho inc'ins of 
establishing ourselves in Pans lu handsome stjlc 
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He increased M. de Remnsat’s salary on the con- 
dition that, on his return to Paris, he should set 
up a house ; and he appointed him Supervisor of 
the Imperial theatres. M. de Talleyrand was com- 
missioned to announce these favours to us, and I 
was very happy to owe them to him. This moment 
was the culminating point of our position, for it 
opened to us an agreeable prospect of ease and 
many opportunities of amusement. We received 
several congratulations, and we experienced the 
greatest, the only 23leasure of a life passed at Court 
— I mean that of becoming important. 

In the midst of these events the Emperor worked 
incessantly, and issued decrees almost daily. Some 
of these were of great utility ; for example, he 
improved the public offices in the departments, 
increased the salaries of the Cures, and re-established 
the Sisters of Charity. He caused a Senatus-con- 
sultum to declare the judges irremovable at the end 
of five years. He also took care to encourage talent, 
especially when his own glory was the aim of its 
efforts. The “ Triomphe de Trajan ” was given at the 
Paris Opera. The poem was by Esmenard, and both 
he and the composer received presents. The work 
admitted of significant applications ; Trajan was re- 
presented burning papers that contained the secret of 
a conspiracy with his own hand. This recalled what 
Bonaparte had done at Berlin. The triumph of 
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Trajan was represented with magnificent pomp. The 
decorations were superb j the con(jueror appeared in 
a chariot drawn by four white horses. All Paris 
flocked to the spectacle ; the applause was unstinted, 
and charmed the Emperor. Soon afterwards “La 
Vestale,” the libretto by ifadame Jouy, the music 
by Spontini, was performed. This work, which is 
good as a poem, and remarkable as a musical com- 
position, also included a “ triumph,” which was much 
applauded, and the authors received a liberal re- 
compense. 

About this time the Emperor appointed Jf. do 
Caulaincourt ambassador to St. Petersburg. He had 
great trouble in inducing him to accept this mission ; 

de Caulaincourt was very reluctant to part from 
a person whom he loved, and he refused ; but Bona- 
parte, by dint of flattering and affectionate persua- 
sions, brought him at length to consent, promising 
that his brilliant exile should not be prolonged beyond 
two years. An immense sum was granted to the 
ambassador for the expenses of his establishment, 
and his salary was fixed at from seven to eight 
hundred thousand francs. The Emperor charged 
him to eclipse all the other ambassadors in splendour. 
On his arrival at St. Petersburg, JI. de Caulaincourt 
found himself at fiist in an emharrassing positiou. 
The crime oi the death of the Due d’Enghien had 
left a stain upon liim. The Empiess-i[othor would 
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not see liim; a great number of ladies refused to 
receive bim. The Czar received him graciously, and 
soon conceived a liking for him which grew into 
friendship ; and then the great world, following the 
Sovereign’s example, treated him vdth less severity. 
When the Emperor learned that a mere memory 
of this kind had affected the position of his am- 
bassador, he was astonished. “ What ! ” said he, 
“ do they remember that old story ? ” He made 
nse of the same expression every time he foimd that 
the circumstance was not forgotten, — which indeed 
was frequently — and he would add, “ What childish- 
ness ! What is done, is done.” 

Prince Eugene was Arch-Chancellor of State. 
M. de Talleyrand had to replace the Prince in the dis- 
charge of the functions attached to that post ; so that 
the former united a number of dignities in his own 
person. The Emperor also began to settle great 
revenues on his Marshals and Generals, and to found 
those fortunes which seemed immense, but which were 
destined to disappear with himself. A man would 
find himself endowed with a considerable revenue, per- 
haps declared proprietor of a vast number of leagues 
of territory in Poland, Hanover, or Westphalia. 
But there were great difficulties about realizing the 
revenues ; the conquered countries gave them'' up 
reluctantly, and the agents sent to collect them, 
found themselves in an embarrassing position. 
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Transactions and concessions became inevitable; a 
portion of the promised sums only could be had. 
Nevertheless, the desire of pleasing the Emperor, 
the taste for luxury, an imprudent confidence in the 
future, induced these men to place their expenditure 
on the footing of the presumed income which they 
expected to receive. Debts accumulated, embarrass- 
ments cropped up, in the midst of this seeming 
opulence ; the public, beholding extreme luxury took 
immense fortunes for granted ; and yet nothing 
real, nothing secure, was at the bottom of all this. 

have seen most of the ^larsbals coming to the 
Emperor, when pressed by their creditors, to solicit 
aid, which he granted according to his fancy, or tbo 
interests to be served by binding certain persons 
to himself. These demands became excessive, and 
perhaps the necessity for satisfying them counted 
for much among the motives of the subsequent 
wars. Marshal Ney bought a house ; its purchase 
and the sums expended upon it cost him more than 
a million, and he has since complained bitterly of 
the difficulties into which tliis purchase threw him. 
Marshal ’Davoust was in the same case. 
Emperor prescribed to each 'of his ilai'shals tlie 
purchase of a house, which involved a great estab- 
lishment and large expenditure in furniture. Rich 
stuffs and precious objects of all kinds adorned thc-'O 
dwellings ; splendid services of plate glittered on the 
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Marshals' tables. Their wives wore valuable jewels ; 
their equipages and dress cost great sums. This 
- display pleased- Bonaparte, satisfied the shopkeepers, 
dazzled everybody, and, by removing individuals 
from their proper sphere, augmented their depend- 
ence on the Emioeror; in fact, carried out his in- 
tentions. 

During this time the old nobility of France lived 
simply, collecting its ruins together, finding itself 
under no particular obligations, boasting rather 
than complaining of its poverty, but in reality re- 
covering its estates by degrees, and re-amassing those 
fortunes which at the present day it enjoys. The 
confiscations of the National Convention were not 
always a misfortune for the French nobility, especially 
in cases where the lands were not sold. Befoi’e the 
Eevolution that class was heavily in debt, for extra- 
vagance was one of the luxuries of our former grands 
seigneurs. The emigration and the laws of 1T93, 
by depriving them of their estates, set them free 
from their creditors, and from a certain portion of 
the charges that weighed upon great houses, and 
when they recovered their property they profited by 
that liberation, which, in truth, they had bought 
at a high price. I remember that Monsieur Graudin, 
Minister of Finance, related once before me, how the 
Emperor had asked him which was the most heavily 
taxed class in France, and he had answered that it 
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was still that of the old nobility. Bonaparte seemed 
uneasy at this reply, and remarked, “ But we must 
take order with that.” 

Under the Empire a certain number of tolerably 
large fortunes were made ; several persons, military 
men especially, who had nothing formerly, found 
themselves in possession of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand livres per annum, because, in proportion 
as they were remote from the observation of the 
Emperor, they could live according to their own 
fancy, and expend their incomes with order aiid 
economy. Of those immense fortunes with which the 
grandees of Bonaparte’s Court were so gratuitously 
accredited, but little remains, and the party who, on 
the return of the King, thought that the State might 
be ennched by seizing upon the treasures supposed 
to be amassed under the Empire, advised an arbitrary 
and vexatious measure which led to no result. 

At this period my family shared the gifts of the 
Emperor, lily brother-in-law. General Nansouty, 
was given the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He had been. First Chamberlain to tlio 
Empress, and was made First Equerry, replacing 
Monsieur de Caulaiucourt in his absence. Jfo re- 
ceived a grant of thirty thousand francs in Hanover, 
and one hundred thousand francs for the purclia^a 
of a house, which might, if ho chose, be of greater 
value, but which became inalienable by the fact el 
this grant. The amount went towards its price. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

1807-1808. 

Projects of tlivorce. 

I THINK it well to devote a separate chapter to the 
events which were taking” place at Eontaineblean at 
this time, in connection with the Emperor’s divorce. 
Although Bonaparte had not spoken to his wife on 
the subject for years except on occasions when he 
had some quarrel with her, and those occasions had 
become exceedingly rare, thanks to the amiability 
and self-control of the Empress, it is probable that he 
never entirely lost sight of the idea. The death of 
the eldest son of Louis had deeply impressed him. 
His victories, while increasing his power, had also 
expanded his ideas of greatness, and his policy, as 
well as his vanity, was concerned in an alliance with 
a European sovereign. The rumour was at first x 
spread that Napoleon had cast his eyes on the 
daughter of the King of Saxony, but an alliance 
with that princess would not have procured him 
any valuable support for his Continental authority. 
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The King of Saxony reigned only because France 
authorized him to reign. Besides this, his daughter 
was now at least thirty years of age, and by no means 
handsome. Bonaparte spoke of her to his wife 
on his return from Tilsit in a manner which set 
Josephine’s mind completely at ease. 

The conferences at Tilsit very naturally inflated 
Napoleon’s pride, . The admiration which the young 
Czar felt for him, the assent which he yielded to 
certain of his projects, especially to the dismember- 
ment of Spain, the compliance of his new ally 
with his wishes, all combined to lead Napoleon 
to form designs of a closer alliance. No doubt, 
he spoke openly of these to ^f. de Talleyrand, 
hut I do not think that anything was said about 
them to the Czar ; the whole matter was referred 
to a future, more or less near, according to circum- 
stances. 

The Emperor returned to France. On rejoining 
his wife, he once more yielded to that sort of 
affection with which she always inspired him, and 
which was sometimes a trouble to him hecaussO 
it rendered him uncomfortable when ho had deeply 
grieved her. 

On one occasion, when he was tallciiig with her 
about the quanels of the King of ITolland and his 
wife, the death of the young Napoleon, and the 
delicate health of the only child remaining to the ill* 
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('air. lie spoke of fin- o|)]in-ali(»n whieli 
mie:kt one tlay kn iiiip.fMol np.ni luni«*ir of lakiug* 
a wife \s*]io slieuKl li'jve Inni ehi]‘h'eii. Ho ap- 
pritaclu tl ilie sul'jocl witli .^nmc omoiien. and added, 
“It' suoh a tliino* .'^luadd Hait['.s'n, doM’pIniu', it 
will ki; ksr vou Oi ladp nio to make tla* f'aoriiit'o. 
1 Nludi cijunt ttposi your lov*; to me from all 

two oditnii of a kneod rnptiin*. ^"on wonid tale* tho 
initiativo, wonkl vnn not ? Y'ai vomld ontej- into 
my position, atid yon would have tiu* rouragi;: to 
withdraw?" 'rie* Faiqua ,•'> kte-w ieu’ iui^kand’s 
character too well to facilitato krroirhajid. kv one 


imprutiout. word, the >tep wiii<*!i --lie repelled as 
much as she cottM ; so that durimr this couvt'rsatiou, 
far iVom leadini^ him to hope that she wouM eoiv- 
trikitic to soften the olTeot of such a inoceeditjo: ky 
- her cOinUtct, she assured him that she wotdd ohey 
his orders, ht\t that slu* would ue.ver autieipatc 
them, fslic mu'le this reply in that calm and 
dignified tone, wliicli she always dal well to 
assume towards Ijonaparre, and it was not without 
effect. “ Sire,” said she (it. should he renmrkcil 
that from the hegimilng of liis reign she always 
addressed him, even wdieu they wore alone, with 
the forms of ceremonious respect), “ you ^lr(^ tlic 
master, and you sliall decide my fate. If you 
should order me to quit the 'L’uileries, I will obey 
on the instant, but the least you can do is to give 
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me that order in a positive manner, I am your 
wife ; I have heen crowned by you in the presence 
of the Pope. Sucli honours at Jeast demand that 
they should not ha voluntarily renounced. If you 
divorce me, ail France shall know that it is yon 
who send me away, and shall ho ignorant neither 
of my obedience nor of my profound grief.” This 
manner of replying, which was always the same, 
did not annoy the Emperor, and even seemed occa- 
sionally to touch him; for when, on suhsequent 
occasions, he recurred to the subject, he wept, and 
was genuinely agitated by contending feelings. 

iladame Bonaparte, who i*etained her self-control 
so admirably while in his presence, gave way to 
excessive emotion on relating to me all that had 
passed. Sometimes she wept bitterly; at other 
moments she would dwell on the ingratitude of 
such conduct. She recalled to mind that when she 
married Bonaparte, ho had considered himself 
highly honoured by her alliance, and she asserted 
that it was an odious deed to repudmfo her in lus 
greatness, after she had consented to share his low 
fortunes. Sometimes she became so excited that 
she even yielded to apprehensioua concerning her 
personal safety. “I will never give in to him. 

I will demean myself entiicly as his victim ; hut if 
I stand too resolutely in bis way, who cau tell of 
what ho would be capable, or whether he would 
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resist, the necessity of ivcttiu”* rid of me!” When 
she spoke thus, I m;ule evtU’v cOon to calm lier 
excited iinag'ination, \vhi<-]i leil her too far. Wiial- 
ever I miicht thiidc of the iaeilitv witli which 
Hoiraparle yicldetl to politictil ucce-^sify, I did n<^t 
believe for a moment that ite would !c I'apahle of 
conceiving: atid exeetuinu* t)$e I'laek dc.''iu:5is of which 
she then >NUMptcted him. Hut he liad acted in 
bUeh a way t.n ,‘>everal occa.Hions, and he had usctl 
such language, that it was not surprising her 
misery should inspire her with .*'Us['icions of this 
terrible kind. And although I sohunidy declare 
that in my cimscience I did no! believe he liad cv(*r 
contemplatcil such a means of getting out of his 
dilHcuky, I was unable to make any other reply to 
the Empress than, “ ^[a^lame. IjO ([uite sure lliat 
ho is not ca[»able of going so far,” 

For my own pan, I was astonished tluil ;i woman 
so completely disenchanted concerning her husband, 
tortured by a dreadful suspicion, detached from 
every aflection, and indiHerent to lame, should hold 
so strongly to the enjoyment of such a precarious 
royalty ; but, seeing that nothing availed to dis- 
- gust her with it, I contented myself, by entreating 
her, as I had always done, to keep' silence, and 
to maintain her calm, sorrowful, but determined 
attitude in the presence of the Emperor, for I knew 
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well that hy these means only could she turn aside 
or delay the storm. He -knew that his wife was 
generally beloved. Day by day, public opinion 
was becoming alienated from him, and he was afraid 
of incensing it. 

When the Empress confided her sorrows to her 
daughter, she did not, as I have already said, find 
lier very capable of understanding her. Since the 
death of her child, the sorrows of vanity had ap- 
peared more than ever inexplicable to Queen Hor- 
tense, and her sole answer to her mother always 
was, ** How can any one regret a throne ? 

Madame de la Rochefoucauld, to whom Madame 
Bonaparte also spoke, was, as I have said, some- 
what frivolous, and passed over everything as 
lightly as she could. The burthen of the Em- 
press’s confidence fell therefore upon me. The 
Emperor was aware of the fact, but did not at 
that time resent it to me. I know he even said 
to M. de Talleyrand, “ It must be acknowledged 
that the Empress is well advised.” When his 
passions gave his intellect a chance, he could esti- 
mate conduct which embarrassed him fairly and 
wisely enough, provided it only pmbarrassed him 
a little, because he always knew that when ho 
chose ho could surmount the light objjtacles that 
were opposed to him, and he allowed one to play 
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one’s own cards, because in tlie end lie should none 
the less surely win the gaine.^' 

My fattier has often quoted this reflection, and many others 
of the same kind -which occiu* in these Memoirs, to prove that 
it was more possible to resist the Emperor snccessfully than 
has been supposed, and that he -was sometimes capable of en- 
diuing contradiction. The impossibilit}'- of opposing his plans, 
or even of inducing him to hesitate, is his servants’ best 
excuse for their own docility. It is very probable that a more 
frequent opposition would have acted upon him, and he was 
capable of understanding and accepting* it at certain moments ; 
the difficulty was doubtless to discern those moments, and to 
avoid rousing, if not his anger, at least his vanit 3 '. My father 
knew from persons who had often spoken with him that this 
could be done, and that those who flattered him in tete-a-tete 
conversation were unpardonable. His intellect, which was in 
general penetrating and just, forced him to yield, at least- 
temporaiily, to the truth. He was even capable of a certain 
impartiality, and he liked to parade it. I knew two examples 
of this, which deserve to be recorded. 

The first relates to a certain conversation between the Emperor 
and the son of Madame de Stael, just after his return from Italj'- 
on the 28th of December, 1807. Bourrienne has narrated the 
circumstances -with tolerable exactness in his Memoirs. It was 
after this interview that the Em236ror said, “ How can the 
Neeker family be for the Bourbons, whose first duty, if they 
ever came back into France, would be to hang them all? ” 

My father learned the following details of this interview : — 

“ Auguste de Stael told me, that after his mother had been 
exiled, he was obliged to apjpeal to the Emperor himself, about 
a claim to a sum (two millions, I think) which Hecker had 
left as security in the public treasury. Auguste was straight- 
forward and upright, had very exalted moral sentiments, 
perfect rectitude of intention and principle, and, although 
he was very young, he did not hesitate to acquit himself of a 
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Meanwhile we went to Fontainebleau, and the 
fetes, the presence of the foreign princes, and above 

difficult commis&ion at Ins mother’s desire Ho saw tho Em- 
peror, explained his business to him, was listened to with 
attention and even with kindness, although, in fact, tho demand 
never was acceded to under the Emperor’s reign IVhcn ho 
had concluded his statements and was about to tako lca>e, 
Napoleon said to him, ‘And jou, joung man, what do jou 
do? IVhat do you intend to bo? Ono must bo something in 
this world— what are your plans’’ ‘Siro, I can bo nothing 
in Franco , I cannot servo a Government which persecutes 
my mother’ ‘Quite nght, but then, as by jour birth jou 
can be something out of Franco, why not go to England’ 
For, you see, thero aro onlj two nations, Franco and England, 
all the rest aro nothing ’ This saying struck Augusta do Statl 
most of all tho Emperoi’s convorbatjon , he regarded it as a 
great pioof of impartialitj of mind, that the Emperor should 
giio this high rank amongst nations to England, a countij 
with which ho could not bvo in peace, and which ho made 
his orators and his journals insult overj daj ” 

Here is a second example of this impaitialitj of mind 
“ After tho battle of lorxes Vtdras," said mj father, “ Genvral 
Foy was charged, by his principal comrades of tlio Amy of 
Portugal, to endeavour to seo Uio Eiujioror on returning to 
Franco, to make known to him tho truo stato of things, and, 
lafatlj, to explain that another general than ilasstna was 
necessary, age and jnfirmitj having rendered that illustrious 
wamor unequal to such a command Ibo arnij wanted 
General Soult Foj held tho vioivs dcscnbtd in ilarmunts 
ilcmoirs, and tho po&ition which ho then had ho owed to 
tho fncndhlup of Masstna, who gavo him shelter in bis camp 
when ho escaped after Moreau’s trial Ho did not Iito tho 
Emperor, and did not know him, and tUo Emperor in-ithor liked 
nor know him , noxcrtheless ho rcctiNcd him, and Fo> acquitted 
hinisUf of Ills commi&.sion, making his stitomcnts and lu» ro* 
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all (lie drama which Bonaparte was preparing for 
Spain, diverted his mind from the qnesiion of the 
divorce, and at iirst everythijig went smoothly 
enough. 

My friendship with Talleyrand became contirmed, 
and the Empress was rejoiced at this, because she 
hoped that when occasion arose it would be useful, 
or at least convenient, to lierscjf. I have said that 
just then the sovereigns of tlie duchy of Berg, and 
Eouche, the ^finister of Police, were scheming in 
concert. Madame Murat always contrived to quarrel 
with anybody who was about tlie Empress, and 
spared no pains for that end. Talleyrand and 
Fouche were jealous and distrusli'ul of one another, 

lieatioQS. Tho Emi)cror liiin, (jiiostiumid him, luul tulkcil 
to him. Uo (liscii;-«ed luul Soiilt, criticizing* them as 

freely as if he had been speaking to u nimiliar confidant, 
llis opinion of tho illaishuls in general ^^'o know. Some 
were not to ho relied upon; tho utliors wore stupid. I 
cannot enter into the details, as I miglit make a mistake, but 
once ho said, suddenly, ‘Ah, toll me, my soldiers fight?’ 
‘ How, Sire ? Of course they do.’ * Ihit aro they afraid of tho 
Englisli soldiers ? ’ ‘ Sire, they respect tliom, but they aro not 

afraid of them.’ ‘ Xo, no ? And yet tho English have always 

beaten them — Cressy, Agincourt, Malplacpiet ’ ‘ It seems 

to mo, Sii-e, that at the battle of Eontenoy ’ ‘Ah! tho 

battle of Eontenoy; that was a day which prolonged the 
Monarchy forty years beyond tho time it ought to have lasted.’ 
The interview occupied three hours. Eoy recalled it Avith tho 
greatest pleasure ; and he added, ‘ Ever since that day, though 
I have not loved the Empire any better, I have passionately 
admired the Emperor.’ ” 
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and at this period the great importance of the former 
gave umbrage to all. 

The Minister of Police arrived one morning about 
two or three weeks before the end of our sojoum 
at Fontainebleau. He remained a long time in 
the Emperor’s cabinet, and was afterwards invited 
to dine with him, an honour rarely accorded to 
any one. During dinner Bonaparte was in higli 
spirits. Some sort of amusement, I forget what, 
filled up the evening. Towards midnight, after 
every one had retired, one of the Empress’s atten- 
dants knocked at my door. My maid told him I had 
gone to bed. The man replied that I need not rise, 
hut that the Empress begged my husband would 
come to her at once. 

M. de Re'musat, who had not yet left my room, 
immediately repaired to the Empress’s apartment. 
He found her half undressed, pale, and in great 
agitation. She sent away her women, and, ex- 
claiming that she was lost, placed in my husband’s 
hands a long letter, written upon largo paper, and 
signed by Fouche' himself. The letter began by 
protesting that the writer’s former devotion to ber 
was quite unaltered, and assuring her that it ^^as 
in consequence of that sentiment ho ventured 
ask her to consider her. position and the Eiiqwrors. 
He represented the Enipeior as all-jjowerful, de- 
picted him at the height of his glory, sovereign 
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master of France, but accountable to tliat same 
France for tlie present, and for the future wliicb 
were confided to him. “ We must not dis£i*uise from 
ourselves, !Madarac,” said he, “ that the political 
future of Franco is compromised b}'' the want of an 
heir to the Emperor. As Minister of Police, I am 
placed in a position to know wliat the public tliink, 
and I know that the succession to such an Empire 
gives rise to general uneasiness. Picture to your- 
self what would be the strengih of his ^Majesty’s 
throne to-day, if it were supported by tlie existence 
of a son.” This advantage was dwelt upoii .skilfullj'’ 
and at length, as indeed it juiglit well be. Fouchc 
then spoke of the strife between conjugal aflection 
and policy in the mind of the Emperor. He foresaw 
that he would never bring liimself to prescribe so 
grievous a sacrifice, and he ventured to advise 
^ladarae Bonaparte to make a courageous effort 
on her own part, to resign herself, to immolate her- 
self for France, drawing- a very pathetic picture 
of the eclat with which such an action would sur- 
round her, now, and for all time. Lastly, the letter 
ended with a declaration that the Emperor was quite 
ignorant of its having been written, that the writer 
knew it would be displeasing to him, and earnestly 
entreated the Empress to keep it a profound secret. 

We may easily imagine all the oratorical phrases 
that adorned this letter, which had every appear- 
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ance of having been written with care and reflection. 
I'he first thought of JI, de Ee'musat was that 
Fouche had not attempted such a proceeding without 
an understanding with the Emperor ; he, however, 
took good care not to indicate this conviction to the 
Empress, who was making visible efforts to repel 
the same suspicion on her own part, while her tears 
and agitation proved that she dared not count 
upon the Emperor on this occasion. “ "What shall I 
do ? asked she. “ How shall I avert this storm ? " 
“ Madame,” said M. de Eemusat, “ I strongly advise 
you to go this instant to the Emperor’s room, if ho 
has not yet retired, or, at all events, to go to him 
very early to-morrow. Eemember that you must 
seem to have consulted nobody. Make him read that 
letter ; watch him if you can, but at any rate show 
him that you are indignant at this side-winded 
counsel, and declare to him anew that you will 
only obey positive order-s pronounced by himself.” 

The Empress adopted this plan. She begged 
my husband to tell M. do Talleyrand all that had 
occurred, and to report to her what ho said ; then, 
as it was late, she put off her conversation with the 
Emjieror until the next morning, IVhen she showed 
Bonaparte the letter, ho affected to bo extremely angry, 
and declared that he rvas totally ignorant of this 
proceeding, that Fouche had exhibited (|uito uncalled- 
for zeal, .and that if ho had not sot out for Paris, lie 
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slioulcl have been severely reprimanded. The Bm- 
j)eror added that he •would pnnish the Minister of 
Police, if the Emjpress wished it, and would even 
go so far as to remove him from the Ministry, should 
she exact such a reparation. He accompanied this 
declaration with many caresses ; hut his manner did 
not convince the Empress, who told me the same 
day that she was aware he was greatly embarrassed 
during this explanation. 

In the mean time the matter was discussed be- 
tween my husband and myself : we saw very clearly 
that Fouche had been induced to take this step by a 
superior order, and we were both of opinion that, if 
the Emperor were seriously thinking of divorce, it 
was very unlikely ' Talleyrand would he opposed to 
that step. What was our surprise to £iid that 
just then he was opposed to it! Tiilleyi'and lis- 
tened to us attentively, and like a man who was 
totally unaware of what had happened. He con- 
sidered Fouche’s letter improijer and ridiculous, and 
added that the idea of the divorce appeared to him 
utterly mistaken. He took my view, and that 
vehemently ; advised that the Empress should take 
a very high tone with the Minister of Police, and 
should tell him that he had no husiness to interfere 
in such a matter. He added that if the affair were 
ever arranged, it ought w c-e settled without 
go-between. The Empress was delighted with 
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advice, and she and I together composed a cold and 
dignified reply to Fouche’s letter. Talleyrand read 
and approved of this, and desired us to show it to 
the Emperor, who, he said, would not venture to find 
fault with it. He was right; and Bonaparte, who 
had not yet made up his mind, continued to play 
the same part, to exhibit increasing anger, to in- 
dulge in violent threats, and to declare with so 
much iteration that he would dismiss the J^Iinister of 
Police if she wished it, that the Empress, tran- 
quillized by degrees and deceived anew, ceased to 
feel any resentment towards Fouche, whom she no 
longer feared, and refused the offered reparation. 
She told her husband that she would not on any 
account have him deprive himself of the services of 
one who was so useful to him, and that it would be 
enough if he “ scolded him well.” 

Fouche came hack to Fontainebleau a few days 
afterwards. In iladame Bonaparte’s presence her 
husband treated him wth scrupulous coldness ; 
but the Kinister did not seem to mind that m the 
least, which confirmed me in my belief that tbo 
whole thing had been arranged. Ho repeated to 
the Empress all that he bad -written. The Em- 
peror told his wife that he went over precisely 
the same ground with him. ** It is an excess of 
zeal,” said he. “ Wo must not be angxy with him 
for it ; it is quite enough that we are detenuined to 
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reject his advice, and you know well that I could 
not live without you.” Bonaparte repeated these 
same words to his wife day and night, lie was 
much more with her than he had recently been, 
he was genuinely distressed, and would take her 
in his arms and protest the most, passionate love. 
In these scenes, which were at lir.^t, as I believe, 
acred tor a purpose, he involuntarily became ([uite 
carried away, and ended by ux[ieriencing- sincere 
emotion. 

All that he said was confided to me, and 1 re- 
peated it to Talleyrand, wlio dictated the line of 
conduct to be observed, llis advice steadily tended 
to avert the divorce, and he g-iiidcil Madame Bona- 
parte very well. I could not refrain from letting* 
him .see that I was somewliat astonished he should 
oppose a project which had certainly a reasonable 
political aspect, and that ho sliould take so much 
interest in the purely domestic side of the aftair. 
He replied that it was not altogether so domestic 
as I imagined. “ There is nobody,” ho said, “ in 

** TIio Emperor wrote to Foiiclio from Eoutaiuobleau, on the 
oth of Norembor, 1807, the follomng letter: — 

“Monsieue Poucn6, 

“ For a fortnight past I have been hearing of follies on 
your part ; it is time that you should put an end to them, aud 
that you should cease to meddle, directly or indirectly, in a 
matter that cannot possibly conceni you in any way. Such is 
my will.” — P. K. 
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the palace who ought not to desire that this 
woman should remain with Bonaparte. She is 
gentle and good, she has the art of keeping him 
quiet, and she enters quite sufficiently into every- 
body’s position. She is a refuge for us on a thou- 
sand occasions. If a Princess were to come hci*e, 
we should find the Emperor break with all the 
Court, and we should be nowhere.” 

While I’easoning thus, Talloyinnd convinced me 
that he was speaking sincerely, but I felt ho was 
not telling me all, for while he repeated that wo 
must unite to avert the divorce, he frequently 
asked me what I would do, if by chance the 
Emperor carried the design into effect ? I replied 
that without hesitation I should share the fate of 
my Empress. “ But,” said he, “ do you love her 
well enough to do that?” “Certainly,” I replied, 
“I am attached to her; but, as I Iniow her well, as 
I know her to he frivolous and hardly capable of a 
steady affection, it would not be the dictates of my 
heart that I should follow on this occasion, so much 
as those of propriety. I came to this Court through 
Madame Bonaparte’s influence; I have always 
passed in the eyes of the world as her iutimalo 
friend ; I have had the burthen and the coiifideuco 
of that friendship, and although slie has been too 
much taken up \vith her own position to care 
much about me, although she has thrown mo 
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aside and taken me up again, as it suited her 
convenience, ilie public, wdio cannot enter into 
the secrets of our nunual relations, and to whom 
I shall not conlide them, would, I am sure, he 


astonished if T did not share her exile.’ 


But,” 


said Talleyrand, “ this would gratuitously put you 
into a position which might be very unpleasant for 
yourself and your husband, and would perhaps 
separate you. You wouKl have to encounter many 
small ditliculiies, for which assuredly she would not 
pay you.” “I know that as well as you,” said 1. 
“She is changeable and even whimsical. I can fore- 
see that in such a case she would be at first very 
grateful for my devotion, then she would get used 
to it, and finally she would think no more about it. 
But her character shall not prevent me from acting 
in accordance with my own, and I will do what. seems 
to be my duty without expecting the smallest reward.” 

Ill fact, when speaking, about tin's time, of the 
possibility of a divorce, I promised the Empress 
that I would leave the Court if ever she left it. 


She seemed deeply touched by that declaration, 
which I made with tears, and sincere emotion. 
She ought to have been incapable of the suspicions 
which she afterwards conceived against me, and of 
which I shall give an account in due time.''-' 


'* The author indicates in this and another passage that at 
a later period, and on the occasion of the divorce, the Empress 
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I phced only one restriction upon the piomiso 
which I made “I will not he Lady-in-Waitmg 

conceived some unjust distrust of her I have no data upon 
this circumstance, which had apparently some importance, 
because she promises to revert to it It la therefore the more 
to be regretted that she was not able to continue tins aa orh, at 
least down to the epoch of the Emperors divorce Thoao 
scenes forerunners of the event, give us a ghmpso of the 
mixture of cunning and impulse, emotion and acting weakness 
and obstinacy which characlerizcd bun m so manj matters 
but in none so strongly as m hia rupture with perhaps tho 
only person whom he ever loved It v\ould have been uittrest 
ing to read the account of the whole related bj one who had 
had such opportunities of observing the actors in the drama 
As for her, she preserved a constant fidelity to the Empress , 
and when the divorce took place did not hesitate as to vihat 
she should do although Queen llortenso hcrsclf begged her to 
reflect before she made up her mind to quit tho Court The 
following is the letter m which sho announced her rcsolu 
tion to my grandf ithor, who had accompanied the Emperor to 
Pnanon — 

^akaaifOQ Docembor 1S09 

I had hoped for a momeut that jou would have accom 
paiued tho Emperoi jesterdaj, and that I should ha^o seen 
you Independently of tho pleasure of seeing j ou, 1 u anted 
to talk to I hope, thcT«j will be wjmo opportunity for 

Tnanon to day and I will keep my letter readj 

I was received hero with real aflection xVil is verj sad, 
aa you may suppose Tho Empress, who has no moro uced 
of efibrt IS greatly cast down, she wtcjis luccssantlj, and il 
IS really painful to see her Her children are full of courage 
The Viceroy is como— ho keeps her up is much as posiiblo, thoj 
are both of tho greatest tibO to her Tebtenlaj I had o cou 
versation with the Queen [of Holland] I will reixjat it to jou 
OH Buccinctlj as possible ‘ Tho Empress ’ said slic ‘ has becu 
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to another Empress. If you retire into some 

country place, I will follow you, being always happy 

deeply touched by the readiness which you have shoAvn to 
share her fate. I am not siu’prised at it, but, out of friendshh^ 
to you, I beg of you to reflect. Your husband is placed near 
the Emperor ; all your instincts ought to be on that side. Will 
not your position be frequently false and embarrassing? Can 
you bring yourself to renounce the advantages attached to 
the service of a young and reigning Empress? Think of it 
well ; I give you a friend’s advice, and you ought to reflect.’ 
I thanked the Queen sincerely, but replied that I could 
not perceive any objection to my taking this step, which 
appeared the onl}’' one proper for me ; that if the Empress 
foresaw any difficulty in retaining in her service the wife 
of a man who was in the Emperor’s, then I would retire, 
but that, unless such was the case, I would greatly prefer 
to remain with her ; that I knew there would be certain 
advantages for persons attached to the great Court, but that 
their loss was nioi'e than compensated to me by the con- 
sciousness of fulfilling a duty, and of being useful to the Em- 
press, if she valued my services; that I did hot think the 
Emperor could be displeased Avith my conduct, etc., etc. 
‘ There is only one consideration, Madame,’ said I, in addition, 
‘ which could induce me for one moment to regret the part I 
have taken. I will tell you very frankly what that is. It is 
impossible that there should not be, in the interior of this 
little Court here, some indiscretion, some gossq^, something or 
other which, being rej)eated to the Emperor, may bring about 
a momentary annoyance. The Empress, good as she is, is 
sometimes distrustful. I do not know whether the proof of 
devotion which I am now giving her -will shelter me completely 
from a passing susiDicion which would gueatly giieve me. I 
acknowledge that if it should happen, even once, that my 
husband or myself were suspected of meditating an indiscretion, 
on one side or the other, I would immediately quit the 
Empress. The Queen i’e23lied that I was quite right, and 
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to shaie your solitude; and I will nevei leaie }ou, 
except you should qmt France ” 

that she hoped her mother would he pnidont She thou 
embraced me, and &aid that eho know that tho Empress ^^shod 
in her heart to have me mth her I needed nothing more m 
the mind in which, as jou know, I am, to decide mo 

“ Now let me know what you think I know that mj posi 
tion will often bo emharrassing, hut with prudence and true 
attachment may not everything come light ’ JIadamo do la 
Rochefoucauld seems to mo to want to get awaj — she has o\on, 
I think, said something to the Emperor , but her position is 
different She will render tho samo services to tho Empress, 
but 'Without annuity or pension In her circumstauccs tint 
may smt her, but X must act otherwise, and, indeed, the muro 
I question mjself, the more I fool that mj place is hcio INit 
all this together, reflect, and then decide , and rcniombor tb it 
I have time Wo are given until tho 1st of J uiuaiy 
‘ One w oiUd need to bo very happj to find this pi ico pleasant 
in this season, there isan abomiDablonind, inditis ‘ihia^srani' 
ing The weather has not, howovor prevented a succesMon of 
visitors all day long Each visitor niakcs her tears flow h o\ cr* 
thcless, it IS no harm that all her impiossious should thus bu rc> 
nevved lu succession , afterwards sbo will lest I think that I 
shall remain at llalmaiMm until Saturday , I wish )ou could 
come then, because wo leally must moot aud bo a liUlo wlulo 
togetber Ibis morning (lOth December, 1809) I could not 
find an opportunity of sending iiij letter, I hoi>o there will 
bo (mo this evening Tho Empress has pisaed a dcjilonblo 
day, she receives aisitors, (hoy rovivo her grief, and then 
every time any (lung leichcs her from tliu Lini>oror hlte favts 
into a terrible state Wo must find means titlur thruugh 
Grand Marshal or tho Pnneo do b^eufclmUl, to mduco tlm 
Emperor to modciato tho expression of his rtgrut aul 
ufliiction when ho writes to Iter, because, when ho Jwtlh* 
this w ly ni)on his gnef, ‘^ho falls mto real dtsiair, and 
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Ko one could tell what was really passing- in 
the Emperor’s mind, and he had once said to- 

to lose her head completely. I do all in my power for her; 
it gives me terrible pain to see her. She is gentle, sad, and 
affectionate — in fact, heart-rending. By affecting her so deeply, 
the Emperor increases her sufferings. In the midst of all this 
she never says a word too much, she never utters a bitter com- 
plaint; she is really like an angel. I induced her to take a 
walk this morning; I wanted to try to fatigue her body in 
order to rest her mind. She complied mechanically. I talked 
to her, I questioned her, I did all I could ; she seconded my 
efforts, understanding my intentions, and seemed grateful ta 
me in the midst of her sorrows. At the end of an hour I 
acknowledge that I was almost fainting with the effort that 
I had made, and for a few minutes was as weak as herself.. 
‘ It seems to me sometimes,’ said she, ‘ that I am dead, and that 
there remains to me only a sort of vague faculty of feeling that 
I am dead.’ Try, if you can, to make the Emperor understand 
that he oitght to write to her encoiu-agingly, and not in the 
evening, for that gives her terrible nights. She does not know 
how to bear his regrets ; no doubt she could still less bear his 
coldness, but there is a medium. I saw her yesterday in such 
a state, after the Emperor’s last letter, that I was on the point 
of writing myself to Trianon. Adieu. 

“ I do not say much to you of my own health ; you know 
how feeble it is, and all this tries it. After this week I shall 
want a little rest with you. To find anything pleasant I must 
get home.” 

My grandmother’s letters are few at . this time, unfor- 
tunately, and I cannot supj)ly the missing chapters either 
by narrative or by quotations. I only know that her fears 
were not realized, in so far as the indiscretions and gossip 
of the Court were concerned ; ' but she and her husband were 
involved in the disgrace of Talleyrand. It is time that niy 
grandfather remained First Chamberlain even after the Prince 
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Ills wife, “If you quit me, I would not have jou 
lose state or lank by it, you shall reign somewhere, 

of Benevento had been depnved of his position, as Qrand 
Chamberlain, but he did not recover, nor did ho seek, the good 
"Will of the Court or the conddence of the Bmperor This ill 
be more fully explained m the concluding chapter My grind 
mother -went only once I think, to the Tuilenes, to bo presented, 
mth great ceieniony, to the now Empress, and on another 
day to receive some injunctions fioiu the Emperor The latter 
circumstance deserves to be related, in detail At tho end of 
1812, or the beginning of 1813, tho Due do Fniih camo to see 
her, to tho great astonishment of my grandparents, for ho never 
made visits He was chaigcd by tho Emperor to order her 
to request an audience, as Napoleon wished to spoak to her 
of the Empress Josopluno It was impossible to di5obo> this 
command, and she had no reason for vv ishing to do so , she re 
quested an audience, and was leceived My father did not 
know tho details of this interview, ho only know that tho 
Emporor desired her to induce tho Empress to icmovo to a dis 
tanco from Pans AVhat wero Ins motives? Josephines debts 
wero among them, and also things that w ere said m her salon 
I do not think that Ins complaints went anj farther, and tho 
Emperor exhibited no anger As for tho Lad) in Waiting tho 
Emperor was neither kind nor unkind to her, but ho did not 
encourage her b) an) word to sjKak to him of herself, and 
she took good care not to do so This w as tho last timo that 
sho savv Napoleon Afterwards sho had to fulfil his cominis 
sioii , a difficult task Sho wTOto a long letter to tho Liuprcsd, 
who was then tsta)iiig, I believe, at Genov i Iho matter 
was all tho more difficult that tho Emperor had exacted 
tliat sho should not n iiii© him, and that llio advico should nat 
seem to como from him Although it seems that tho Liupru*^ 
Josephine could hirdly have been deceived, m) father bebovts 
that tins letter was ill received bj hor, and it u is men printed 
in some Alcmoire written under tlio iiispintioii of 
Ilortensc, with uioro or less severe reflections iq)oa tho author 



perhaps even ar Uome.” ft is to ho ruinarkoil that 
when lie was thus speaking- the Pope was roig'uiiip; 
in Koine, and that there was no reason to sup- 
pose lie would liavc to leave the city. But the 
gravest events seemed [lerfectly sim[>le to Xapoleon ; 
and iVoiii time to rime, if one listened aitentivclv, 
a word dropped here ami there .sullieed to imlicate 
the succession of projects which he was fonniug. 

M. de Kemusafc thought with me respecting my 
proper line of conduct, lie was perfectly alive ti» 
the inconvenience which might possibly result from 
it; but that consideration diil not deter him, and 
he repeated to the impress that she might count 
upon my fidelit}' in her misfortunes, should they 
ever fall upon her. We shtdl see that she was after- 
wards induced to doubt the truth of a promise which 
was made with perfect sincerity. 

It was at this period, and upon the subject of 
the divorce, that we had certain conversations with 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld, which brought about 
the explanations to which I have |.n’evionsly referred, 
and that M. de Remusat became acquainted with 
what had passed concerning him on his return from 
the Prussian campaign. These new lights added 
considerably to the painful impression of our suc- 
successive discoveries relating to the Emperor’s 
character. 

I will now tell what I learned of the motives 
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that induced Talleyrand and tlie 3Iim'ster of Police 
to act in the manner which 1 have just recorded. 
I have said that Pouchy who was fascinated by 
Madame Murat, was foiced, in consequence, to 
break with what was called “the party of the 
Beauhamais.*^ I do not know whether he really 
wished to do so; hut when a man miics himself 
up in certain intrigues in which women play a 
pait, he cannot tell at what point he may ho ahlo 
to stop, because there are so many little sayings, 
little denunciations, and little treacheries, that in 
the end he gets lost among them. Madame JIurat, 
who detested her sister-in-law, and did all in her 
jDower to drive her off the throne, longed for an 
alliance with a European Princess for her own 
pride’s sake, and to that end she plied the Eni- 
peior with flattery. Fouche thought a diiect heir 
would be useful to the new dynasty. Ho kiio\v 
Bonaparte too well not to foresee that, sooner or 
later, policy would take precedence of every other 
consideration ■with him. Ho was afraid that ho 
himself might not be employed in this affair, which 
seemed to he entirely in Talleyrand’s line, and ho 
was anxious to de 2 >rivo him of the honour and tho 
advantages of such a negotiation. With tluxt m- 
tention he broke the ice with tho Euqxcror, and 
si^oke to him on tho inqxoitaut point. Finding him 
disposed to entertain it, ho d\\elt ujxou all tho 
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motives which were so easy to urge, and ultimately 
succeeded in extracting* from Bonaparte an order, or 
at least a proposal, that in all negotiations on the 
point he should play the part of mediator between 
the Emperor and the Empress. He went farther; 
he made public opinion declare itself! With the 
assistance of the police, he got speeches made on the 
subject of the divorce at several places of general 
assembly in Paris. The people began to discuss 
in the cafes the necessity of the Emperor’s having 
an heir. These utterances, which were prompted by 
Fouche, were reported by him and the police, who 
gave an exact account of all that took place; and 
the Em^Deror believed that the public attention 
was far more occupied with this subject than it 
really was. 

Fouche told the Emperor on his return from 
Fontainebleau that there was great excitement in 
Paris, and that the populace might possibly assemble 
under his windows and ask him to contract another 
marriage. The Emperor was at first taken with 
this idea, from which M. de Talleyrand adroitly con- 
trived to turn him aside. Hot that the latter really 
had any repugnance to the divorce, but he wanted 
it to be effected in his own way, at his own time, 
and with great utility 'and dignity. He was quick 
to perceive that the zeal of Fouche' tended to deprive 
him of the palm, and he could not endure that any 
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other scheme should tuke the place of his on his own 
ground. 

France had formed a close alliance with Russia, 
hut M. de Talleyrand, who made able use of his 
knowledge of the actual state of Euiope, thought 
it necessary to keep a close watch on Austria, 
and had already come to the conclusion that a 
nearer tie between us and that Rower would he 
very useful to us. Besides, he knew that the 
Empress-Jfother of Russia did not share the Czar’s 
admiration for Napoleon, and that she would refuse 
to give us one of her daughters for an Empress. 
Again, it was possible that a hurried divorce might 
not be quickly followed by a marriage, and the 
Emperor woidd in that case be placed in a dis- 
agreeable position. The contest which might break 
out at any moment in Spain, would rouse the atten- 
tion of Europe, and the present was no time for us 
to engage in two enterprises, both of which ircedcd 
grave deliberation. 

These were, no doubt, the corrsideratioiis uhich 
led M. de 'Talleyrand to thwart Fouche, and to 
espouse the interests of JIadauro Bonaparte for the 
time being. Neither she itor I were clover enough 
to see through his motives at the time, and it uas 
not nrrtil 'afterwards that I bec-rnre aware of thcia- 
J[. do Remusat had rrot so much confidoiicu irr -H- 
de Talleyrand’s apparent acquiescence in what "O 
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desired, but be was of opinion that we might turn, 
it to account ; so that, with different intentions, we- 
were all pursuing the same course. 

While the Emperor was in Paris, in the short 
interval between his journey to Italy and his. 
journe}'' to Bayonne, while Fouche was constantly 
plying liim with what he stated to be popular, 
opinions, M. de Talleyrand seized an opportunity of 
showing him that in this instance the Minister of 
Police was misleading him.* “ FoucheV’ he said to 
the Emperor, “is, and always will be, a revolu-. 
tionist. Look well to it, and you will see that he 
would lead you, by factious means, to an act that, 
should only be accomplished with the parade and 
pomp befitting a monarch. He wishes that a mob, 
collected by his . orders, should come and vociferously 
demand of you an heir, just as they forced con- 
cessions from Louis XYI., who was never able to 
refuse them. When you have accustomed the people 
to meddle with your affairs after this fashion, how 
do you know that it will not occur to' them to do 
so again, and how can you tell what they may sxib- 
sequently demand of you? And, after all, no one 
will be duped by these gatherings, while you will be 


* The Emperor left Fontainebleau on the 16th of December, 
1807, and arrived at Milan on the 21st of the Same month. He 
returned to Paris from Italy on the 1st of January, and left 
again for Bayonne on the 2nd of April, 1808.— P, E. 
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accused of having got them up.” The Emperor was 
impressed by these observations, and imposed silence 
upon Fouche. 

From that moment the question of the divorce 
was no longer discussed in the cafes, and the 
“ national wish ” remained unexpressed. The effect 
of this silence on the Emperor was favourable to his 
wife, and she feit somewhat reassured. He con- 
tinued, however, to show great agitation at times, 
he was not at ease with her, and sometimes in- 
dulged in long fits of silence; after which ho 
would return to the subject, dwelling upon the dis- 
advantage of not having a direct heir to establish 
hia dynasty, and saying that he did not know 
■what to do. He suffered much from conflicting 
feelings at this time. 

He was particularly confidential with M. de Talley- 
rand, who repeated to me a portion of their con- 
versations. “ In separating myself from my wife,” 
Bonaparte said, I renounce ail the charm which 
her presence gives to my home life. I should have 
to study the tastes and habits of a young woman, 
Josephine accommodates herself to everything; sho 
understands me perfectly, and I should bo making 
her an ungrateful return for all she has done for me. 
The people care little for mo ns it is, and then it 
would be much worse. She is a link between mo auJ 
them, and especially between mo and a certain i^rty 
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in Paris, wliich I should have to give up.” After 
regrets of this kind, he would dwell upon the reasons 
that made it a State question ; and M. de Talley- 
rand told my husband it was his conviction that 
this creditable hesitation would one day give way 

before political considerations — that the divorce 

/ 

might be delayed, hut that it was vain to hope that 
it could he ultimately avoided. He concluded by 
saying that we might rely upon it he had no in- 
fluence in the matter, and that the Empress would do 
well to adhere to the course which she had adopted. 

M. de Remusat and I agreed that we would 
say nothing to the Empress about the first part 
of this statement,' which would have so much 
increased her apprehensions as perhaps to betray 
her into some false step; and we saw no use 
in inspiring her with distrust of M. de Talley- 
rand, who had at that time no interest in 
injuring her, hut who might have had such an 
interest had she allowed an imprudent word to 
escape her. For my part, I resolved to await the 
future without trying to forecast it, and to he guided 
by the prudence and dignity which should always 
distinguish those who, holding a prominent position, 
are surrounded by watchful eyes, and mouths ready 
to repeat and exaggerate all they say. It was at 
this period that the Emperor said to M. de Talley- 
rand, “ the Empress is well advised.” 
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Shortly before his departure for Bayonne, another 
explanation on the subject of the divorce toot place. 
This -was the last at that time, and it showed that 
the Emperor, though self-willed, was unceitain in 
his moods, and sometimes carried away by genuine 
feeling. 

M. de Talleyrand, coming out of the Emperor’s 
cabinet one morning, met M. de Ee'musat, and said 
to him, as they walked towards his carriage, “ I 
think your wife will have to meet the trial that she 
fears sooner than she anticipates. The Emperor 
is again most eager on the subject of a divorce ; ho 
has spoken to me of it as of a thing almost decided 
upon, and we shall all do well to take it as such, 
and not vainly oppose it.” My husband repeated 
these words to mo ; they caused mo great pain. 
There was to be a reception at Court that evening. 

I had just lost my mother and did not go into 
society.* M. de Ee'musat returned to the palace 

• At tho boginning of tho year 1808 SladTmo do Vergenne, 
who had been ill and suffering for along time, became mueb 
■worse. Sho was afflicted with pains whicli she called rheu* 
matic, and sho died ou tho 17th of January’, 1808, of gangreno 
of tho throat 

This was a ternblo sorrow to her daughter, and made a great 
t-hango in tho lues of all her children. My father always 
preserved a lively recollection of this clever andwitij woiuan, 
although at tho timo of her death ho was only cloven years oil 
JIadamo do Vergennes’ position m society was sufflcicutly im* 
portant to induce M. Suard to wnt« an articlo about her w 
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to superintend the play about to be performed. The 
apartments were crowded. Princes, ambassadors, 
and courtiers were all assembled, and at length 
the order was given to begin the play, without 
waiting for their Majesties, who would not appear. 
The fete went off badly, and the guests withdrew 
as soon as they could. 

M. de Talleyrand and M. de Remusat went to 
the private apartments of the Emperor. There they 
were told that he had ordered the door to be closed, 
and had retired with his wife at eight o’clock, 
giving directions that he was not to be disturbed 
.until the next day. M. de Talleyrand went away 
in dudgeon^ “ What a devil of a man ! ” said he. 
“How he yields to sudden impulses, as if he did 
not really know what he wanted ! Why can he not 
come to some decision, and leave off treating us like 
puppets, not knowing what attitude we are to 
assume towards him ? ” 

The Empress received my husband the next day, 
and told him that at six o’clock she had joined 
the Emperor at dinner ; that he was then sad 
and silent ; that afterwards she had left him, to 
dress for the evening, and, while she was pre- 
paring for the reception, an attendant came to fetch 
her, saying that the Emperor was ill. She found 

Puhlicisie. This kind of public eulogy was then much less 
usual than it is now. 
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him suflfering from severe spasms, and in a highl) 
nervous state On seeing her, ho bur&t into tears, 
and drawing her towards the bed, on which he had 
thrown himself, he folded her in his arms, without 
taking heed of her elegant attire, and repeated again 
and again, “My poor Josephine, I cannot leave 
you ” She added that his state inspired her with 
more compassion than tenderness, and that she said 
to him, over and over again “ Sire, be calm , make 
up your mind what you really want to do, and let 
us have an end of these scenes ” Her words seemed 
only to add to his agitation, which became so 
excessive, that she advised him to give up the idea 
of appearing in public, and to go to bed He con- 
sented to this, but only on condition that she would 
remain with him, and she was obliged to undress 
at once and to share that bed, which, she said, ho 
literally bathed with his tears, repeating constantly, 

“ They harass me, they torment me, they make me 
miserable • ” The night was passed m alternate 
fits of tenderness and intervals of uneasy slumber 
After this evening he gained command over him- 
self, and never again gave way to such vehement 
emotion 

The Empress alternated between hof^o and Aar 
She placed no reliance on these pathetic scenes, md 
declared that Bonaparte pasbcd too quickly from 
tender protestations to quarrelling with her about 
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flirtations of wliicli lie accused her, or to other 
subjects of complaint ; that he wanted to break 
down her oji^iosition, to make her ill, or perhaps 
even worse — for, as I have already said, her ima- 
gination pictured every extreme. Sometimes she 
would say that he was trying to disgust her with 
him by incessantly tormenting her. It is true that, 
either intentionally or because of his own agitation, 
he kept her in a constant state of unrest, which 
affected her health. 

Fouche talked openly of the divorce, to the 
Empress, to me, and to every one, saying that he 
might be dismissed, but that he should not he pre- 
vented from offering good advice. M. de Talleyrand 
listened to him in disdainful silence, and consented 
to being held by the public to he opposed to the 
divorce. Bonaparte saw through all this, without 
blaming the conduct of the one or the other, or 
indeed that of any one.’’" 

* The Emperor continued to scold Fouche about bis indis- 
cretions when be thought it useful. He wrote to bim from 
Venice on tbe 13tb of November, 1807 : “ I bave already made 
known to you my opinion on tbe folly of tbe measures wbicb 
you bave taken at Fontainebleau witb reference to my private 
affairs. After reading your bulletin of tbe 19tb, and being well 
informed of tbe opinions wbicb you openly declare in Paris, 
I can but repeat to you that your duty is to be guided by my 
will, and not by your own cajjrice. By bebaving otherwise, 
you lead the public astray, and you go off the track wbicb 
should be followed by every man of honour.” 
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you. I will only keep you one year at Dijon, and 
tken you shall return, and you will have reason to 
be pleased with me.” * He kept his word to AT. MoM. 

The sojourn of the Court at Fontainebleau came 
to an end towards the middle of November, at which 
there was general satisfaction; for every one was 
tired of the fetes, and the restraint they occa- 
sioned. idlest of the foreign Princes returned to 
their homes, dazzled by our magnificence, which had 
been administered,” if I may be permitted the 
expression, with the most perfect order; for the 
Emperor would not have allowed any other system 
in the management of his private affairs. *Ho was 
very much pleased when M. de Ee'musat asked him 
for only 150,000 francs for tlie expenses incurred 
in the fetes and the plays ; and certainly, when this 
sum is considered relatively to the results produced, 
it is evident that minute attention must have beeu 
paid to every detail of the expenditure. The. Em- 
peror, who wished to be informed of all these 
details, referred on this occasion to the sum for- 
merly expended by the French' Court upon similar 
journeys, and noted the comparison with com- 
placency justified by the facts. The household was 
strictly administered by the Grand Marshal, and 
accounts were kept and paid with the utmost re- 
gularity. 

Duroc acquitted himself remarkably well of 
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charge, but with a harshness of manner which was 
doubtless inspired by his master’s severity. When 
the Emperor scolded, the consequences were felt by - 
every servant in the palace, in the rude treatment to 
which they were . subjected. Discipline was strict, 
and punishments were severe ; vigilance was never 
relaxed, so that each one was always to be found 
at his post, and everything was done with silent 
regularity. Every abuse was guarded against, and 
all wages were paid punctually and in advance. In 
the offices, and in the kitchens, a plate of soup or 
a glass of eau sucree, was not given out without 
the authorization of the Marshal, who was inva- 
riably informed of all that happened in the palace. 
His discretion never failed, and he reported all that 
occurred to the Emperor only. 

The Emperor left Fontainebleau to make a short 
tour in Italy. He wished to visit Milan again, and 
to show himself in Yenice, to communicate with his 
brother Joseph, and I believe he especially wanted 
to arrive at a decision with regard to the kingdom 
of Italy — a decision by which he hoped to reassure 
Europe. He also intended to signify to the Queen 
of Etruria, the King of Spain’s daughter, that she 
must quit her kingdom. As he was secretly pre- 
paring to invade Spain, he admitted that the idea 
of the union of the crowns of France and Italy had 
.alarmed Europe. In naming Eugene as successor to 
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tho throne of Italy, he wished it to be understood 
that this union was not to last for ever, and believed 
that the concession, which did not dispossess himself, 
would be well received, and the power of his suc- 
cessor be thus limited. 

Murat, who had every interest in Iceeping- up 
daily communication with his brother-in-law, ob- 
tained permission to accompany him in this little 
tour, to the great annoyance of M. de Talleyrand, 
who foresaw that advantage would be taken of his 
own absence to frustrate his plans. 

The Emperor left Fontainebleau on the lOth of 
November, and the Empress returned to Paris. The 
Prince Primate remained there some time longer, 
as did the Princes of Mecklenburg. They came to 
the Tuileries every evening, where they played or 
conversed, and listened to the music. 

The Empress talked more with the Prince of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin than with tho others; this 
was remarked upon, as I have already mentioned. 
Most people laughed, and attached so little import- 
ance to it, as even to joke with the Empress henirif 
about it. Others viewed tho subject more seriously, 
and wrote to the Emperor, who rebuked her 
severely on his return. Although accustomed to 
gratify all his own fancies, he was very severe on 
those of others. 

During'this voyage, a vaudeville was rcpa-sciited 
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with such success at one of the small theatres, 
that every one wanted to see it, Madame Bonaparte 
as well as others. She requested M. de Eemusat 
to get her a box, and simply dressed, and in a 

0 

carriage without arms, she went privately to the 
theatre, accompanied by some ladies and the two 
Princes of Mecklenburg. This was immediately 
reported at Milan, and the Emperor wrote a furious 
letter to his wife, and on his return reproached her 
for her want of dignity. remember that, in 


his annoyance, h^i^minded her that the last Queen' 
of France had done herself the greatest harm by 
forgetting what was due to her rank, and indulging 
in frivolities of a similar kind. 

During his absence the Imperial Guard made a 
triumphal entry into Paris. The Prefect received 
them with a speech, and many fetes were given in 
their honour. As I have said elsewhere, the Sisters 
of Charity were re-established. They assembled, by 
order of the Minister of the Interior, in the apart- 
ments of Madame Mere, where he distributed medals 
to them. The Emperor wished his mother to be at 
the head of every .charitable institution, but there 
was nothing in her manner to make her popular, 
and she acquitted herself of the task imposed on her 
without ability or taste. 

The Emperor appeared to be - satisfied 'with the 
administration of affairs in Italy, and travelled from 
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one end of the country to the other. He went to 
Venice, where he w.ns joined hy his brother Joseph, 
and by the King; and Queen of Bavari.i Jfadamo 
Riomoohi went thither to beg an extension of her 
States. 

During this time Russia broke completely with 
England. A part of our army, still in the north 
of Germany, held the King of Sweden m check 
Bemadotte was at Hamburg in communication with 
the malcontent Swedes, and he acquired a personal 
reputation, which he e,arefuliy mamtamed He ex- 
pended large sums m bribes It is not likely that 
he could have had an idea at that time of w Int was 
afterwaids to happen, but his ambition, as yet 
vague, led him to turn every happy chance that 
befel him to account, and at that period one might, 
in certain eituations, undertake everything and hope 
for anything 

The Prince of Braail left Lisbon on the Sitli of 
November, and General Junot entered tliat city a 
few days afterwards with oui .army, declaring, ac- 
cording to custom, that wo came to free the Portu- 
guese from the yoke of the English 

Towards the end of tho mouth, the Enijieror, 
hiiviiig assembled the Corjis LCgisIatif at Mil nt 
declared that ho solemnly adopted Eugene, «lw 
became heir to the crown of Italy, should tlio 
Emperor have no male issue. At the same time he 
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endowed him with the title of Prince of Venice, 
and he created the little princess, who was just born, 
Princess of Bologna. He then returned to Paris, 
where he arrived on the 1st of January, 1808. 

I was engrossed just then by melancholy duties. 
On my return from Fontainebleau, ! had found my 
mother ill. She continued for some time in a 
languid state without actually causing me anxiety. 
Notwithstanding her suffering, she evinced great 
satisfaction at the improvement that had taken place 
in our position, and I began during the first days 
of her illness to put our establishment on the footing 
which the Emperor desired. Towards the end of 
December rny mother’s state became so alarming’, 
that we thought of nothing but the care she 
needed, and our house was closed to visitors. Three 
weeks afterwards, we had the misfortune to lose 
her, and one of the most tender ties of my life, one 
of its dearest enjoyments, was lost to me for ever. 
My mother was in every way a remarkable person. 
She was possessed of great talent and judgment, 
which were much appreciated in society. She was 
useful and agreeable to us at every moment of the 
day. She was universally regretted, and her loss 
overwhelmed us with grief. My husband wept for 
her like a son ; we were pitied even at Court, because 
even there her worth was appreciated. The Em- 
peror expressed himself kindly on hearing of our 
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calamity, and spoke of it in suitable terms to 
M. de Re'inusat when lie saw him ; but, as I have 
already said, the life of retirement info which good 
taste, as well as my sorrow, caused us to withdiaw, 
was' opposed to his views, and two or three montlis 
afterwards he deprived us of that increase to our 
income which ho had granted us that we might 
entertain in good style, on the pretext that it was 
DOW useless to us. Thus we were left encumhered 
with debts which he had obliged us to contract. 

I passed that winter very sorrowfully. I wept 
bitterly for my mother; I was separated from my 
eldest sou, whom we had placed at college, so that 
he might cultivate those talents for which Ijq has 
since been remarkable, and which were oven then 
noticeable ; my health was bad, and my spirits were 
depressed. My society could not have been very 
amusing to M. de Talleyrand, yet ho did not for- 
sake mo in my sadness. He was, on the contrary, 
one of the most assiduous and attentive of our 
visitors. He had formerly known my mother, and 
he liked to talk of her, and to listen to all my 
recollections of her. In the depth of my sorrow I 
lost all my little ambition to appear clever, and I 
did not endeavour to check my tears in his pit'iciico. 

When alone with luy hubhand and me, he 
showed no impatience with my grief, nor witli 
M. de Ilcmusat’s tender efforts to console me. It 
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seems to me now, on thinking of it, that he observed 
ns with curiosity. His own life had been barren of 
natural affections, and ours was a novel spectacle 
to him, which touched him not a little. He then 
learned for -the first time what mutual love, united 
with moral principle, can do to give comfort and 
courage amid the trials of life. His visits to us- 
seemed to refresh him after what passed else- 
where, and coloured even his recollections, for 

I 

more than once at this time he spoke to me of 
himself with regret, and, I might almost . say, 
with disgust. We responded to his affection with 
the most heartfelt gratitude. He came to see us 
more and more frequently, and he remained a long 
time at each visit. We no longer jested at or 
ridiculed others. Restored to my better self, I let 
him see into the depths of a sensitive nature, which 
domestic happiness had rendered sympathetic. In 
my sorrow and deep melancholy, and in my igno- 
rance of all that was taking place outside, I led 
him into regions until then unknown to him ; 
their discovery seemed to give him pleasure ; and 
I gradually came to say what I chose to him. He 
even allowed me to censure and judge him severely, 
which I occasionally did. He never grew angry 
at my sincerity; and from this time there existed 
between us a friendship very precious to both. 
When I succeeded in awakening any emotion in 

2 G 
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him, I was as much eiated as if I had gained a 
victory; and he was grateful to me for having 
stirred his soul, which had fallen asleep from liahit 
or through indifference. 

On one occasion, impatient at his inconsistency, 
I went so far as to say, “ Good heavens ! 
what a pity it is that you have taken such pains 
to spoil yourself, for I cannot help believing 
that the real you is better than you are.” Ho 
smiled and said, “Our entire life is influenced 
by the manner in which we pass tlie early years 
of it, and were I to tell you how my youth was 
spent, you would cease to wonder at many things 
that now astonish you.” 

Then he told mo that, being laino and the eldest 
of his family, and having by this accident disap- 
pointed the hopes and prevented the fulfilment of 
that custom which before tho Kevolution destined 
the eldest son of every noble family to a military 
career, he had been discarded from his homo, and 
sent to live with an old aunt in oiio of tho pro- 
vinces. "Without returning to his parents' roof, he 
had then been placed in a seminary, and it was 
intimated to him that he was to become an eccle- 
siastic — a profession for which ho had not the 
slightest taste. During tho ycitrs which lie passed at 
Saint Sulpice, ho was .almost always obliged to stay 
in his room, alone, his infirmity rarely permitting him 
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to remain standing for long-, or to take part in the 
active amusements of the young. He then fell 
into a deep melancholy, formed a low opinion of 
social life.; and, revolted against the priestly state, 
to which he had been condemned in spite of him- 
self. He held that he was not hound to observe 
scrupulously duties which had been imposed upon 
him without his consent. He added that he felt a 
deep disgust with the world, and wrath against its 
prejudices, and that he only avoided falling into 
despair by encouraging in himself complete in- 
difference towards all men and all things. When 
at length he returned to his parents, he was 
received by them with the greatest coldness, and 
as if he were displeasing in their sight, and he 
never had a word of consolation or kindness ad- 
dressed to him.* 

“ You see,” he would say to me, “ that I must 

* Among the anecdotes of the youth of M. de Talleyrand, 
I must not omit to relate one which I heard from my father, 
who evidently heard it from his mother. M. de Talleyrand 
was studying theology, when, coming out of the Church of Saint 
Sulpice, where he had been listening to a sermon, he observed 
on the steps a pretty young woman, elegantly dressed. It was 
raining, and she seemed embarrassed. He offered her his arm 
and one of those little umbrellas, the very reverse of ours, 
that" were then beginning to be fashionable. She accepted 
his offer, and he accompanied her home. She invited him 
to call on her, and they became acquainted. The lady was 
Mademoiselle Luzy, who was studying to join the Comedie 
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either have died of gnef, or become callous to all 
that could never he in my life I chose the latter 
alternative, and I am now willing to admit to ) ou 
that I was wrong It would have been better to 
have resigned myself to sufter, and to hive hept 
alive the faculty of feeling with acuteness , for the 
cold-heartednesa with winch jou leproach me, has 
often disgusted me with myself I have not loved 
others enough, but I have loved myself no better 
I have never taken sufficient interest m myself 

On one occasion I was drawn out of this in- 
difference by my love for the Princess Charlotte 
de ^lontmoiency. She was much attached to me, 
and I rebelled more than ever against the obstacle 
which prevented my marrying her 
“ I made several efforts to get a dispensation from 
vows that were odious to me I think I should 
have succeeded if the Revolution, which then broke 
out, had not prevented the Pope from granting mo 
what 1 wished You will easily understand that in 

Fran^aiso Sho told inm that sho ivna incUuod to jiot), that 
she bad uo taste for tlio stage, and that, against her Mill, fcho 
Mas obliged by her parents to adopt tbit profession “That 
is juat mj OMacaso.’bo 'insMcred “I ba^o no inclination for 
the seminary or the Church , my parents are forcing mo into 
It ’ They Rjmpathucd vrith each other on this sulject, and 
this mutual confidence respecting their mistaken \ocaUona 
created a tie belMccn them of n kind rcadil) formed at twtut) 
\cars of ago. — P R 
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the then disposition of my mind, I hailed that revo- 
lution with eagerness. It attacked the jorinciples 
and the customs of which I had been a victim ; it 
seemed to me just what I wanted to break my 
chains, and so it was in every. way pleasing to me. 
I espoused it readily, and, since then, events have 
disposed of me.” 

When M. de Talleyrand spoke to me in this 
manner, I pitied him with my whole heart, because I 
fully understood the sad inOuence which his unhappy 
youth had exercised over all his later life ; but I 
felt persuaded, too, that a man of stronger will 
might have avoided such errors, and I frankly 
deplored to him that he should have so stained 
his life. 

A fatal indifference to good or evil, right and 
wrong, formed the basis of M. de Talleyrand’s 
nature ; but we must do him the justice to admit 
that he never sought to make a principle of what 
was immoral. He is aware of the worth of high 
principle in others ; he praises it, holds it in 
esteem, and never seeks to corrupt it. It appears to 
me that he even dwells on it with pleasure. He 
has not, like Bonaparte, the fatal idea that virtue 
has no existence, and that the appearance of it is 
only a trick or an affectation the more. I have 
often heard him praise actions which were a severe 
criticism on his own. His conversation is never 
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immoral or irreligious ; he respects good pnests, 
and applauds them; there is in his heart both 
goodness and justice; but he does not apply to 
himself the rule by -which he judges others. Ho 
regards himself as a being apart ; all things are 
different for him. He has long been blase on every 
point, and he seeks for excitement as a fastidious 
palate seeks pungent food. All serious reQections 
applied to moral or natural sentiments are dis- 
tasteful to him, because they lead him into a train 
of thought -which he fears, and from which ho 
tries to escape by a jest or a sarcasm. A com- 
bination of circumstances has surrounded him with 
persons of light or depraved character, who have 
encouraged him in a thousand follies. These peoplo 
are congenial to him, because they draw him away 
from his own thoughts ; but they cxmuot save him 
from profound weariness, and from that lio seeks 
refuge in great affairs. These affairs do not fatigue 
him, because he rarely enters into them completely ; 
indeed, he seldom enters heart and soul into any- 
thing. His intellect is lofty, and often just; ho 
perceives correctly ; hut ho has a certain careless- 
ness and desultoriuess about him, which make him 
disappoint one’s hopes. Ho pleases greatly, but 
satisfies never, and at last inspires one with a sort 
of pity, which leads, if one sees much of him, to re.d 
affection. 
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r believe tliat our iutiinacv did him ‘•'uod while 

V c? 

it lasteil. I i^ueceeded in roiusing in liim feelings 
that had long slumliered, aiul in awakening him 
to more eleva.ted thouglns; I interested him in 
many snhjccts rliai were new to 1dm. or wliich he 
had tbruceiten. 'fo me he (jwed manv fresh sym- 
pathies ; he owned (his. and was grateftd for it. 
lie often sought my society, and I apj>reciated his 
doing so, because I never flattered his weaknesses^ 
but spoke to him in a style that, he had not been 
accustomed it.). 

He was at that time strongly opposed to the 
plots that were being concocted against Spain. 
The truly diuljolical artifices employed by the 
Emperor, if they did not olVeiid his moral sense, 
were at least very displeasing to that good taste 
which de Talleyraml displayed in political as 
well as in social life. He foresaw tlie consec[UGnccs, 
and prophesied to me wiiat they would be. 
“ This ill-advhsed man,” ho said, “ will call his whole 
position in question again.” Ide wag always anxious 
that war should be frankly declared against the 
King of Spain, if he would not accede to what 
was required of him ; that advantageous conditions 
should be dictated to him ; that the Prince de la 
Paix (Godoy) should he sent away, and an alliance 
by marriage effected with the Infante Ferdinand. 

But the Emperor conceived that additional security 
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would be guaranteed to bim by the expulsion of the 
House of Bourbon, and was obstinate in his views, 
being once more the dupe of the schemers by 
whom he was surrounded. Murat and the Prince 
de la Pais flattered themselves with tlie hope of 
gaining two thrones, but the Emperor had no notion 
of giving them any such satisfaction. He deceived 
them, and believed too easily in their readiness to 
facilitate his plans, in the hope of securing their 
own. Thus every one in this affair overreached 
every one else, aud was at the same time deceived. 

The winter passed brilliantly. The theatre in the 
Tuileries was finished ; on reception days theatrical 
representations were given, most frequently in 
Italian, aud sometimes in French. The Court 
attended in full dress, and tickets for the upper 
galleries were distributed to the citizens. AVe, too, 
formed a spectacle to them. Everybody was eager 
to be present at these repie.sentations, where there 
was a great display of splendour. 

Full-dress and masked balls weio given. TheaO 
were novelties to the Emperor, and ho liked theui. 
Some of his Ministers, his sister, Murat, ami the 
Prince de Neufchatel, received orders to invite a 
certain number of persons, belonging to tlio Court 
or to the city. The men ^%oro dominoes, the women 
elegant costumes, and the pleasure of being di-’* 
guised was almost the only one to be enjoyed in 
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these assemblies, where it was' known that the 
Emperor, was present, and where the fear of meeting 
him made the guests silent and circumspect. 

He was closely masked, and yet easy to recognize 
by his peculiar air and gait which he could not 
disguise, as he walked through the rooms, generally 
leaning on the arm of Duroc. He accosted the 
ladies freely, and was often very unscrupulous in his 
remarks to them ; and if he was answered, and unable 
at once to recognize who it was that spoke to him, 
he would pull off the speaker’s mask, revealing 
himself by this rude act of power. He also took 
great pleasure in seeking out certain husbands, under 
cover of his disguise, and tormenting them with 
anecdotes, true or false, of their wives. If he after- 
wards learned that these revelations had been followed 
by unpleasant consequences, he became very angry ; 
for he would not permit the displeasure which he 
had himself excited to be independent of him. It 
must be said, because it is the truth, there is in 
Bonaparte a natural badness, which Ifiakes him like 
to do evil in small as well as in great things. 

In the midst of all these amusements he worked 
hard, and was much occupied by his personal strife 
with the English Grovernment. He devised various 
methods of sustaining his Continental policy. He 
flattered himself that, by articles in the newspapers, 
he could subdue the discontent caused by the 
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increase in the prfce.of sugar and coffee, and the 
scarcity of English merchandise. He encouraged 
every new invention, and believed that the sugar 
extracted from beet-root and other things would 
enable us to dispense with the help of foreigners 
in certain productions, such as the making of colours. 
He caused the Jlinister of the Interior to address 
a public report to him, stating that through the Pre- 
fects he had obtained letters from the Chambers of 
Commerce in approbation of the system, which, 
although it might involve some temporary priva- 
tions, must ultimately secure the freedom of the 
seaa. 

The English were molested everywhere. They 
were made prisoners at Verdun ; their property was 
confiscated in Portugal; Prussia was forced into a 
league against them ; and the King of Sweden was 
menaced, because he obstinately persisted in maiu* 
taining bis alliance with them. 

The cord was thus tightened at both ends and 
stretched to ity utmost. It became impossible not to 
see that only the ruin of one or the other of the 
contending parties could terminate the quarrel, and 
wise people became piofoundly an.vious. As, how- 
ever, wo were constantly deceived, wo regarded the 
journals with profound distrust. We read tliem, 
indeed, but without believing what they stated. 

The Emperor exhausted himself in writing, but he 
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did not convince us. He became deeply incensed at 
this want of confidence, and each day his aversion to 
the Parisians increased. It hurt his vanity to find 
that he was not believed, and the exercise of his 
power was incomplete when its influence could not 
be extended to the very thoughts of the people. In 
order to please him one had to be credulous. “ You 
like Berthier,” said M. de Talleyrand to Bonaparte, 
“ because he believes in you.” 

Occasionally, as a change from political articles, 
the newspapers would relate the daily words and 
actions of the Emperor. For example, we were told 
how he had gone to see the picture of his coronation 
painted by David, and had much admired it, and 
how he had surprised the painter by his acute 
observations ; also, that when he was leaving the 
studio, he had taken off his hat and saluted David, 
in proof of “ the sentiments of benevolence which he 
entertained towards all artists.” 

This reminds me that he once found fault with 
M. de Lu9ay, one of the Prefects of the Palace, who 
had the supervision of the Opera, for being too 
distant in his manner to the actors who went to 
him on business. “ Are you aware,” he said, “ that 
talent of any kind is positive power, and that even 
I take off my hat when I receive Talma ? ” There 
was, no doubt, some exaggeration in this statement, 
but it is nevertheless true that he was very gracious 
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to artists of any distinction, that he encouraged them 
by his liberality and his praise; provided, however, 
that they were always willing to dedicate their art 
to his praises, or to the furtherance of his projects ; 
for any great reputation, acquired without his con- 
currence, seemed to offend him, and ho had no 
sympathy with glory that he had not bestowed. 
He persecuted ifadamo do Stael because she over- 
stepped the line he had laid down for her, and ho 
neglected the Ahhd Deiille, who lived in retirement 
far from him. 

At this period two distiuguished artists, Esmenard 
and Spontini, produced the opera entitled “La 
Testale,’* which had an immense success. Tlie 
Emperor — I Imow not for what reason — was de- 
termined to prefer tho French music of Lesucur, 
the author of “ Les Bardes/* and was greatly dis- 
pleased with the Parisians for not thinking as he 
did in the matter. He thenceforth cherished a pre- 
judice against all Italian music, and tho iuftucnco 
of this was felt when the distribution of tho de- 
cennial prizes took place. 

On tho 21st of January, 1803, tho asseinblod 
Senate granted a levy of eighty thousand men ou 
tho conscription of 1809. Regiiault, tho Councillor 
of State, who was, as usual, tho Bt>eaker oii tho 
occasion, argued that even as tho preceding lovies 
had served to securo the Continental peace, so this 
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one would at length obtain for us the freedom 
of the seas ; and no one opposed this reasoning. 
We knew that Senator Languenais and some others 
occasionally tried, during the Emperors reign, to 
make certain representations to the Senate on the 
subject of these severe and numerous levies ; hut 
their observations dis23ersed themselves in the air of 
the senatorial palace, and effected no change in 
decisions which had been arrived at beforehand. 
The Senate was timid and submissive ; it inspired 
no confidence in the national mind, and had even 
come by degrees to he regarded with a sort of con- 
tempt. Men are severe towards their fellows ; they 
do not pardon each other’s weaknesses, and they 
applaud virtues of which they themselves ai’e seldom 
capable. In short, whatever tyranny may be ex- 
ercised, public opinion is more or less avenged, 
because it is invariably heard. 'No despot is ignorant 
of the feelings which he inspires and the condem- 
nation which he excites. Bonaparte knew perfectly 
well how he stood in the estimation of the French 
nation, for good or evil, but he imagined that he 
could overrule everything. 

In the report made to him by his Minister of 
War, Greneral Clarke, on the occasion of the fresh 
levies, we find these words : “A vulgar policy 
would be a calamity for France ; it would hinder 
those great results which you have prepared.” Nc 
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one was duped by this formula. The question iu 
the comedy, " Qui esi ce done qu’on trompe id?” was 
appropriate to the occasion, but everybody kept 
silence, and that was enough for Napoleon. Shortly 
after, the to™a of Kehl, Cassel, Wcsel, and Flush- 
ing, were united to the Empire, being regarded as 
keys of which it was necessary we should hold pos- 
session. At Antwerp great works were carried on, 
and all was stir and activity. 

When the English Parliament opened, the Em- 
peror evidently hoped for a disagreement between 
the English Government and the nation. There 
was a great deal of sharp dissension, and the Oppo- 
sition declaimed in its usual style. The Emperor 
helped it with all his might. The tone of the 
notes "in the Moniteur was very violent; certain 
English journalists were subsidized, and there is 
no doubt Bonaparte flattered himself that ho would 
be able to bring about a revolt. But the English 
Ministry was pursuing a course which, though 
dilHcult, was honourable to the country, and it 
had a majority at every vote. The Emperor w.is 
incensed, and declared that ho “could not under- 
stand that form of liberal government in which 
the voice of the popular [tarty never h.aJ any 
weight.” Sometimes ho would say, with a sort of 
paradoxic.al audacity, “In reality, there is mow 
liberty in Fiunco than in England, because notiiing 
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can be worse for a nation tban the power of ex- 
pressing its will without being listened to. When 
all is said, that is the merest farce, a vain semblance 
of liberty. As for me, it is not the case that the 
true state of France is kept from me. I know 
everything, for I have exact reports, and I would 
not be so mad as to venture on doing anything 
in direct opposition to French interests or to 
the French character. Intelligence of all kinds 
comes to me as to a common centre, and I act in 
accordance with it ; whereas our neighbours never 
depart from their national system, maintaining the 
oligarchy at any price, and in this age men are 
more ready to accept the authority of one able and 
absolute man, than the humiliating power of an 
effete nobility.” 

When Bonaparte talked thus, it was hard to know 
■ whether he was trying to deceive others or to deceive 
himself. Was it that his imagination, which was 
naturally lively, exerted its influence over his intel- 
lect, which was generally mathematical ? Did the 
lassitude and inaction of the nation deceive him ? 
Was he trying to persuade himself that what he 
desired was the case ? We have often thought that 
he forced himself to do this, and that he sometimes 
succeeded. 

Besides, as I have already said, Bonaparte always 
believed that he was acting in conformity with 
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the spirit of the Revolution, by attacking what he 
called oligarchs. At every turn he would insist 
upon equality, which in his mouth meant levelling. 
Levelling is to equality exactly what despotism is to 
liberty, for it crushes those faculties and neutralizes 
those situations to which equality opens a career. 
The aristocracy of classes levels, in fact, all tliat 
exists outside those privileged classes, by reducing 
strength to the condition of weakness, and merit to 
the condition of mediocrity. True equality, on the 
contrary, by permitting each to he that which he is, 
and to rise as high as lie can, utilizes every faculty 
and all legitimate influence. It also forms an 
aristocracy, not of class, hut of individuals-^an 
aristocracy which draws into it all who deserve to 
form a portion of it. 

The Emperor felt this distinction, and, notwitli* 
standing his nobles, his decorations, his senatorsiiips, 
and all his fine talk, his system tended solely to base 
his absolute power upon a vast democracy, also of 
the levelling order; witli political rights, which, 
although tliey had the appearance of being accorded 
to all, were in reality within the roach of none. 

Towards the beginning of February the marriago 
of ifademoisello do Tascher, Madame lJoiia|>artos 
cousin, was solemnized. She was raised to t!ie rank 
of Princess, and her husband’s relatives wore i» the 
greatest delight, and remarkably obsequious on th'* 
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occasion. They flattorccl tlicmsclvcs that: they would 
he exalted to a great position ; but. the divorce un- 
deceived tlie D’Arenborg family, and they cpiarrolled 
with the young Princess, who had not brought them 
quite so much as tliey expected. 

At this time Count Itomanzow, the Pussian Minister 
of Foreign AlYairs, arrived in Paris. lie was a man 
of knowledge and sense, and ho came there full 
of admiration for the Emperor, and allected by the 
genuine enthusiasm that his own young sovereign 
felt for Napoleon. He ivas, however, sufficiently 
master of himself to observe the Emperor with close 
attention. He perceived the constraint of the Pari- 
sians, who looked on at all the glory of the army 
without appropriating it to themselves. He was 
struck with certain remarkable disparities, and he 
formed a modified judgment which, no doubt, had 
afterwards some influence on the Czar. The Emperor 
said to him on one occasion, “ How do you consider 
that I govern the French ? ” “ Sire,’ he replied, “ a 

little too seriously.” 

Bonaparte, with the aid of a Senaiiis-consultum, 
created a new “ grand dignity of the Empire,” under 
the title of “ Governor-General beyond the Alps ; ” 
and he conferred this dignity on Prince Borghese, 
who was sent to Turin with his wife. The Prince 
was obliged to sell the finest statues in the Yilla 
Borghese to the Emperor, and they were placed in 
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our Museum. This collection of all the master- 
pieces that Europe had possessed was superb. They 
were grouped in the_ Louvre with the greatest care 
and elegance, and that was a conquest of a kind 
which appealed eloquently to French vanity and 
French taste. 

Bonaparte had a report made to him, in a sitting 
of the Council of State, upon the progress of science, 
letters, and art since 1789, by a deputation, at the 
head of which was M. de Bougainville. After the 
report had been read ho replied in these terms : 
“ I have heard you upon the progress of the human 
mind in these latter days, in order that what you 
say to me may be heard by all nations, and may 
silence the detractors of our age, who are en- 
deavouring to force the human mind to retrograde, 
and who seem to aim at its extinction. I desired to 
know what remains for mo to do for tho encourage- 
ment of your labours, in order to console myself for 
being unable to contribute otherwise to their success. 
The welfare of my people and the glory of my tlirono 
are equally interested in the piospcrity of the bciencts. 
ily Minister of the Interior shall make a report ui>on 
all your demands to mo ; you may confidently count 
upon my protection.” Thus did the Emperor occupy 
himself with everything at tho same time, and tliua 
ably did ho associate all that was illustrious with 
the iclat and tho grandeur of his reign. 
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I have already said that he was desirous of 
founding- families which should perpetuate the 
remembrance of the dignities that he had accorded 
to those whom he favoured. He was greatly an- 
noyed at the resistance he had met with from M. 
de Oaulaincourt, who had gone away to Russia, 
declaring very positively that, as he could not 
marry Madame de , he would never marry. 

The Emperor did his best to overcome the oppo- 
sition which he also encountered from the man for 
whom he cared most — Marshal Berthier, Prince de 
Neufchatel. Berthier had been for many years 
deeply attached to an Italian lady, who, although 
she was nearer fifty than forty, was still remark- 
ably beautiful. She exercised supreme influence 
over him, even to the extent of making him pardon 
several acts of levity, which she did not hesitate 
to indulge in before his eyes. These she repre- 
sented in any colours which she chose, and he 
forgave them. 

Marshal Berthier, who was importuned on this 
point by the Emperor, would often entreat his 
master to spare him with respect to his cherished 
weakness, for the sake of his fidelity ; and Bonaparte 
would laugh at him, get angry, return to the charge, 
but could never conquer his resistance. This went 
on for years ; until at last, by dint of talking and 
urgency, he carried his point, and Berthier, although 
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he shed hitter tears oa the occasion, consented 
to marry a princess of the House of Bavaria.* 
The Princess Harie ivas brought to Paris, and 
the marriage was solemnized in the presence of 
the Emperor and Empress. Bcrthier's bride was 
by no means handsome, or calculated to make her 
husband forget the sentiments which ho had 
cherished for so long, and indeed his passion for the 
Italian lady ended only with his life. The Princess 
was an excellent person, but in no way remarkable. 
She was liked at the French Court, and she con- 
tinued to think to the last that she had made “a 
good marriage,” The Prince do Noufchatel, who 
was largely endowed by the Emperor, possessed an 
immense revenue, and the household of three lived 
on the best possible terras. 

After the Bestoratiou they lived in Paris. Tho 
ilarshal, who was ill with fever when Bonaparte 
returned from Elba on the 20th of Harch, 1815, was 
GO terrified by that event, that ho lost Ids seu&es, 
and either fell or threw himself out of a win- 
dow, f and was Idlled. Ho loft two sons. Iho 
Princess remained iu Paris, and the fair Italian 
keeps up her former relatioi^ with her.| 

• Tho Princesa Murio Elizaboth ivaa a daughter of tho Uuta 
of Bavaria-BirkenfcIJ. 

t Tho King had inado hira captain of oflo of hh* 
of tho body-guard. Bcrthier had followed hira to Cheat. 

X Tho deatli of tho Princo do KcufehAtcl w turrourahJ t'/ 
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At this time tlic Emperor showed more plainly 
than ever what a monarchical turn his ideas were 
taking-j by instituting* “ ^lajorats.” 

That insfitution was approved by many, blamed 
by others, envied by a certain class, and readily 
adopted by several families, who welcomed this oppor- 
tunity of conferring importance on their eldest sons, 
and perpetuating their name. The Arch-Ohanccllor 
carried the decree to the Senate, and represented 
in his speech that hereditary distinctions were of 
the essence of monarchy, that they kept alive what 
is in France called honour, and that our national 
character should load us to approve tliem. He then 
proceeded to pacify the men of tlio devolution, by 
adding that the citizens would bo none the less equal 
before the law, and that distinctions inqwrtially 
accorded to all who merited them ought to stimu- 
late zeal without exciting jealousy. The Senate 
received all this with its ordinary acquiescence, and 
voted- an address of thanks and admiration to the 
Emperor. 

M. de Tallep-and warmly praised this new 

tragic and mysterious circumstances. Some persons assert that 
he flung himself out of a -window during an attack of fever ; 
others, that he was assassinated and thi’own into the street by 
a gang of masked men. Ho had been one of the first among 
the Marshals to abandon tho Emperor, and had recognized the 
new Government even before tho abdication at Fontainebleau, 
The Dug de Eovigo accuses him in his Memoirs of having- 
formed a plot against tho life of the Emperor. 
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institution. He could not understand a monarcKy 
without a nobility. A Council was created to 
superintend the administration of the laws by which 
the foundation of Majorats was to be obtained. 
M. de Pasquier, chief Master of Requests, was named 
Procurator General; titles W'ere granted to those 
who held great offices in the State. Tliis was at 
first ridiculed, because certain names allied them- 
selves oddly enough to the title of Count or Baron ; 
but the public soon got accustomed to it, and as all 
hoped to arrive at some distinction, they tolerated 
and even approved the new system. 

The Emperor was ingenious in his method 
of demonstrating to all parties how entirely they 
ought to approve of these creations. “ I am secur- 
ing the Revolution,” said he to one party : 
*‘this intermediate class which I am founding is 
eminently democratic, for everybody is called to it.” 
“ It will support the throne,” said he to the grands 
seigneurs. Then ho added, turning towards those 
who w’anted a modified monarchy, “ It w’ill oppose 
itself to the encroachments of absolute authority, 
because it w’ill be itself a power in the State.’ 
genuine Jacobins he said, “You ought to rejoice, 
for here is the old noblesse finally annihilated; 
and to that old noblesse he said, “ By arniying 
yourselves in new dignities, you resuscitate your- 
selves and perjjctuato your ancient rights, 
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listened to him ; we wished to believe him ; and, 
besides, he did not give us much time to rehect — he 
carried us awaj in the whirlwind of contradictions 
of every kind. He even conferred benefits by force, 
when it was necessary, and this was an adroitness 
the more, for there were people who wanted to be 
forced to accept. 

Another institution which seemed really grand and 
imposing, succeeded this one. I allude to the Univer- 
sity. Public instruction was concentrated in a clear 
and comprehensive system, and it was admitted 
that the decree was very nobly conceived. 

Ultimately, however, that which happened to 
everything else happened to the University ; Bona- 
parte’s own despotic disposition took fright at 
the powers which he had accorded, because they 
might possibly become obstacles to certain of his 
desires. The Minister of the Interior, the Prefect, 
the general administration — that is to say, the abso- 
lute system — mixed itself up with the operations 
which the University corps were attempting, contra- 
dicted them, and overruled them, when they indi- 
cated the very least symptom of independence. In 
this respect also we presented the spectacle rather 
of a fine fa9ade than of a solid building. 

M. de Fontanes was nominated Grand Master of 
the University. This choice, which was also gene- 
rally approved, suited the purpose of the master, who 
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was SO jealous of preserving his daily and hourly 
authority over men and things, if. de Fontanes, 
whose noble intellect and reputation for perfect taste 
had procured him a very distinguished position, 
injured these qualities by carelessness and inert- 
ness, which rendered him incapable of making a 
stand when it was necessary. I fear I must place 
him also among the fine fa9ade3. 

Nevertheless, something was gained by this crea- 
tion; order was restored to education, the scope of 
study was extended, and young people were occu- 
pied. It has been said that under the Empire edu- 
cation at the Lycces was entirely military, but that 
was not the case. Letters were carefully cultivated, 
sound morals were inculcated, and strict supervision 
was practised. The system of education was, how- 
ever, neither sufficiently religious nor sufficiently 
national, and the time had come when it was neces- 
sary that it should bo both ono and tho other. 
No effort was made to impart to young people 
the moral and political knowledge that train*^ 
citizens, and prepares them to take their part in tlic 
labours of their Government. They were obliged to 
attend tho schools, but nobody spoke to them of 
their religion; they heard much more about tlio 
Emperor than they heard about the State, and they 
were egged on to a desire for military fiiue. 
notwithstanding these drawbcicks, and ;ilthougli 
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tlie youth of the French nation are not all they 
ought to he, they have been developed to a re- 
markable extent, and a great difference exists 
between those who have availed themselves of the 
public education offered to all, and those who have 
held aloof from it. Mistrust, party spirit, and a 
sort of general misgiving induced the old French 
nobility and a portion of the wealthy class to keep 
their children with themselves, and to rear them 
in a number of prejudices, for which they are now 
suffering. The pupils of the Lycees acquired a 
superiority by their public education, which it would 
now be vain to dispute. 

The decree which created the University, after 
having regulated the functions of those who were 
to compose it, fixed their salaries at high rates. 
The officials were given a handsome costume and 
an imposing organization. After the Grrand Master 
(the Bishop of Bazas), came M. de Yillaret, as 
Chancellor. M, Delambre, permanent secretary of 
the first class of the Institute, who was held in high 
consideration, both for his learning and character, 
was Treasure!’. The Council of the University was 
composed of distinguished men ; the names of M. 
de Beausset, formerly Bishop of Alais, and now 
Cardinal, of M. Cuvier, M. de Bonald, M. de Frays- 
sinous, Eoyer-Collard, etc., were included in the 
number. The professors were chosen with great 
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care. In short, this creation met with universal ap« 
probation ; but ensuing^ events hindered its action 
in the first place, and afterwards disorganized it 
like all the rest. 

On the 23rd of March, 1808, the Court went to 
Saint Cloud. The Emperor always left Paris as 
soon as he could ; he disliked living at the Tuileries, 
because of the impossibility of walking about there 
freely ; and then, the greater his power and splen- 
dour became, the more ill at ease he found himself 
in the presence of the Parisians. He could not 
endure any restraint, and he knew tliat in the city 
people were aware of the language wliich bo was 
in the habit of using, and the violence to which 
he gave way. He excited curiosity, and that an- 
noyed him ; he was coldly received in public ; a 
number of stories about him got into circulation; 
in short, he was obliged to put constraint ujwn 
himself. Thus his sojounis in Paris became more 
and more brief, and he began to talk of inhabit- 
ing Versailles. The restoration of the palace wai 
decided upon, and Bonaparte observed more than 
once that in reality ho had no occ.isiou to bo in 
Paris, except during the session of the Corps L»fgis- 
latif. AVhen lie rode or drove to any distance from 
the town, he used to t>.iy, as ho approached it on hu 
return, “ Hero we are again, in the great Babylon. 
He even formed plans for the transplantation of tho 
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capital to Lyons. It was only in imagination that 
he contemj^lated such a displacemeiit, but he took 
pleasure in tlie idea, and it was one of liis favourite 
dreams. 

The Parisians were perfect ly well aware that 
Bonaparte did not like them, and they avenged 
themselves by sarcastic jests and anecdotes, which 
were for the most part [mrc inventions. They 
were submissive to him, but cold and satirical. His 
courtiers adopted the antipathy of their ma.ster, and 
never spoke of Paris without some disparaging 
epithet. More than once I have heard the Emperor 
say, moodily, “ They have not yet pardoned me 
for pointing my guns upon them on the 13th 
Yendemiaire.” 

An authentic collection of the observations that 
Bonaparte made upon his own conduct would be a 
very useful book to many sovereigns, and to their 
advisers. When at the present time (I write in 
1819), I hear people who seem to me to be mere 
novices in the art of governing men, alKrm that 
nothing is so easy as to impose one’s will by force, 
and that by trusting to the bayonet one may con- 
strain a nation to endure any regime which can be 
inflicted upon it, I recall what the Emperor used to 
say about the difficulties that arose from his first 
steps in his political career, and how complications 
produced by the employment of force against the 
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citizens, beset bim from the very day after that on 
which he had been obliged to avail himself of so 
terrible a resource. 

I have heard his j^Iinisters say that, when any 
violent measure was proposed _^in the Council, ho 
would put the question : “ Can you answer for it that 
the people will not rise?” and that the smallest 
popular movement always appeared to him grave 
and ominous. I have seen him take pleasure in 
describing, or in listening to a description, of the 
various emotions experienced upon the field of battle, 
and I have seen him turn pale at a narrative of 
the excesses of a people in revolt. "When ho was 
riding through the streets of Paris on horseback, 
if a workman threw himself in his way, to implore 
some favour, Bonapartes first movement was always 
to shudder and recoil. 

The generals of tho Guard had strict orders 
to prevent contact between tho people and tho 
soldiery. ** I could not,” said Bonaparte, take 
the part of the latter.’* If any quarrel took place 
between soldiers and citizens, tho soldiers were ui* 
variably punished and sent away\ It is true they 
afterwards received compensation money, wliich 
quieted them. 

Al l this time tho north of Kuroiw was in a 
fatato of agitation. The King of Sweden baentice^.! 
the interests of his Bubjeets to tho policy hn* 
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po&ed upon him l>y llu; lOnglisli (rovcrninent, Ifc 
excited iuoreasing' discoiitonj. aniony' the Swedes, 
and his condiict bore witness to the condition of 
bis brain. Xlie Sinpcror of liiissia havini^ declared 


war aga.inst him. and haviiiLr at the same liino 
commenced an expuilifion to Finland. .M. d’Alopcus, 
tbo Ivussian ambassador at Sto(‘!diolm, was placed 
under arrest in his own house, contrary to all the 
rights of nations. 


On this occasion tiic notes in the .Uaiii(cur wero 
eloquent indeed. One of tliem was as follows : — 
** Poor Swedish nation, into what hands luivo you 
fallen 1 Your Charles XII. was, no doubt, a little 
mad, yet laj was brave; but yonr King' wbo went 
to pluv the brua'gart in lYmerania while the 
armistice existed, was tlie lirst to run away wlien 
the same armistice, which he broke, bad expired.” 
Such language as this cotdd only 'amiouucc an 
impending .storm. 

At the beginning of the month of Marcli, the 
King of Denmark, Christian VII., died, and his 
son, who had long been Regent, ascended the throne 
under the title of Frederick V., in the fortieth year 
of his age. 


It is remarkable that at a period when the 
troubled nations seemed to have need of sovereigns 
of more than ordinary intelligence and wisdom, 
several of the thrones of Europe were filled by 
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Princes who had but little use of reason, and in 
some instances had none at all. Among those 
unfortunate sovereigns were the Kings of England, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and the Queen of Portugal. 

Popular discontent manifested itself on the occa- 
sion of the arrest of the Russian ambassador at 
Stockholm. The King left that city and retired 
to the Castle of Gripsholm, from whence he issued 
orders for war, either against the Russians or against 
the Danes. 

All eyes were, however, soon turned away from 
what was passing in the north, to fix themselves 
upon the drama which was beginning in Spain. 
The Grand-Duke of Berg had been sent to take 
the command of our army on the hanks of the 
Ebro. The King of Spain, who was feeble, timid, 
and ruled by his ilinister, made no opposition to 
the passage of tho foreign troops through his 
country, towards Portugal, as it was represented. 
The national paity of the Spaniards, at whose head 
was the Prince of tho Asturias, was iueensed at 
this invasion, for they disccnied its consequences. 
They saw that they %vero sacrificed to the ambition 
of the I*rince do la Paix. A revolt against that 
llinister broke out; tho King and Queen wero 
attacked, and prepared to quit Spain. Tliis na# 
what the Emperor wanted, for ho was bent njon 
dethroning tho Prince of the Asturias afterwards. 
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and believed that he should easily succeed in 
doing so. I have already said that the Prince de 
la .Paix, beguiled by the promises made to him, 
had devoted himself to the policy of the Emperor, 
who began by making the tremendous mistake of 
introducing the French influence into Spain, under 
the auspices of a detested Minister. 

Meanwhile the people of Madrid flocked to 
Aranjuez, and sacked the palace of the Minister, 
who was obliged to hide himself to escape the fury 
of the mob. The King and Queen, greatly alarmed 
at the danger of their favourite, and almost equally 
grieved, were forced to demand that he should 
resign, and on the 16th of March, 1808, the King, 
yielding to pressure from all sides, abdicated in 
favour of his son, announcing that his health com- 
pelled him to seek a better climate. This act of 
weakness checked the revolt. The Prince of the 
Asturias took the name of Ferdinand VII., and his 
first act of authority was to confiscate the property 
of the Prince de la Paix, but he had not sufficient 
strength of character to profit fully by the new 
situation. He was frightened by his rujDture with 
his father, and hesitated at the moment when he 
ought to have acted. On the other hand, the 
King and Queen played the game of the Emperor, 
by calling the French army to their aid. The 
Grand-Duke of Berg joined them at Aranjuez, and 
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promised them his dangerous assistance. The raci!- 
lation of the authorities, the fear inspired by our 
arms, the intrigues of the Priuco de h Pair, tlio 
severe and imperious measures of JIurat, all com- 
bined to produce trouble and disorder in Spain, and 
the unfortunate reigning family speedily perceived 
that this disorganization was about' to turn to the 
advantage of the armed mediator, who assumed the 
position of a judge. The Mom'teur gave an account 
of these events, deploring the misfortune of the 
King, Charles IV.; and a few d.ays later, the Emperor, 
accompanied by a brilliant Court, left Saint Cloud, 
under the pretext of making a journey info the 
south of Franco. 

I shall give the details of ail these events when 
I reach tlie fourth epoch of my Memoirs. Wo 
were in the dark about them at the time of their 
occurrence. Wo asked ourselves, what was the 
Emperor going to do ? Was this now journey an 
invasion? All tliesa secret intrigues, to whicli no 
had no clue, e.xcited our attention and curiosity, 
and the public disquiet increased daily. 

M. do Talleyrand, whom I saw frequently, w.as 
exceedingly dissatisfied, and ojicniy hlame<I all llwt 
was done and was about to bo done. Ho denomiccvl 
ilurat, declaring that thero was jjorfidy somouhoro, 
but that bo was not mixed up with it, and rclx-at- 
ing that had lie been Jlinister of Foreign Affursi 
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lie would nevei' have lent his name to such devices. 
The Emperor was exceedingly angry at this freely 
expressed condemnation. He saw that M. de Talley- 
rand was acquiring pojiularity of a now kind ; he 
listened to denunciations of his Minister, and their 
friendship was interrupted. He has frequently 
asserted that M. de Talleyrand advised this Spanish 
affair, and only attempted to get out of it when 
he perceived that it was a failure. I can bear 
witness to the fact that M. de Talleyrand severely 
condemned it at the period of which I am writing, 
and expressed himself with so much vehemence 
against such a violation of all the rights of na- 
tions, that I had to entreat him to moderate his 
language. What he would have advised I cannot 
say, because he never explained himself on that 
point, and I have now stated all that I know. It 
is, however, certain that the public were with him 
at this time, and declared for him because he did not 
dissemble his dissatisfaction. “ This,” he said, “ is 
a base intrigue. It is an attack upon a national 
aspiration ; we declare ourselves thereby the enemy 
of the people ; it is a blunder which will never he 
repaired.” Events have proved that M. de Talley- 
rand was right, and that from that fatal event the 
moral decline of him who at that time made all 
Europe tremble, may be dated. 

^ Talleyrand’s opposition to tlie war with Spain has been 
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Al)out this time the mild and gentle Queen of 
Naples set out to lejom her hiishand in Spain, and 
to take her place upon a thioiie horn which she uj'? 
destined^'to descend hefoio very long. 

often denied, and by the Emperor hinjs>clf 3Iy grandmother’s 
testimony lca^e3 not the blightcst donbt of tho fact, ihas 

so much honour to tho g>od sciiso and far-aightedncss of tho 
Grand ChamherHin M iJcugnot rccoids an ahno»t idcnlual 
converaation m liia Jtcmoirs “Victones,” said tlio Prince io 
him, “cannot cfTaco such deoils, hccanso thiro is \i1ciies«, deceit, 
and trickerj in them I cannot tcU what will happen, hut jou 
will SCO this will ne\er bo forgotten b> an^bodj.” 



.1 PlifJTI-JXT. 


IH.'} 


CUAP'rbMi XXfX. 

1808. 

The w;U' with Spiin — 'IMio Prince <le la Pai.v — 'I'lio Prince of 
tlio Asiuri.us — The ahilieatiun of Kinji; Cliailcs IV. — 'I’lio 
departure of the Kuipenu- — Ilis.vjouin at linyonne — Letter of 
the Emperor — Ai rival of the Princes in Prance — Pirth of the 
bceond sou of the Qiieou of Ilullatul — Alnlie.itiou of the Plinee 
of tlio Asturias. 

Ox the 2ud of July, iSOS, the Emperor set out on 
the pretext of visiting the souUicrn provinces, ]>ut 
in reality to watch wlnit was going on iti Spain. I 
will give tin idea of what that was as sncciiictl}'' as 
possible. 

I have thought it right to puhli.sli this chapter, or ratlior 
this fragment of a chai)tcr, the last which my gTandmother 
wrote, although it is quito uunnished, and tlioro is notliing iu 
it except the historical narrative of events at Aranjuez ami 
Bayonne. She probably thought it nccc.ssary to preface, by a 
statement of facts, the reflections which she would afterwards 
have to make upon the moral and political elfect of those events, 
the rupture which they brought about between the Emperor 
and Talleyrand, and the influence of that rupture iipou her own 
position and that of her husband. Her nariative agrees per- 
fectly with M. Thiers’ account of these incidents, nor doe.s she 
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The transactions of Charles IV with the diflci'ent 
Governments ot France \\cro uell kno\\n Aflci 
having vainly attempted (m 1793) to save the life 
of Louis XVI , the Spaniards hid to submit to the 
dictation of the conqueror, at the close of a war 
nobly undertaken but unskilfully conducted, and the 
French Goveinment had always meddled more or 
less in their affairs since that lime. 

At the head of the administration was Lmanucl 
Godoy — a man of ordmaiy capacity, who hid rMii 
to Ins pieseut position, ind was goNcrnmg tho 
Spams, because he bad captivated tho heart of 
the Queen On him had been heaped all tho dig- 
nities, honouis, and treasures whicli any fivourilo 
could possibly obtain He was born in 17G8, ol i 
noble family, and placed in tho rojal botl)-gu'n'd 
111 1787 The Queen took him into fivour, and ho 
rose rapidly fiom rank to rank, hceimo lieut«.innt- 
general, Duke of Alcudn, and Mmifatcr of lortign 
Affiii’s in 1792 In 1793 he was made Prince do 
la Paia. After the ticaty, concluded by him willi 
Fi'auce in 1798, with so little honour to !iun-t.h. 
he ce ised to be Jhnistcx , but he still directed id ur-'. 
and ill bis life ho e\ucised coinidcto empire our 

jvant tho picUiro m ilarher ooloura lleui ho tia 
gii\cst joint— that la to taj, Sa\ar> » n to tU inr > 

of tho Afcturuir— 13 tTtiUJ Ij tho it hiaUrim m a r ^ 
Mhii-h c» iifuinH, anJ e\eu Ix^ornl, tl o stuUutJ ti it* 
Jttiuojrb — V K 
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King Charles lY., who shared the infatuation of 
the Queen his wife. The Prince de la Paix married 
a niece of the King. 

The good understanding which existed between 
France and Spain appeared to he intact, until the 
opening of the Prussian campaign, when the Prince 
de la Paix, believing that the war would injure the 
fortunes of the Emperor, proposed to arm Spain, so 
that the country might be ready to profit by events 
which should enable- it to shake off the French yoke, 
lie issued a proclamation, invitiug all S|)aniards to ~ 
enrol themselves. This proclamation reached the 
Emperor on the battle-field of Jena, and many 
persons have said that from that moment he was 
resolved on the destruction of the House of Bourbon 
in Spain. After his great victories he distributed 
the Spanish troops throughout Europe, and the 
Prince de la Paix obtained his protection only at 
the price of submitting to his policy. 

Bonaparte often asserted, in 180&, that at Tilsit 
the Czar had approved his designs upon- Spain, and, 
in fact, the interview of the two Emperors took place 
so amicably at Erfurt immediately after the over- 
throw of Charles lY., that it is very likely they 
had mutually authorized each other to pursue their 
projects, the one towards the north, and the other 
towards the south. But I cannot tell to what ex- 
tent Bonaparte deceived the Emperor of Russia, 
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nor whether lie did not begin by hinting at flio 
division of the States of King Chailet, IV., which 
he was pretending to organise, and the equivalent 
in Italy which he feigned to intend to give him. 
Perhaps he had not yet ananged his plan for 
entiiely despoiling the King, and it is quite cci t.iiu 
that JI. de Talleyrand was not in the plot. 

Muiat, in his correspondence with the Piince do 
la Pai\, bribed him with the go\ eminent of a jxirtion 
of Poitugal, which, he said, bhould beconio the hiiig- 
doin of the Algarves. Another poilion of Poitiig.il 
was to belong to the King of Ktrniia, and IJlinrii 
was thoncefoitli to become the emiiiro of King 
Charles IV , who was to Iccoii Ameiii-.iti coloiiii.', 
and to tahe at the goiicnil |ie.iee the title of Iliupeixrr 
of the Two Ainoricas. 

Ill IS07, .1 treaty on these bases w.is concludid 
at Fontaineble,iu, without the knowledge of 51. de 
T.dleyiaiid, and the pass.igo ot our tioopi tlirounii 
Spain, foi the conquest of Portug.d, was gr.iiitcsl iy 
tliu Piincc dc la P.iiv Tlie Einiieror signified, at 
Jlilan, to tho Queen of Kiruri.i th.it she was tu 
rituin to hei father. 5rc.iiiwhilu, the I’lince de li 
P.ux w.is iKconiiiig mine and more oiliou-> to tlr' 
S]).iiush ll.itioii. .illd w.is tsiieel.dl^ iiitvil hi tl.' 
I’liiicu of the Asliirnis The htlcr, iiigid hv 
his own hehiig- .iiid liv llia.iihae of th'-' "l‘' 
siiiiouiidul him. ili-'tic'^cd by llie iiu twining ah' at 
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tion of his mother and the weakness of his father, 
alarmed at the entiy of our troops, which made him 
suspect some fresh- plot, and especially indignant 
that the Prince de la Paix should endeavour to 
make him contract a marriao-e with the sister of the 
Princess, wrote to Bonaparte, to apprise him of the 
grievances of’ the Spaniards against the favourite, 
and to request his support and the hand of a lady 
of the Bonaparte family. To this recpiest, which 
was probably inspired by the ambassador of France, 
the. Prince made no immediate reply. Shortly after- 
wards, the Prince of the Asturias was denounced as 
a conspirator, and arrested, and his friends were 
exiled. Several notes denunciatory of the exactions 
of the Prince de la Paix were found among his 
pajpers, and on these a charge of conspiracy was 
founded. The Queen pursued her son with deter- 
mined enmity, and the Prince of the Asturias was 
about to be broug-ht to trial, when letters from the 
Emperor, signifying that he would not permit a 
question of the project of marriag'e to be raised, 
reached Madrid. As it was upon this point that 
the ' accusation of conspiracy was to bear, the charge 
had to be abandoned. The Prince de la Paix wanted 
to take credit for indulgence, and pretended that 
he had solicited and obtained pardon for the Prince 
of the Asturias. King Charles lY. wrote to the 
Emperor, giving him an account of the affair and 
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of Lis own conduct, and Bonapaife became ail^i'Or 
and arbitiator in all tlioso difficulties wbich so far 
aieie favourable to bis own designs. These oienis 
took place in October, 1807. 

Meanwhile our troops were establishing them- 
selves in Spain. The Spaniaids, surprised by this 
invasion, complained bitterly of the weakness of 
their soveieign and the treason of the favomite. It 
was asked why the Spanish armies wcie sent to tiiu 
fiontiers of Portugal, far fiom the centic of the 
kingdom, which was thus delnciod over without 
defence. Murat was inarching towards Madrid. 
The Piince do la P.ii.v sent to Fontaiiiebluiu a 
creatuie of his own, one laquieido, for final instruc- 
tions. This man had an interview with M. do 
Talleyrand, in which the latlei infoimcd him of (ho 
ciror into w-liich the Prince do l.i Pai.\ had filhii, 
and showed him that the treaty just signed .it 
Fontainebleau involved the coiiiplotc dcstrULtioii of 
tho power of Spain. lacpiierdo, thuiider-striitk .it 
all he heard, rctuiiied iiiimcdiately to il.uliid, and 
the Pi nice de la P.iiw began to jeitcico how he hid 
been tucked. But it was too late. '1 lie tioops were 


lec.illed, and a pioject of imitating the condticl el 
the Piiiice of Brazil by ijiiitting the Continent ot 


Fuiojie w.ts discu«sed. The Point w.is at Ar.mji c- , 
Its inepaiatniiis could nut, liuweccr, I<e m ninth 
(uiidiHlidbiittli.il they ti in-jdicd .it .'I nliel It 
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cxeiteiuoiit in <]ie city was incmiscd l)y intelligence 
ol’ ilie approach ol’ Murat and of the intended de- 
parture of the King, and soon hroke out itito a 
revolt; (lie people went in crowals (o Araujuez, the 
King was detained as a prisoner in tlie palace, and 
t)te house of Priii<-e de la Paix was sacked, while 
he himself was thrown into prison, iiarely escaping 
from the fury of i)jc {)opulace- Charles IV. was 
forced to disgrace his favourite am! hanish him from 
.'t'pain. On the following* day thtj King, cither 
feeling himself too weak to rule over a c(jun(iy 
aljoul to liccome the scene of <liseord, or successfully 
coerceil ly tlie opposite party, abdicated in favour 
of Don Ferdintind. 

All this to(jk place at a few leagues' disttiiico from 
!M;idrid, where *Mur;t{ ha<l established his head- 
({uarters. On the fifth of .March, 1808, Charles IV. 
wrote to tlie Kmperor tliat, ojj aceount of liis ItetiUh, 
he was unable to remain in !8p:iin, and tliat he had 
just abdicated in favour of his son. This occiirrenco 
upset all fjonaparte’s plans. The fruit of the device 
which he had been planning for six months was 
snatched from liim ; Spain was about to ptiss under 
tlie sway of a young Prince, who, judging by recent 
events, appeared capable ol taking strong metisures. 
The Spanish nation would, no doubt, eagerly 
embrace the cause of a .sovereign wlioso aim would 
be the deliverance of his coimliy. Our army was 
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coldly received at JIadrid. Murat had already been 
obliged to Jiave recourse to severe measures for the 
maintenance of order; a new plau had lecouio 
necessary, and it was essential to bo nearer iho 
theatre of events, so as to estimate them aright. 

For these reasons, the Kmporor resolved on going 
to Bayonne. IIo left Saint Cloud on the" ‘dnd of 
April, parting coldly from it. do Talleyrand, and 
abstaining from any disclosure of his phins. The 
Jfotti/eur announced th.at the Emperor was about 
to visit -fho southern departments, and not until 
the Sth of April, after meagre accounts of what 
was t!ihin.g place in Sjtain, did we learn that 
his presence at iladrid was not only desired, hut 
e.vpeoted. 

The Empress, wiio was both fond of tnavolling 
and averse to being separated from her hu.sismd, 
obtained ])ermission to make the journey after his 
departure, and sbe soon joined him at Bordeau.v. 

il. do Talleyrand wa.s unea.sy and di.splca.scd at 
the Emperoi's nn»vements. I am inclined to t)ihik 
that for a long time jw-st, as much from hi.s ihMil.u 
to Murat as on account of other projects of which 
1 am ignorant, he had favoured the paity by wl.uia 
the Prince of the Asluria.s wa.s guideil. (In llu' 
ocea.sif>n he found pul U'hlo, and re.di.wd, 

for the liist time, that l!ona|eirle w.i-' le.irning to 
do witliotil him. In P.klis we wfie .dl in.kstia'd .'I 
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what was going on. The official articles in tlio 
UloiiiteiL)' were extremely obscure ; nothing that 
emanated from the Emperor could surprise us ; but 
even curiosity was at last wearing out, and, more- 
over, no great interest was felt in tlie royal house 
of Spain, There was, therefore, very little excite- 
ment, and we waited for time to enlighten us. 
France was growing used to expect that Bonaparte 
would use her simply for his own personal ends. 

Meanwhile ’ Murat, who was accpiaintcd with 
a part of the Emperor’s projects, and wlio saw that 
a part of them must fail through the abdication of 
Charles IV., acted with skilful duplicity at Madrid. 
He contrived to avoid recognizing the Prince of the 
Asturias, and all the evidence leads to the conclu- 
sion that lie contributed to excite tlic old King’s 
desire to resume his crown. A despatch from 
General Monthion, who had been sent as envoy to 
Charles lY. at Aranjuoz, was publislied* in the 
Moniteur, and Europe was informed that the King 
had made bitter complaints of his son, had declared 
that his abdication was forced, and had placed him- 
self ill the Emperor s hands, with a special rerpicst 


that the life of the Prince de la Paix should be 
spaied. The Queen, in still more passionate terms, 
accused her son, and seemed entirely engrossed by 
anxiety for the fate of her fuvoui'ite. 

Tlie Spaniards had accepted the abdication 
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puce at whicli liis cionn must be puiclnsetl, ,iml 
tint, as the Emperoi wislietl Jiin! to t ike this stcji, 
no help would be iffotiled lam unless he consented 
to tt, the blit tint the Einpeioi noiiUl meet lam 
on the wij. was also held out, aid tintlan» was it 
fiist said about las ciossiug the ftoaticr 

The Pi luce of the AsUuias found lainselt ai- 
vohedbj ciiouiustauccs m ai cutci prise bej end las 
stieugth , ho was rather the jnipiiet than the chief el 
the party w ho had placed lam on the throne, and he 
could not quite lecoucilo himself to tho position of a 
son in open robeUion against his fithoi ^loieoicr, 
he was intimidated by the presence of oui trooi's, 
and daied not answer to his pi oplo for the silety oi 
their country, if ho resisted us IIis adnsors were 
alaiiiied Siiaij's counsels were mingled with 
till cats, and the unhappy Pi nice, inlhieiieed by 
the most geneioiis sentiments, consented to > steji 
wliieh wis the pioviiinle caiso of his riitii I hive 
heird Salary siy he hid lecciied such )ioati\e 
oideis tbit, when once he had lam on tho roul 
to Bayonne, ho would iiolhaio suflured liiiii to tum 
h iclv for an> eonsidei ition in the world, and, soiiie 
fiithfiil adhcionts hieing conetyed i w lining to 
the Pi nice, lie watched him so elosely th il lie felt 
assuied no hum in power eotild sii itch lam fn m lua 
grasp 

To further this wit bed aid ddy lad J lot, tee 
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Emperor wrote the following letter, which was sub- 
sequently puhlishecL- It was handed to the Prince 
of the Asturias at Yittoria, and I transcribe it here, 
as it throws a light on the events which followed ; — 

“Bayonne, April, 1808. 

“My Bkothee, 

“I have received your Royal Highness’s 
letter. In the papers of the King, your father, 
you must have seen proofs of the interest I have 
always felt in your Royal Highness. You will 
permit me, under present circumstances, to address 
you. loyally and frankly. 

“ I hoped, on reaching Madrid, to have persuaded 
my illustrious friend to undertake some necessary 
reforms in his States, and to satisfy to some extent 
the public ojiinion of the country. The dismissal 
of the Prince de .la Paix seemed to me to be 
necessary _^both for his own happiness and that of 
his subjects. Affairs in the north have delayed 
my journey. Certain events have taken place at 
Aranjuez. I pronounce no judgment on these, nor 
on the conduct of the Prince de la Paix, but 
I know this well, that it is dangerous for kings 
to accustom their people to shed blood, and to ad- 
minister justice to themselves. I ^Dray Grod that 
your Royal Highness may not learn this one day 
by your own experience. It is not in the interest 
of Spain to injure a Prince who is liusband to a 
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Princess of tlie Blood Eoyal, and wlio has so long 
z’eigned over the kingdom. He. has now no friends, 
nor will your Highness h.ave any should luisfortimo 
overtake you. Men are always ready to make h.s 
sulfer for the honours they have paid us. Be.iiiles, 
how could proceedings be taken against the PiJnco 
do la Paix without implicating tho Queen and the 
King, your father? Such a prosecution will en- 
courage dissensions and faction, and its conseiiucnce.s 
will ho fatal to your crown. Your Roy.-d Highnes.s 
has no other claim to that crown than that con- 
ferred by your mother; if tho trial reflects discredit 
on her, your Royal Highness’s rights will be 
thereby destroyed. Close yoiir ears, therefore, to 
weak and perfidious counsel; you have no rigid 
to sit in judgment on the Prince do la I’aix. IIi.s 
crimes, if ho is accused of any, are absorkd in 
tho rights of tho throne. I have often. e.\i>re.-seil 
a desire that the Prince de la Pai.\ should le 
removed from the conduct of afliiirs. 'i'he frieml- 
ship of King Charles has often imhiced mo to kirp 
silence, and to turn aivay my eyes from his we.ik 
])artialit3’. Wretclicd creatures tliat we all are ! 
our jnotto should be, ‘ Weakness and Error.’ But 
all may he arninged. Let the Prince de la P.nv 
ho banished from Spain ; I will oll'er him a refuge 
in Franco. 

“As to tho abditution of Kit'g Ciiarli-s I\ ., be 
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made it at a time wlaen my army was occupying 
Spain, and in tlie eyes of Europe and posterity 
I sliould appear to have sent large numbers of 
troops thither, merely in order to turn my ally and 
my friend off his throne. As a neighbouring 
sovereign, I may be allowed to wait for full and 
entire information, before recognizing this abdi- 
cation. To yoin* Eoyal Highness, to all Spaniards, 
and to the whole world, I say : if the abdica- 
tion of King Charles lY. is spontaneous, if it has 
not been forced on him by the insurrection and 
the tumult at Ai'anjuez, I will make no difSculty 
about recognizing it, and will acknowledge your 
Royal Highness to b'e King of Spain. To this 
end I desire, therefore, to converse with you. The 
caution with which I have watched these things 
for the last month, should be a guarantee of the 
support I would afford you if, in your turn, a 
factious spirit, of whatever kind, should disturb 
you on your throne. When King Charles informed 
me of the events of last October, I was painfully 
impressed by them, and I may have contributed, 
by the suggestions I then made, to the happy 
ending of the Escurial affair. Your Royal High- 
ness was greatly to blame ; no other proof of this 
is needed than the letter you addressed to me, 
which I have persistently ignored. When you, in 
your turn, are a King, you will know how sacred 
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are the rights of a throne. Any advances made 
to a foreign sovereign are criminal. Your Boy.-)! 
Highness must ho on yonr guard against outbursts 
of popular feeling. A few of my soldiers might 
be murdered in isolated situations, but the de- 
struction of Spain would be tho result. I already 
perceive, with regret, that letters from the Captain- 
General of Catalonia have been distributed abo\it 
Madrid, and that everything has been done to 
promote disturbance there. 

“ I have now fully explained myself to your 
Royal Highness ; you perceive that I am hesitating 
between various ideas, which require confirmation. 
Y'ou may bo assured that, in any case, I shall treat 
you as I would treat the King, your father. I beg 
you to believe in my desire for conciliation, and 
to grant mo an opportunity of inoving my good 
will and high esteem.” 

Wo SCO by this letter that tlie Em})cror still re- 
served to himself tho right of judging of the validity 
of the abdication of Charles lA'. It appears, how- 
ever, that Savary flattered tho young King into the 
belief of more positls-e approbation than was actually 
contained in tho letter, while ilur.it was .secretly 
urging King Charles to retract, ^lly thus writing 
to the Prince of tho Asturias, tho Kraiieror cou- 
trived a means of saving the Prince do l.i Pair, 
if nccc.s-ary, of taking part with Chark.s I' ■, and 
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finally, of blaming tbe first symptom of rebellion 
against bis father on the part of the Prince of the 
Asturias. It was known, however, at this period 
that the ambassador of France had suggested to 
the Prince to ask for the hand of a Princess of the 
Imperial family in marriage. It was this request 
which had most deeply offended 'the favourite. 

The Prince of the Asturias left Madrid on the 
10th of April. He received tokens of affection from 
his people on his way, and great anxiety was every- 
where displayed at his approach to the frontier. 
Savary reiterated his assurances that by pushing on 
farther they must meet the Emperor, and kept the 
Prince under strict guard. On reaching Burgos, 
the Prince’s Council began to take alarm, but 
they continued their route to Yittoria, where the 
people unharnessed the horses from the carriage, 
the guard had to force a passage, and this was done 
almost against the will of the Prince, whose own 
hopes were fading. 

“ At Yittoria,” Savary told me afterwards, “ I 
thought for an instant that my prisoner was about 
to escape, but I took care he should not. I 
frightened him.” “ But,” I answered, “ do you ' 
mean that, if he had resisted, you would have killed 
him ? ” “ Oh no,” he said ; “ but I protest that I 

would never have let him go back.” 

The Prince’s Councillors were reassured by the 
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■was demanded. The Ahhe de Pradt is naturally 
astounded at the pait which the Emperor played 
during the day, and one can hardly conceive why ho 
gave himself the trouble to assume a character in 
the morning so contrary to that which ho lovcalcd 
in the evening, 

‘Whatever were his motives, one can understand 
the amazement and distress of the Spanish Princes 
when they found that they had delivered themscUes 
into the hands of their infic.^ihlo enemy. Tlioy 
made repeated effoits, not to fly — for they quickly 
perceived that flight w'as impossible — but to 
inform the Junta, sitting at Madrid, of their cnj>- 
tivity and of the intentions whicli would caUbO 
the ruin of the last Bourbons, The most of their 
messengers wore stopped, but some few got away 
safely ; the news they carried excited indignation 
in Madrid, and thenco throughout Spain. Some 
imovinces piotestcd ; in scvcnil towns the jxiople 
rose in revolt ; in iladrid the safety of the 
Fiench army was cndangeied. Murat redoubltd 
his severity, and hecamo an object of hatred, as 
well as terror, to all the inhabitants. 

Every one knows now how gre.itly the Kmj>oroi 
deceived himself as lo the condition of rfpiin 
and the character of tho SpaniauK. He 
influenced in this odious undertaking by ilieMO 
same defccU of diameter and judgment \vhieh ind 
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on other occasions led him into such grave errors :• 
first, his determination to i^i’evail by sheer force, 
and his thirst’ for instant submission, Avhich 
made him neglect intermediaries, who are not 
always to he despised with impunity ; and, secondly, 
an obstinate conviction that men are but slightly 
influenced by their mode of government, that 
the same policy will answer equally well in the 
north or in the south, with Grermans, Frenchmen, 
or SjDaniards, national differences being so unim- 
portant. He has since admitted that he was 
greatly mistaken in this. When he learned that 
there existed in Spain a higher class, aware of the bad 
Government under which it lived, and anxious for 
some changes in the constitution, he did not doubt 
that the people also would swallow the bait, if a 
Revolution like that of France were offered to them. 
He believed that in Spain, as elsewdiere, men would 
be easily roused against the temporal power of 
the priesthood. His keen perception appreciated 
the movement which had caused the revolt of 
Aranjuez, and placed the reins of power in the 
hands of a weak Prince, too evidently lacking 
ability to make or control a revolution ; and, over- 
leaping time and the obstacles or circumstances 
which cause delay, he imagined that the first 
impulse of movement having been given to Spanish 
institutions, a complete change would ensue. He 
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even lielieved himself to he rendering a service to 
the nation, by thus forestalling events, by seizing on 
the Spanish revolution beforehand, and by guidio" 
it at once to the goal which ho believed it was 
destined to reach. 

But oven were it possible to persuade a whole 
nation, and to induce it to accept, as the outcome of a 
wise foresight, things which it can never understand 
except through the teaching of facts and often that 
of misfortune, the hatefulness of tlie means employed 
by the Emperor blasted him in the eyes of those 
ho wished to win, and whom ho believed ho was 
serving. “ The heart of Jehu teas not ujm^ht, nor 
his hands clean," that Spain should receive him a.s 
the reformer whom she needed. Moreover, a foreign 
yoke was offensive to Spanish pride; while secret 
machinations, the iiuprisoninent of tho sovereigns, 
unconcealed contempt for religious beliefs, tho thrcal.s 
that were used, the executions that followed on tliem, 
and, later, tho exactions and cruelties of war, all 
concurred to prevent any concord. Tho two con- 
tending parties, each incensed against tho other, 
were soon fdlcd with a furious longing for mutual 
destntetion. Thu Emperor hira-self Kacrifieed every- 
thing rather than yield ; ho wa.s lavish of men 
and money oidy that ho might prove himself tho 
stronger, for ho could not cmluro tho shame of 
defeat before tho eyes of blurojA.*. -V blix^-ly 
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war, and terrible disasters, were tbe result of bis 
wounded pride and bis tyrannical will. All be 
did, therefore, was to throw Spain into a state of 
anarchy. The people, finding themselves without 
an army, believed that the defence of the soil de- 
volved upon them; and Bonaparte, who took pride 
in being’ the elect of the people, and who also felt 
that therein lay his security — BonajDarte, who, to 
be consistent in his theories, should never have 
waged war except on Idngs — found himself, after 
a few years, cut adrift from that policy on which he 
had founded his power, while he revealed to the 
whole world that he used that power for his per- 
sonal advantage only. 

Although he was conscious of some of these future 
difficulties, he continued to tread the devious path 
on which he had entered. The Prince of the 
Asturias refused to sign an act of abdication, and 
this caused him great perplexity. Fearing that 
the Prince might escape him, he caused him to be 
strictly watched ; he tried him by every kind of 
persuasion and threat, and soon all who surrounded 
the Emperor became aware of the state of per- 
turbation into which he had again fallen. Duroc, 
Savary, and tbe Abbe de Pradt were enjoined 
to bribe, to persuade, or to terrify the Prince’s 
councillors. But how is it possible to persuade 
people to consent to their own fall from power ? 
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If we abide by the Emperor’s opinion, that every 
member of the reigning family was ecjually stupid 
and incapable, tbo wiser course' would still have 
been to have left them in i)ossessiou of the throne ; 
for the necessity of taking action in times that 
were becoming so di/HcuIt, would have led tliem 
into many faults, of wbicli their enemy might 
have taken advantage. But the outrageous insults 
put upon them, the violation of every human right 
in their regard, the inaction to whiclj tliey were 
condemned, and which im|)oscJ upon them the 
simple and pathetic chanicter of victims, all made 
their part so easy to play, that they became obja'ts 
of interest without having to take the smallest pains 
to e.vcito tliat sentimeut. With respect to tho Spanish 
Princes and tho Poj>c, the Emperor committed a . 
similar blunder and incurred an identical penalty. 

Meanwhile, ho was determined to end this state 
of anxiety, and decided on sending for King Charles 
lY. to Bayonne, and ojicnly espousing tho c^lu^e ui 
the dethroned monarch. Ife fore.-'aw that this course 
of action must be followed by war, but he j>orsu.ided 
hiiubelf — his vivid iinaginatioa was always icady to 
flatter him when he had fully decided on any .ilt'p — 
that this war would re.semble all the otlu i's. ** 
he said, “ I fuel tiuit I am wot doing right ; hut ahy 
do not they declare u'ar on nio?” Ami when it 
p»ointed out to him that he couhl hcarcely etp.et 
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a declaration of war from persons removed from 
their own territory and deprived of their liberty, 
he exclaimed, “ But why did they come, then ? 
They are inexperienced young men, and have come 
here without passports. I consider this enterprise 
as very important, for my navy is defective, and it- 
will cost me the six vessels I have now at Cadiz.” 
On another occasion he said, “ If this were to cost 
me eighty thousand men, I would not undertake 
it; hut I shall not need twelve thousand. It is 
a mere trifle. The people here don’t know what a 
French brigade means. The Prussians were just the 
same, and we know how they fared in consequence. 
Depend upon it, this will soon be over. I do not 
wish to harm any one, but when my big political 
car is started, it must go on its way. Woe to those 
who get under the wheels ! ” * 

Towards the end of April, the Prince de la Paix 
arrived at Bayonne. Murat had released him from 
the captivity in which he was held at Madrid. The 
Junta, under the presidency of Don Antonio, brother 
to Charles IV., gave him up reluctantly, but the 
time for resistance was over. The favourite had 
lost all hope of future sovereignty, his life was in 
danger in Spain, and the Emperor’s protection was 
his only resource ; there was, therefore, little doubt 

* “ Memoires Historiques sur la Kevolution en Espagne, par 
I’auteur du Congres de Vienne.” Paris, 1816. P. P. 
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but that be would agree to all that was required of 
him. He was instructed to guide King Charles iu 
the path the Emperor wished him to follow, and ho 
acquiesced Avithout a word. 

I cannot rofjain from transcribing hero somo re- 
flections of the Abbe dc Pradt, w Inch seem to me to 
be very sensible and appropriate. 

“ At this period ” ho says, “ that part of the 
scheme ivliicli concerned tho translation of Jo&eph 
to Madrid was not as yet made public. It nny haAo 
been discerned, but Napoleon had not disclosed it. 
In tho interviews with Napoleon which tho nego- 
tiation with iM. Escoiguiz procured for mo ho never 
made any allusion to it. He left to time tho task 
of unfolding each feature of a plan which ho 
revealed cautiously and by slow degrees, and after 
ho had cherished it for a long succession of d.i)a 
in his own mind, without relieving himself of the 
burden by one indiscreet w'ord. Tin’s was sad mis- 
use of moral strength, but it proves how great !•» 
tho scif-mastcry of a inaii who can thus control hw 
w’ords, especially when naturally inclincHl to indis- 
cretion, as Napoleon was, when ho was angry.” 

King Charles IV, rc.iched Bayonne on tho Isl of 
May, accompanied by his with, their jouiige^it ^OI^. 
tho daughter of Princo do la Pai\,_and the Quctii 
of Etruria ami her kjii. Shortly aftcraard^i, Poll 
Antonio arrived ho hni Ijeon obliged to It i\e 
tho Junl.i and to join his relitues in I'niute. 
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/ 

CONCLUSION. 

The Memoirs of my grandmother come to an end 
here, and general regret will, no doubt, he felt that 
she was prevented hy death from continuing them, 
at any rate so far as the divorce from the Emperor, 
which, from the very beginning, hangs threateningly 
over the head of the fascinating, ^loveable, and yet 
somewhat uninteresting Josephine. No one can 
supply what is wanting here ; even the correspond- 
ence of the author affords little political information 
respecting the succeeding period, and during the 
latter part of her life she seldom spoke of what she 
had witnessed or endured. My father entertained 
at times the idea of continuing her narrative, by 
putting together what he had heard from his 
parents, anecdotes, or expressions of their opinions 
in the last days of the Empire, and what he him- 
self knew concerning their lives. He did not carry 
out his plan in its entirety, nor did he leave any- 
thing on the subject complete. His notes, however, 
seem to me to be valuable, and record the end of 
the great drama which has been described in the 
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foregoing pages. It will be interesting to rcail them 
as- a continuation of the Mcmoiis, which they com- 
plete, although he has recorded in a more extensive 
work his own views of the l.itter days of tlie 
Empiie, and the period when ho lumbclf entered 
political life. His political opinions and his defini- 
tion of the conduct of oflicials and citizens in 
times of difficulty deserve to bo made known. 1 
have added this chapter to the ^Memoirs, and pub- 
lished the notes of which I speak in their original 
unstudied form, confining myself to the slight modifi- 
cations which are necessary to make the narrative 
succinct and clear, 

de Remusat writes : “ The Spanish sovereigns 
arrived at Bayonno in ^fay, 180S. Tho Emperor 
despatched tliem to Fontainehlean, and sent Ferdi- 
nand VII. to Valen^ay, an estate belonging to M. 
do Talleyrand, Then ho himself returned, after 
having travelled thiough the soulliern and ncatcrn 
departments, and made .i political journey into La 
VendCe, where his presence produced a great effect, 
lie reached Paris about the middle of August. 
My father, who was then First Chamberlain, was 
appointed to receive tho Sjiauihh Bourbojis at Fon- 
tainebleau. Ho accomplibhed his t.uk with the 
attention and tourte->y habitual to him. Although 
ho gave us on his return an account which cmivc^cd 
no exalted idea of tho King, the QnoLii.or the Prince 
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de la Paix, who accompanied them, he had treated 
these detlironed Princes with the respect due to rank 
and misfortune. It would seem that some of the 
other Court officials had behaved in a different 
fashion, rather from ignorance than from ill feeling. 
Charles lY. noticed this, and said, ‘ Eemusat, at any 
rate, knows that I am a Bourbon.’ 

“ M. de Talleyrand haj^pened to bo actually stay- 
ing at Yalen9ay, when the Emperor sent him orders 
to proceed thither to receive the three Infantes, 
with an evident intention of committing him to the 
- Spanish affair. He was not altogether pleased with 
the task, nor on his return did he refrain from 
sarcastic remarks concerning these strange descend- 
ants of Louis XIY. He told us that they used to 
buy children’s toys at the booths at the neighbour- 
ing fairs, and that when a jjoor person begged an 
alms of them, they would give him a doll. He 
afterwards accused them of dilapidations at Yaleh- 
9ay ; and cleverly mentioned the fact to Louis 
XYHI., when the King, wanting to dismiss him ■ 
from Court, while he had not the courage to order 
him to go, took occasion to praise the beauty and 
splendour ^of his seat at Yalen9ay. ‘ Yes, it is 
pretty fair,’ he said, ‘ but the Spanish Princes * 
entirely spoilt it with their fireworks on St. Napo- 
leon’s Hay.’ 

M. de Talleyrand, although aware that his 
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foregoing pages. It will be interesting to read them 
as- a continuation of the Itemoirs, -ti’bicli they com- 
plete, although ho has recorded in a more extensive 
■Ivork his own views of the latter days of the 
Empire, and the period -when ho himself entered 
political life. His political opinions and his defini- 
tion of the conduct of officials and citi-icns in 
times of difficulty deserve to ho made known. I 
have added this chapter to the Memoirs, and puh- 
ilshed the notes of which I speak in their original 
unstudied form, confining myself to the slight modifi- 
cations which are necessary to make the narrative 
succinct and clear. 

M. de He'musat writes ; “ Tlio Spanisli sovereigns 
arrived at Bayonne in ilay, 1808 . The Emperor 
despatched them to Fontaiiiehlean, and sent Ferdi- 
nand VII. to Valcnyay, an estate belonging to .M. 
do Talleyrand. Then he himself returned, after 
having travelled through the southern and western 
departments, and inado a political journey into La 
Vendee, where his presence produced a great effect, 
lie reached Paris about tho middle of Au"u.st. 
My father, who was then First Chamhcrlaiii, was 
appointed to receive tho Sp.mish I!ourbon.i at Fon- 
tainchlcau. Ho accomplished his task with tlio 
attention and courtesy liahitu.al to him. Althougii 
ho gave us on his return an aeeomil which conveye.! 
no exalted idea of tho King, the Queen, or ihePHncv 
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de la Pais, wlio accompanied them, ho had tieatc 
tee dethroned Princes with tl.0 respect duo to nin ; 
and misfortune. It would seem tlmt some ol the 
other Court ofdcials had behaved in a dilloieni 
fashion, rather from ignorance than Irom ill IcohnS- 
Charles lY. noticed this, and said, ‘ Keuinsar, at any 

rate, knows that I am a Bourbon. 

“M. de Talleyrand happened to be actually stay- 
ing at Yalencay, when the Emperor sent In in orders 
to proceed thither to receive the three Inia.nlcs, 
with an evident intention of committing him to ilic 
- Spanish affair. He was not altogether plc;n.''d with 
the task, nor' on his return did he refrain lYan 
sarcastic remarks concerning these strange dv^^cend- 
ants of Louis XIY. He told ns that they Uicd to 
buy children’s toys at the booths at the neighhour- 
iiig Tans, and that when a poor person Legged an 
alms of them, they would give him a doll. He 
afterwards accused them of dilapidations at ^'aleu- 
9ay; and cleverly mentioned the fact to Louis 
XYIIL, when the King, wanting to dismh.s Idin 
rom Court, while he had not the courage to ord-n* 
um to go, took occasion to praise tlie hautv ami 
plcudour of ks seat at Talengay. ‘ Yes 'it is 
, Pvetty fa„,- he said, <but tlie L ■ t 

-My spoilt it ,itk tkeir fireworS“ St T"' 
Icon’s Day.’ on bt. isapo- 

aware tbat hi, 
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position with the Emperor was alteied, found 
Bonaparte, when he joined him, well disposed and 
inclined to trust him. There was no perceptible 
cloud between them. The Emperor had need of 
him for the conference at Erfurt, to which they 
went together at the end of September. My father 
was in attendance on the Emperor. The letters 
which ho wrote from thence to my mother have 
not hcen found ; but their correspondence was so 
strictly watched, and must therefore have been 
so reserved, that its loss is, I fancy, of little import- 
ance. Jly father’s general letters referred to the 
good understanding between the two Emiicrors, 
their mutual finessing, and the fine maimers of 
the Emperor Alo-vander. 

“ JI. do Talloyraud composed a narrative of this 
Erfurt Couforcnco, which bo was in the habit of 
reading aloud. lie used to lx)a.st, on his return, 
that as the two Emperors entered their resiJcctivo 
carri.iges, each about to journey in a different direc- 
tion, ho Imd said to Ale.v.indcr, while attending him, 
‘If you could only get into the wioiig c.vrrijgc! ’ 
lie had discerned some fine ijualilies in tlio C.’-ir, 
and had endc.»vourcd to win favour, by which he 
piofitcd in 181 J; but, at tho time of which 1 am 
writing, ho looked on a IJussi.m alliance as a mealy 
accidont.d necessity during a war uitli EngLmd, ail 1 
ho iiersisteutly held that friendship with Au«lri.i. 
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which would eventually hecome a basis for an alliance 
with England, was the true system for France in 
Europe. His conduct of political affairs, whether 
at the time of ‘FTapoleon’s marriage, or in 1814, in 
1815, or, again, in the reign of Louis Philippe, was 
always consistent with this theory. He often spoke 
of it to my mother. 

“In order to complete the history of the year 1808, 
my mother would have had to narrate, first, the 
Eifurt Conference, according to the narratives of 
M. de Talleyrand and of my father ; and secondly, 
the reaction of the Spanish affair on the Court of 
the Tuileries, and on Parisian society. The Loyalist 
section of the Court and society -was deeply moved 
by the presence of the ancient Bourbons at Fon- 
tainebleau. Here, I think, she \vouId have placed 
the disgrace and exile of 3Iadame de Chevreuse. 

The Emperor came back £rom Erfurt in October, 


an indecfsive esc 


it he merely passed through Taris, 
imediately for Spain, whence h 
Jginning of 1809, after an i 
“Public opinion was far irom 
fficy. For the first rime th& possitn: 
T^eially of his sudden deatn n m 
ar in which a motive of panto ~ 
iSassin's hand, had ccciiireci tO — 
arious reports, partly loyat 
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content Imown to him. Talleyrand and Fouchij 
had not hesitated to confirm those reports. The 
former, especially, n-as always bold, and even im- 
prudent, as are all men who are proud of their 
powers of conversation and believe in them as in a 
force. Fouehd, who was mere leservod, or less 
often quoted in society, probably went farther in 
reality. After his positive fashion, ho had been 
practically considering the hypothesis of the open- 
ing up of the Imperial succession, and this considera- 
tion had brought him nearer to if, do Talleyrand's 
opinions. 

“ The Emperor returned in an angry mood, and 
vented his irritation on the Court, and especially at 
the Hinistcrinl Council, in the celebrated scene in 
which ho dismissed JI. do Talleyrand * from his iioil 
of Grand Chamberlain, and put 31. do 3roufcsquiou 
in his place. 

“ That important functionaries of the Empire, such 
as Talleyrand and Fouchd, ns well as other has 
prominent persons, should have beh.rved as they 
did on this occasion, has been severely conimcnted 
on. 3'anity and t.ilkativcncas m.ay, I am rt.idy to 
admit, h.avo led T.dley>.md and Foiiche to mv 
more than was prudent; but X maiut.iin th.d, 
under an absolute Government, it is nv<XT..-rry 
that men holding iuqjortant ollices t-hould nut, 

* Thiars' " lliitoitu dti tVmuUt tt Jo tot. x. i* t*' 
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in tlic case of public danger, or on perceiving 
that affairs arc being* ill directed, l>o airaid to 
eiicoiirag’C, by a prudent opposition, the luoial 
resistance which alone can arrest or divert the 
mistaken course of authority. Still more, it they 


foresee the possibility of disaster, against which no 
preparations have been made, they .should take 
thought concerning what may yet be done. Thai 
the pride of absolute power sliould be mortitied, 
that endeavours should be made to overcome and 


to suppress opposition wlion it i.s too isolated to 
avail, I understand. But it would be none the lc.s.s a 
boon to the State and its ruler, if tbi.s opposition 
were sufficiently powerful to oblige the latter to 
modify his plans and to reform his life. 

“With regard to the case in point, let us sup- 
pose that, instead of imputing the disapprobation 
of Talleyrand or Fouche to intrigue or treason, 
hlapoleon had received reports of the universal 
discontent from Dubois, or others ; that his Prefect 
of Police had pointed out to him that theso .senti- 
ments (which he shared) were felt and expressed 
by Cambaceres, by Marct,by Caulaincoiirt, by Murat, 
lastly, by the Due do Gaiita, whom Thiers quotes on 
this occasion — in short, hy every important per- 
sonage in the Court and the Government, — would 
that have been an ill service rendered to ' 
peror? Would not .this unanimous opposi' ^ ' 
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whether the Emperor ielt or showed any displeasure 
towards my father, on his arrival. I do not know 
whether it was not subsequent reports that caused 
our disgrace. In any case, my father did not 
become immediately aware of the truth, either 
because it was so far from his thoughts that he 
suspected nothing, or because the Emperor did 
not think of him at first. He was a friend of 
M. de Talleyrand’s, and in his confidence up to 
a certain point: this in itself was a motive for 
suspicion and a cause of disfavour. ITo had written 
no letter and taken no step that could tel! against 
us, and 1 remember that even our speech was very 
guarded, and that could the police spies have 
witnessed the interviews of JI. do Talloymnd 
with my mother in her little drawing-room, where 
my parents habitually received him, they could 
have discovered nothing whereon to found police 
reports. Such reports were made, liowovor; my 
father felt no doubt .about that, although the 
Emperor never displayed his resentment by aiiy 
outbreak, nor did he even enter into any serious 
explanation. But he acted towards him with a 
cold malevolence and harshness which made his 
service intolerable. Thenceforth my parents felt 
themselves in a painful position with the soveroign, 
which might, perhaps, lead to their quitting the 
Court. 
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“There was no amelioration in this state of . 
things when Napoleon, who had gone to G-ermany 
in April, 1809, came hack to Fontaineblean on the 
6th of October, the conqueror of Wagram, and 
proud of the peace just signed at Vienna. Vic- 
tories, however dearly bought, did not make him 
more generous or kindly. • He had once more done 
great things, and was justly proud of his strength, 
and that it had been put to severe tests, was all 
the more reason for his desiring that it should be 
respected. In the mean time he found, on arriving, 
the recent remembrance of the descent of the English 
on "Walcheren, a very unsatisfactory state of things 
in Spain, a quarrel with the Holy See pushed to 
extremes, and the public mind more disturbed by 
his taste for war than gratified by his victories, 
gloomy, distrustful, even severe, and regarding 
with suspicion the man who had so long been 
seen through a halo of glory. This time it was 
with Fouche that he was angry. Fouche had 
acted after his usual fashion on the occasion of the 


descent of the English. He had taken upon him- 
.‘-elf to make an appeal to public sentiment ; he had 
reorganized the National Guard, and employed 
bernadotic on our coasts. Everything in this line 
aeiuin. ii« bearing and its details, displeased 


br.e Kmoevur excessively, 
tunah ugaiiusi Fouche, and 


He was completely 
besides this, as he had 
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come back decided upon tbe divoioe, it was difficult 
for him to keep M de Talleyimd apait from a 
deliberafion in which his knowledge of the state 
of Bui ope must have considerable weight In this 
conjuncture we find one of those proofs— winch 
weie, day by day, becoming less fienuent—of the 
ooriectness of hia judgment He would say, ‘ There 
IS no one hut Talleyrand with whom I can talk ' 
And at such times he consulted him, while at 
others he spoke of sending him to Yincennes 
He did not fail to summon him when ho was con- 
sidering the question of his mairiage Talleyrand 
strongly urged that he should ally himself with 
an Archduchess , ho e\ en hehea ed that the Emperor 
consulted him iii this mattci solely because Ins 
intervention would contiibuto towards gaming the 
consent of Austria One thing is certain, that ho 
always quoted his conduct in fins case as a proof 
of his fixed opinion icspectnig the alliances of 
France, and the maintenance of the independence 
of Europe 

“The Memoirs of my mother would ha\o been 
most instructive and interesting upon all these 
matteis— on the state of opinion during the cam- 
paign of tbe Danube, the dcUbei-ations relafno to the 
divorce, and those which preceded tho Eaqieror’s 
marriage with Mario Louise It ib, unfortunately , 
impossible for me to supply what is wanting 
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relative to the latter subject. I can recall only that 
she said the Empress had done her great wrong by 
doubting her fidelity on one occasion, probably the 
divorce, and that she would in time explain that. I 
cannot explain it for her, and I have no recollection 
that she ever spoke to me about the matter. When 
the divorce actually took place, her devotion was 
readily appreciated, and Queen Hortense went so far 
as to advise her to think twice before she attached 
herself irrevocably to the Empress. I have no 
wish to make a great merit of what she then 
did ; the simplest good feeling dictated her conduct, 
and besides, with her failing health, her inability 
for any exertion, her former relations with Jose- 
phine, and our own attitude towards the Emperor, 
she would have been placed in a very awkward 
and unpleasant position in a new Court, and in 
attendance on a new Empress. It will easily be 
understood that there was nothing' in the circum- 
stances which I have just related to increase our 
credit at Court. The Emperor nevertheless ap- 
proved of my mother’s remaining with the Empress 
J osephine, and even praised her for doing so ; it 
suited him, and he thenceforth looked upon her 
as a superannuated person, with whom he was not 
bound to occupy himself. Having less to expect, 
and less to ask from her, he reproached us less in 
his own mind for our failure to please him. 
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loft my father in the sphere of his official functionsj 
to which his 'character and a certain blending of 
discontent and apprehension tended to restrict him. 
It was a settled thing in Napoleon’s mind that iio 
had nothing farther to do for us, and he thought 
no more about it. 

“ This change in the situation would have occa- 
sioned the Memoirs of my mother to lose a great 
deal of their interest after 1810. She only at- 
tended the Court once again, to be presented to the 
Empress Marie Louise, and at a later date she had 
an audience of the Emperor, for wliich ho had 
directed her to ask.* She would therefore have 
had nothing more to relate as an eye-witness in 
the Imperial palace. She was no longer obliged to 
maintain any relations with the great personages 
of the State, and, yielding, perhaps too readily, to 
her tastes and her indisposition, she isolated herself 
more and move from all connection with tho Court 
and the Government. * 

“ ids, however, my father did not cease to frequent 
the palace until the Empire came to an end, as M. do 
Talleyrand’s confidence in him did not abate, and, 
lastly, as the downhill course of the Emperor’s affairs 
affected public opinion move and more, and soon 
began to excite extreme uneasiness in tho nation, 

• I Uavo alWed in a note to this oudienco. and (o tini lall'-r 
whicli was written in cousoquenco of it— P. it 
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my mother had much to learn and much to observe, 
and she might have given a certain historical value 
to the portraiture of the five last years of the 
• Empire. 

“ The reader may, if he pleases, accept some re- 
flections upon certain events of those five years, as a 
remembrance of what I formerly witnessed in my 
parental home. 

“ Among the events of that year, 1809, one of the 
most important and most vehemently discussed 
was the action of the Emperor with regard to the 
Pope. The facts were very imperfectly known when 
they took place, and it must honestly he confessed 
that, among the nation whom Louis XIII. placed 
under the protection of the Blessed Virgin, no one 
cared about them. The Emperor had begun • by 
occupying the Roman States ; then he dismembered 
them ; then he re(^uired the Pope to make war on 
England ; then he shut him up in the city of Rome, 
deprived him of all temporal finally, 

he had him arrested and placed in captivity. This 
was assuredly a strange act, and nevertheless it 
does not appear that any Catholic European G-overn- 
ment seriously interfered on behalf of the Father 
of the Faithful. The Pope, when deliberating in 
1804, as to whether he should or should not crown 
Napoleon, did not object that the latter had shot the 
Due d’Enghien in that same year. The Emperor of 
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Austria, deliberating in 1809 wbetber or not ho 
should give his daughter to Napoleon, did not 
object that the latter had put the Pope in jjrison 
in that same year. It is true that all the sovereigns 
of Europe had very different ideas, in regard to tl>o 
pontifical authority, from those which were imputed 
to them at that time, or which are attributed to them 
at present. The House of Austria, in particular, took 
as its traditional rule the ‘ Testament politique,’ in 
which the Hue da Lorraine, Charles Y., recommends 
that the Pope should be reduced to the possession 
of the Court of Home only, and laughs at ‘the 
illusion of excommunication, when it is a question 
of the temporalities which Jesus Christ never 
intended for the Church, and which the Church 
cannot possess without departing from His example, 
and denying His Gospel.’ * 

“ I find, by a letter from my mother, that in the 
autumn of 1809, she advised my father not to appear 
at the Italian Court, at a moment when the«aflair 
of the Pope might lead to certain allusions in that 
strife of a queen and a priest, and before a king so 
pious as the King of Saxony, who bad come on a 
visit to the Emperor. This was the maximum of 
her concern in a tyrannical act which would ho so 
loudly talked about in our time, and public opinion 

• “ nirfoiro do la Ecuiiiou do la Lomiino i la Franco, pr Jt. to 
Comto d'Hausst'nviUo,” \ol. iiL p. 471. 
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was no more occupied with it than she was. I have 
never heard that a singde functionary of our im- 
mense Empire separated himself from a Grovernment 
whose chief was excommunicated, if not by name, 
at least implicitly, by the Papal Bull against the 
authors or co-operators in the attempts against the 
pontifical authority. I cannot refrain from quoting 
the Due de Cadore. He was not devoid of intel- 
ligence or honesty, hut he accepted the will of the 
Emperor as an indisputable rule, and, after having 
lent his aid to the spoliation of the Spanish dynasty, 
he co-operated with equal docility in the spoliation 
of the sovereign Pontiff. Being excommunicated 
himself, as ‘ a mandatory, a ringleader, and a 
counsellor,’ he maintained with perfect coolness that 
Napoleon might take back what Charlemagne had 
given, and that France should now entrench herself 
within the rights of the Catholic Church. The 
position of the Empire at the end of 1809 is summed 
up by the great historian of the Empire as follows ; — 

‘ The Emperor had become, at Yincennes, the ac- 
complice of the regicides ; at Bayonne, the fellow 
of those who declared war against Europe, in order 
to establish the Universal Republic ; at the Quirinal, 
the equal of those who had deposed Pius YI. to 
create the Roman Republic.’^ 

^ “ Histoire du Consulat et de rEmpire,” tome si. ch. xxxYiii. 
p, 303. 
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character of the man already charged with such 
misdeeds developed itself into pride and harshness, 
such as even his most faithful servants could not 
endure, it is plain that, even at the Court, all who 
were not misled by the servile complaisance of a 
deg'raded intellect or a debased heart, must thence- 
forth have served him without any trust in him, and 
wept for France when he fell, rather than for him. 

“The years 1810 and 1811 are the two tranquil 
years of the Empire. The marriage which took place 
in the first, and the birth, of the King of Eome, 
which took place in the second, seemed to he pledges 
of peace and stability. Ho]3e would have been un- 
clouded, and security complete, if the veil through 
which the country beheld the Emperoi* had not been 
torn asunder, revealing his passions and his errors, 
and the ever-l.iving germ of insensate actions. The 
headstrong passion which had developed itself in 
him, might lead him to any extreme ; and, besides, 
the interminable duration of a war with England, 
without the possibility of a glorious conquest of that 
country, or of our doing it any harm which should 
do us any good, and the continuation of a difficult 
and disastrous struggle in Spain, were two trials 
which the pride of the Emperor could not bear 
for long. He must make up for this at any price, 
and he must obliterate these permanent checks to his 
good fortune by some brilliant success. Common 
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sense indicated that it was the Spanish question 
which ought to he brought to an end — I do not say 
by a return, to justice and generosity (the Bonapartes 
are not men to whom such a course commends itsolt), 
but by force. It is likely that, if the Emperor had 
concentrated all the resources of his genius and 
his Empire on the reduction of the Peninsula, bo 
would have achieved it. Unjust causes are not 
in this world always destined to succumb, and the 
Emperor ought to have seen that in the subjugation 
of Spain he had found the opportunity of striking 
England, which be bad so long sought, since the 
latter bad rendered herself vulnerable by disembark- 
ing her armies upon the Coutincnt. Such au oppor- 
tunity was well worth some risk, even should 
Hapoleon bo obliged to enter in person into the 
lists with Arthur lYelleslcy. What glory and what 
good fortune were reserved for the latter, as well as 
for his nation, by constantly adjourning the struggle, 
and confronting the great enemy at last only upon 
the field of Waterloo! The Emperor, however, did 
not care for the Spanish matter. It annoyed him; it 
had never given him a thoroughly satisfactory or 
glorious moment. He pciccived that he iiad begun 
this business ill, conducted it with weakness, and 
singularly under-estimated its difliculty and im- 
portance. He tried bard to shirk it, tb.it he might 
not be linmiliated by it ; he tried hard to neglect 
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it, in order to escajoe from it. He had a repug- 
nance, which was puerile, if indeed it was not 
something' worse, to risk the chances of a war 
which did not appeal to his imagination. I ven- 
ture to think that he was not perfectly sure of 
succeeding in that war, and that the risks of a 
reverse, and perhaps the personal dangers to which 
he might he exposed, combined to disgust him 
with an enterprise , which, even if he had resolved 
ujDon it, would have been too slow and too difficult 
for him. Always and above all things an wi- 
jyrovisatore, it was more to his taste, and according 
to his customary method of action, to throw all that 
displeased him into the background, and to trust his 
fame and fortune to fresh innovations. He could 
not resist the attractions of the unforeseen. These 
causes, combined with the logical developments of 
an absurd system, the natural development of an 
unbridled instinct, cancelled all the promise of 
prudence and safety offered by the events of 1810 
and 1811. By turning back from Spain to attack 
Russia, he brought about the campaign of 1812, 
which led to his ruin.. 

“ Two years during which hope outweighed fear, 
and three years during which fear left little room 
for hope, made up the last five years, of Napoleon’s 
reign. 

“In treating of 1810 and 1811, my mother would 

2 M 


VOL. II. 
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have had to show how the two events that ongld 
to have aroused the Emperor to watchful care and 
prudence — his marriage and the' birth of liis sou 
— served only to increase his pride ; and how, 
meanwhile, every obstacle that could oppose his 
will was removed. For a loiig time ho had 
cherished enmity against Fouche for daring to 
possess an individuality. Fouche has shown that 
he wishes for peace ; and now a violent scene occurs, 
and the Due de Rovigo becomes Minister of Police 
— a choice contrary, no doubt, to the hopes of the 
Emperor and the fears of the public, but which 
seems to render the way of absolutism still more 
smooth. Holland, with her intractable King, ia 
still an obstacle, or, at least, a bar : the King 
is forced to abdicate, and Holland is declared to 
bo French. Even Rome becomes a mere capital 
of a department, and tbc See of St. Peter ia 
annexed, as Dauphiuc formerly was, to provide 
a title for the Imperial beir. The clergy are ruled 
with a higdi hand, and the customs and traditions 
of the Church trampled underfoot. A sham Eccle- 
siastical Council tries and condemns, and the fear 
of prison or exile enforces silence on the Chuich. 
An adviser, submissive but modest, carries out the 
wishes of his master, but docs not trumpet them 
abroad ; be lacks cntbusiasin in the service. And 
so Cliampagny is replaced by Claret, and the lion is 
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let loose upon Europe, heiicefortli to hearken to 
no voice but tha.t which fans the flame of his wrath. 
And as, meanwhile, the success of the conqueror and 
the freedom of the world have found, the former 
its limit, the latter its bulwark, in the famous lines 
of Torres-Yedras, it is destined that this insatiate 
and insane Power shall fling itself upon Moscow, 
and there be shattered to pieces. 

“ This last period, abounding in terrible pictures 
for the historian, offers little to the mere observer 
of the inner workings of the Government. The dark 
clouds grew denser about the central power, and 
never did France know less of what was being- 
done ill her affairs than at that time when she was 
lost by a few throws of the dice. 

“ An instructive picture might have been drawn 
of the popular mind at this crisis, ignorant and 
restless, roused and submissive, hopeless, confident, 
deluded, reckless, disheartened, all by turns and 
sometimes simultaneously ; for the despotism which 
makes a constant show of prosjDerity gives people 
little fortitude to meet adversity. 

“ I believe my mother would have devoted the 
latter part of her Memoirs to describing the senti- 
ments of the people, for she saw what anybody might 
have perceived. M. Pasquier, whom she met con- 
stantly, always preserved a discreet silence concern- 
ing official matters : from the circle he ruled over 
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lie had for a long time strictly excluded politics, even 
when everybody else felt free to discuss them. The 
Due de Eovigo was less discreet, but was more 
given to airing his own opinions than weighing 
current facts ; and the utterances of de Talley- 
rand, although frank and confiding, were hardly 
more than the expression of his own theories and 
prognostications.” 
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Note 1, Preface to Vol. J., page xix. 

On the sixth day of Thermidor, in the second year of the 
French Eepublic, one and indivisible. 

“ By a sentence passed on the day aforesaid, in open 
court, Sellier being Vice-President, and Foucault, Gamier, 
Launay, and Barbier on the Bench, the minute of the 
verdict was signed by them and by Tavernier, recording 
clerk. 

“ On the declaration of the jury, which sets forth that 
Jean Gamier, surnamed Vergennes, the father, ex-eount, aged 
seventy-five years, born at Dijon, in the department of 
Cote-d’Or, residing in Paris at No. 4, Rue Neuve-Eustache, 
and Charles Gamier, otherwise Vergennes, aged forty-two 
years, ex-noble, bom at Dijon, in the department of the 
Cote-d’Or, and others, are convicted of having been the 
enemies of the people, and of having conspired against 
the sovereignty of the people, by holding communication 
and correspondence with the internal and external enemies 
of the Republic, by supplying them with men and money 
in ord^r to contribute to the success of their arms on 
French territory, by participating in the plots, conspiracies, 
and assassinations of the tyrant and his wife against the 
French people, particularly on the days of the 28th of 
February, 1791, and of tbe 10th of August, 1792, by con- 
spiring in the House of Detention, otherwise the >St. Lazare, 
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in Older to escape tbeiefiom,and afterwards, by means of tbo 
murder and assassination of the people’s representatuts, 
and esiiecially of the membeis of the Committee of Public 
Safety and of General Security, to dissohe the Ecpiibliean 
Government and restoie the rojal family, and finally by 
endeavouiing to deatioy the unity and indivisibility of the 
Xtepubiic. 

"The Public Proaecutoi having been heard on tbo appli- 
cation of the law, it appears th it the tnbun il b is condemned 
to the penalty of death Jean Garniei, otherwise Vcrgeimes, 
fathei, and Charles Gamier, otherwise Vorgennes, son, 
comforiinbly with articles -i, 5, and 7 of tiie law of 22nd 
Piaiiial, and has deelaicd their jiossessions confiscated to 
the Republic 

“From the Act of Accusation, drawn up by the Public 
Piosecutor on the 5tU Thonuidor, present month, against tlic 
said Vergenues, father and son, and others, a literal extract 
has been made as tollows — 

“ That, on exaimu ition of pajx*rs in posscsaion of the 
Public Prosecutor, it is pioved tliat Dillon, Ronssui, Cliau* 
inotte, and Htbart iiad ngent-* and aecompliccs in their 
conspiiacics ami tbeir iicrfidy in every llouso of Detention, 
in order to assist them m their plots and to prepare tlio 
carrviiig out thereof. Since the sword of Justice has fulltn 
on tile most guilty, their agents, hiving in thc»r turn become 
cliiefs, bavo omitted nothing m order to attain their end and 
eaiiy out then plots, destinttive to hbort). 

*‘^T/ie Veigenncs, flit/itr luid son, hrvo u/wujs been 
instruments of the tyrant and Ins Austrian Coimuittic, 
and only assumed a misk of jMtriotism in onltr, from tlic 
posts tliey thus attained, to use the Revolution for tho 
advantage of dispotism niul tvraimy Tiiey hud rl«*dtiigs 
luoi cover, witli Audnflet, an ULtoiiiphco iti Lusrgmin’s plot; 
jiipcrs fuuml ni the dwelling of the latter are a prwJ of 
their nimniul and libert)-<lcstn«}inge«mplicif}. 

“ R\ (.(Uiformabic c Iiuiid<d in b} tlie ejx r of tlm 


Ricord-, undtrMgiK<l 


•• Di hi.i (or Arr) ?) ” 
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Note 2, Pruface to Vol. I., xxv. 

As [ have already said in tlie rrefacc, my grandmotlior 
uas very intimate with iMadame d’ilondetut, notwitiistauding 
the ditVerenoc of their ages, their feelings, and their pt)sition. 
The following, written to lua- luishaiul, during her sojourn 
with a ladv remh'red famous hv the “Confessions” of 
Ifousseau and the 3lemoirs of Madame (rEpinav, will not 
be without interest. 


lioml Kluival, ycur U! (ILIth May, 1805). 

“ This morning, when Charle.s’s lessons were over, I wont 
to see iMadamc d’lloudetdt in her private room. vSho 

seems to think me worthy of little eonlhlenees of a senti- 

•> 

mental nature, whi(di I receive with the more sympathy 
because, my thoughts being always with you and saddened 
by your absence, I am ready to share in any heart-felt 
emotion. 8ho showed me .some verses she had written on 
her former friend, i\r. do .Saint- I.ambert. and three portraits 
of him, and she spoke of past joy.s, memories, and regrets 
with a sort of ehildlik(' unconseiousnt'ss of evil, if I may 
so express it, which seemed to make her excusable. I 
am convinced that her society would bo dangerous to a 
woman of weak character, or to one whoso life was not 
happy. Any woman wdio was hesitating between love and 
virtue would do well to shun her; she is a hundred times more 
dangerous than an utterly corrupt person. She is so peace- 
ful, so happy, so free from anxiety as to the next life. It 
would seem that she trusts to the words of the Gospel • 

‘ Her sins, Avhich are many, are forgiven : for she loved 
much.’ 

“ Do not fear, however, that the sight of this tranquil old 
age, following on an erring youth, will upset my principles. 
I do not protend to be stronger than others, and I feel that 
my virtue is secure because it is founded on happiness and 
on love. I can be sure of my.'-’elf, becairse I love you and 
am beloved by you. The experience of twelve years has 
sufficiently convinced me that my heart was destined for 
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)ou alone, but, at the risk of shocking jou, let me say 
that I should not ha\e been so certain of myself had jou 
not been ray husband.” 

Some years later, tow.anl8 the end of Jiuiuary, ISlo, 
Sladame d’Houdetot expired, at the ago of eighty-thrce, 
and my grandmother wrote the following description of 
her, which I have found .unong her papers : — 

“Bradame d’Houdetot has just died, after a long and 
piosperous career. In the midst of political storms, her 
old age was peaceful and her death quiet and calm. Is 
it from the exercise of supcuor powers of reason, or from 
the courage of a strong soul, or from fortuitous circum- 
stances, that her life has been so undisturbed and her dcatli 
so touching and so quiet? Certainly not Her dispOBition 
could not arm her against the storms of life, but it shielded 
hoi from them Like certain happy cluldren who mstmet- 
i\oly a\oid a stumbling-block, without either luv\iijg pen-, 
cei\ed It or being hnit by it, she p.iSBcd through the world 
with a confidoiico which i» usually the attribute of youth 
only, oud which wo are accustomed to respect, beeauso wo 
know that our wamings would be' far more likely to sadden 
than to enlighten such pathetic ignorance. 

“ Madame d’Koudotot was born in the brilliant and palmy 
(lays of our Monaichy 'Iho men of genius who liad 
illuminated tlie leigu of Louis XIY. left behind them 
a long track of light, which sullitcd to brighten the patlis 
of their successors Cardinal Fleury’s long and pacific 
go\ornuieut afforded opjioitmiity for the development of 
art and talent. ^ladaroc d’Houdotbt, fiom her jouth 
iijiwaid, was in ii position to gratify her t.istcs and m« 
clmatious. She hail been given m marriage according to 
the custom of tlio day, and her place in aoi u*t) was of the 
ordinary Kind From Jiftccn to twenty all women are v«.ry 
much alike. Brought uj» with the Mine habits, fa-hu'Uid 
1)\ the byline odueatiun, they all present, willi more or 
atlru'tiv( lU'N the time .ipjH.vmnce of pi'-i-Miig tlu^o 
(]uditic-> which it IS .dM»lut(ly iit(('".iry i young I(dy 
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should possess. And, generally speaking, not only their 
parents, but they themselves, are ignorant, at the time of 
their marriage, of the qualities and defects which will 
regulate their future conduct. 

“ Hence thtdr first steps in the world are loss the result 
of their own tastes, than that of the second education 
they receive from society and from the husbands who have 
been chosen for them. How many women have attained 
to knowledge of themselves only after either conquering 
their feelings or weakly yielding to them ? How many 
have remained in utter self-ignorance from want of oppor- 
tunities for the development of their inclinations ? A 
young wife who begins with good and strong principles, 
who retains them even in her faults, who knows how 
to return to them afteiwvards — such a one is doubtless of 
a strong and unusual stamp. Madame d’lloudetot, from 
w'hom this digression is not so fiir removed as might at first 
be supposed, cannot c('rtainly be comprised among such as 
these. Nevertheless, the real sentiment which pervaded 
all her actions seems to place her apart from the ordinary 
class of erring women. 

“ Madame d’Houdetot was brought up like her con- 
temporaries. Through particular circumstances she was 
placed in the midst of a society professing opinions which 
fascinated, though they did not mislead her. She was 
surrounded by literary men, but, though admiring their wit 
and appreciating their talents, she did not share in their 
passions. She w'as especially intimate with men who w'ero 
called at that time Philosophers or Academicians, and her 
youthful and lively imagination was amused at the sharp 
turn they gave to censiu’e. Their world-wide philanthropy, 
which we have often seen exercised at the expense of 
individual feelings, charmed her. She became attached 
to the dogmas of a sect which preached the love of 
humanity, and which either did not or w'ould not foresee 
that the new^ institutions .they wished to found could only 
1)0 built on the ruins of the old, and that a time of social 
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amrcli) must neceasanly ensue— whicli, indeed, 13 the onlv 
pait of their plan that has as yet come to pass Tnendly 
\oices preached this new doctrine to iladime d’Houdttot 
and euibeilished it nith their nit and talent Eager to 
enjoy, she gave heiaelf little time for reflection If ouo 
nould hear the warnings of reason one must sometimes con- 
sent to an intenegnum of pleasuie, and llidaine d’Houdetot 
could not consent to that Her various mtmiaoies some- 
times led her too fir, but if sincere friends hive deplored 
them, I doubt whether any ever attempted to advise or 
warn her The error was m her heart, and how is it 
poa ihle to destroy such illusions ? 

‘ No one could poascss more — I will not say goodness, but 
more kindness than jUfadame d floudetot Goodness implies 
the choice of good os against evil, it perceives the ovil 
lud forgives it Madume dUoudetot never perceived 
evil in any one Wo liave seen hei suffer real pam when 
the least blamo of any one was etpressed in her presence 
On such occasioua she would imjioso silence in a manner 
which uevei offended, for she merely showed that wo were 
inilicting suflonng on her This tenderness of hcirt pro- 
longed the feelings and t istes of lier youth 

“A h ibit of bliiuiiig others uia), perinp'i, sharpen tlio 
mind moie than it cju expand it, hut it is eertain Ihit it 
contracts the heart, and produces on anticipited diss^itia 
faction whicii tnk^s the elnrm uwaj from life Happj aro 
those who die in their jJlusions’ llio ligiit and Imiis- 
puent veil whi h has never been t lUeu from beforo their 
ejcs gives to all surrounding oljcd-, a frcshnc'ss aud a 
ciiinii that old ago dots not tiniish liius 
d iloudetut would otleii ta>, * Iho pie uiurcs of life iiuvo hit 
me, but I euimot accuse iiijaelf ol luMiig Ucomo wear> 
of anv 0110 of them’ I his •»»ute «f miml mil? In r 
oasv in tho onlii)iir> intercourse of life, and luhiloeut 
low inls ^ouijg p« opio bhe liked them to eiijo) plet'iari« 
Aw hil IilimU iipineiitil ml tho nu m r} whieh w i-. 
d ir to hir tor ^he fell i sert ol orilUule low ir U ever\ 
of her hie 
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“ The same temperament gave her, at an early age, a great 
love for the country. Eager to enjoy every pleasant thing, 
she took care not to miss those pleasures which are pro- 
duced by a beautiful landscape or a smiling country. She 
would stand in ecstasy before a beautiful view, and listen 
delightedly to the songs of birds ; she loved to gaze at an 
exquisite flower; and all these tastes she retained to the 
last day of her life. When young', she wanted to love every- 
thing ; and the tastes she had retained in the evening of 
life made her old age beautiful and happy, just as they had 
contributed 'to embellish those halcyon days when each 
sensation is a separate pleasure. 

“ Madame d’Houdetot was passionately fond of poetry, and 
herself wrote very pretty verses. Had she published them 
she would easily have acquired a celebrity she was far 
from desiring, for vanity of every kind was alien to her 
character. Her talent for verse-making was an agreeable 
pastime. It was guided by her kind heart, and was another 
source of enjoyment. 

“ In the autumn of life she was exposed, like every one 
else, to the gloomy impressions produced by the political 
atmosphere. But her easy disposition once more came to 
her help in those fatal days. Huring the Keign of Terror 
she lived in the country; her retirement was undisturbed, 
her kinsfolk surrounded her with attentions. It is quite 
possible that her only recollections of this time were 
those of the family affection and intimacy, to which danger 
and anxiety gave a value unsuspected in days of security 
and pleasure. 

“ On our troubles coming to an end, she returned to the 
world with all her wonted sweetness, and began again to 
seek for a happiness which should not be evanescent. The 
necessity of loving, which was always her most imperious 
need, made her supply the loss of former friends by new 
ones, younger than herself and selected with judgment, 
whose affection helped her to forget what she had lost. 
She imagined that she honoured the memory of those 
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'tn-irch) must necessinfy ensue— which, indeed, is the only 
jnit of their plan that has as yet come to pass Friendly 
•NOices prea hed this new doctime to Madime d’Houdetot 
and embellished it with their wit and talent Eiger to 
enjoy, she give heraclf little time for relleetion If one 
would hear the ivarumgs of reason one must sometimes con- 
sent to an interregnum of pkosuie, and Hadune d’Houdetot 
could not consent to that Her vinous mtmuciLs some- 
times led her too f»r, hutif sincere friends have deplored 
them, I doubt whethei any over attempted to adviso oi 
warn her The euor was in her heart, and how is it 
poa'.ible to destroy such illusions ? 

“ No one could possess more — I will not siy goodnc&s, but 
more Iviuduess than "lladamo d’Houdelot Goodness implies 
the choice ot good as against evil, it perceives tho evil 
and forgives it Madame d’Uoudetot never jiticoivcd 
evil in any one We Iia\c scon hci suder real pun when 
tho least blame of any one was expressed lu her presence 
On such occaaious she would impose silence in a nunuer 
which nevei oireudcd, for she merely showed that wo were 
inllicting buflenng on her Ihis tendetness of heart pro- 
longed the feelings and tastes of her jouth 

‘A hibit of bhuuuig others mi), perhaps, sharjicn tho 
mind moio than it cun expand it, but it is eertaiu thit it 
oontnets the heart, and jirodnees an anticipited dissatis- 
faction which takes the charm away fiom life JIapp) arc 
tho«e who die in their illusions' Iho light and tnns- 
paient veil whnh has never been taken from before tlieir 
e)c>, gives to all siiriounding olijotU a f^eslme^s ind i 
cli iriu tint old ago does not tiriUdh ’llius Mnlinio 
d Houdclot would often s i), ‘ Iho pleasures of life Imvo Iclt 
me, but I cumot accuse m)£>ch of luving become wew) 
of anv one of thorn’ Uus state of mind ina'hs la r 
I rtsv m tho ordiniT) intertoup*e of liti, and indulgent 
tow irds jouug p<opk She like I them to enjo) pie enin s 
she h id lu r^i It aj elated, lud the im morv < f 'Wiieh w i'* 
(h tr 1. In r fir ^!lO f* It a »ort of ,:rUitn le* tun irds < vifV 
lH.riud of hei lite 
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^"The same temperament gave Iier, at an early age, a great 
love for the country. Eager to enjoy every pleasant thing, 
she took care not to miss those pleasures which are pro- 
duced by a beautiful landscape or a smiling country. She 
would stand in ecstasy before a beautiful view, and listen 
delightedly to the songs of birds ; she loved to gaze at an 
exquisite flower; and all these tastes she retained to the 


last day of her life. When young, she wanted to love every- 
thing; and the tastes she liad retained in the evening of 
life made her old age beautiful and happy, just as they had 
contributed to embellish those halcyon days w'hen each 
sensation is a separate pleasure. 

"Madame d’Hoiidetot was passionately fond of poetry, and 
herself wrote very pretty verses. Had she published them 
she would -easily have acquired a celebrity she was far 
b*om desiring, for vanity of every kind was alien to her 
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she had formerly loved, and who were now gone from 
hei, by cherishing her susceptibilities in her old a"e 
She had not sufficient strength to live only on memories, 
and did not think herself bound to ceise loving before 
she ceased to Ii\e A. kind Proiidence still nitclicd 
over her, and preserved her old age from the isolation to 
which it is usually condt-mned Assiduous and delicato 
attentions adorned hex last days with some of the colouring 
that had biiglitened her spimg, complacent friends con* 
seated to let their frit.ndslup assume the guise which sho 
had been accustomed to give to her feelings Austcro 
Eeason might sometimes smile at the ctetual youth of her 
lieait, but the smile was not unkind , and at tho cloao of 
her life Madame d’fioudctot still met with the aflcctionato 
indulgence to which childhood only seems to have a recog- 
nized nglit 

“ Moreover, sho proved by tho counge and constancy of 
her last moments th it the prolonged indulgence of tho feel' 
mgs of tho he lit does not diminish its strength Slio felt 
she was dying and yet, when on the point of having so 
happy a life, she uttered but one request, both tondcr and 
pathetic ‘ Do not forget me,’ sho said to her family and 
Ineuds weeping round her bod ‘ I should be braver if 
I had not to leave you, but at least lot mo live lu )Our 
memory’’ Ibiis, she i.tirrc(l the embers of a life on tho 
point of extinction, and thoco two words *1 hie*' wtro 
the last utterance which her parting soul breathed tow mis 
the Divimt) ” — P R 

i^oie 3, Preface to Vol I , 1' 

Aly fathers impressions will be dtscnl>cil by Imiisvlf 
in mother public ition, so that it would be to 

dwell upon them bore Nevertheless I think it qipro. 
iwiatc to let the reader sec, as an lUustwtmn of wait 
he then thought md alwujs eontmued to think, a song 
written In him, and which like siVtnl Ulur^of hw eMu- 
positmn, hid i greit sueee« in It iws wruUt. 
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“ CroVL/.-iiiui, cVi.iit !e buii teiiip-s: 
Qitu ji; voi:> pKiiiij ti'.uoir viiigL :iiis! 

“11 fit uiu (lue, I'.ir conveiiaiice, 

A iiiV-{/ju.'ci- il Alt ruhiit. 

Jf ii’ 4 U {.ih gauiu MJiiveiKUico 
D’.ivciir vu toi Loiiiict de miit. 

C’ctait un .sL-igin’iir la niude. 

Pour Iiii je u’avaid aucuii goQt, 
lOt lui lie iii'aiiiiait pas dii tout . . . 

Je ii’ai rieii vu de si coiiiiaodc. 
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" ilea eaJants, le bon temjte : 

Que je vous pl.'un'f d*avojr viiigt ans J 

" Cc que j’ai vu nc peut sc rendrc. 

Ah • Ics bommes sont bien fombcs 
Tenezjje ue puis pas cojnjircndre 
Covument on «ie passe d'abb^ 

Qiie j’ai VQ d*.imes bien coudujtes 
Par leur gal into jMcti * 

Sana cux j'aurais bicn regretto 
Qu’on ait suppnmd ies j^mtcs. 

“ilea cnfanls, cVtait Ic bon 

Quo je VOU3 plains d'a\oir vingt ausl 

“ C’cst un sot metier, sur tnon fime. 
Quo d’etre jolio aujourd’hui. 

Jo yuis plus d’uQO jcunc femnio 
S^chcr do sagesso et d’eimui. 

Plus d’un grande mois apr^s la uoce, 
J’ai vu, cerltsj’en ai bieu rj, 

J'ai vu ma mice ct son roan 
loub deux dans le mCroo caiTO»»e I 

“ Vous u’aicz pa® >u Jo bon icn)i«: 
Quo JO \ou» plains d'avmr vingt ans t 

llilas ) dca plaisira domestiquos 
Ignorant la Kiliditi, 

Folits e«ipnls dimocratiqucsi, 

Vons radotex do libcrti. 

Cette bberto qii’on ciictn'us 
K'eat rkn qu'mi rive dmgereux. 

Ah ! de uiou temps, jiour clro hturtur 
C’itait assex de la licence. 

“ Crojcz-uioi, c'elait lo boa tcnipa. 
Quo JO %ous plains d’a'oir vingt am I 

“ Mais, sous UD rigne I^gituuc, 
Pid.iignaDt do vames clamtuft, 
lliprciuz i I'ancicn ttginio 
bts lyi*, afiii d'avoir sc* u.a.ur<. 
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Alors, comnie dans iiia jounesse, 

ITn chacun sera bon chrcticn, 

Vons voyez, jo m’ainusais bien, 

Et n’ai jamais manque la messe. 

“ Croyez-moi, c’ctait le bon temps! 

Que je vous plains d’avoir vingfc ans 1 ” 


No^e 4, Vol. I., pages 43 and 61. 

The “ erasures ” alluded to by Madame de Eemusat were 
the formal removal from the lists of the jDroscription of the 
names of those persons who were relieved from their 
disabilities by an act of grace. The French word is radia- 
tions . — Tkanslatoes. 

Note 5, Vol. I., page 386. 

The indiscretions or the imprudence of M. Salembemi 
were not the only causes of anxiety to my grandparents 
during this sojourn in Italy. The following letter from 
my grandfather throws a light on this matter. 

“ Milan, 18tb Prairial, year 13 (7tli June, 1805). 

“I cannot allow Corvisart to leave Milan without en- 
trusting him with a letter for you. He, haj)pier than 
myself, will see you in a week or ten days, while I cannot 
reckon on that pleasure for at least five weeks to come. 
Keep this news to yourself, for the Emperor wishes it to be 
believed that he will not be in Paris for two months ; but 
in reality he intends to reach Fontainebleau on the 22nd or 
23rd of next month, at latest. I have another reason for 
writing by Corvisart, which is that all our letters are read or 
liable to be read; this hampers me when I want to write 
confidentially. , Salembemi owes his dismissal to a letter of 
his, enclosed with mine, that was read at the post. Their 
knowledge of that letter has many times prevented me from 
writing freely to you, and has often greatly distressed me. 
For instance, I should have warned you that you have 
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it^am been maligucd to the Empeior m reports rt-LLivtil 
from Pans, accuse jou of having joined in ’Midane 

de Damas malicious stones about the journey in Itdy 
ami the Emperor’s brotheis His Majesty has not men 
tioned the subject to me, but it has annoyed him, and 
he has spoken of it several times to others He seems to 
intend that you should bieak off all acquaintiuce nitU tbd 
limily You may imagine what answers I made to persons 
who spoke as though ftom the Emperor, while I wis not 
allowed to give my explanation to himself You under 
stand, of course, that I do not believe a word of this ahsunl 
calumny, and I offeied to show all your lettei’s without 
exception But I wanted to know who had denounced ) 0 u 
I even gave ray word that if it were rouche,! would abataio 
dtogether from reproaching him To this I received no 
leply, because I am sme M is the author, ho is ihujs 
intriguing, and always with the same purpo'se t)i it wo 1 new 
of in the winter Although you must not wnto on the 
subject either to the Emperor or the Empress, you ini^ht 
noveitheless call on Fouchc, as a fiiend, and ash liim to 
rendei you the service of telling yon cindidiy wliLtIii.r d 
IS in his reports that you have been accused iouiniobt 
jiethaps, also explain the circumstances openly to him, mJ 
he would find, I have no doubt, menus to servo Us If jou 
write to the Empress — and it would be well for you to do so, 
for you do not write to hei suflicieutly ottca — you inioJd, 
without actually approaching the subject tell her soimthuip' 
ot your way of life Itoccurs to mo that, us your uiskr 
more intiniato than you with the Banns family, a mistaho 
of identity may have arisen Turn all this over m vour 
mind with your usual wisdom, aud take advantigo of wlut 
at last I am able saftly to write to you , for this ha's hci n 
going on a long time already Do not think, however, (hit 
tho master is not treating mo well, ho might bo kin hr, « 

I have no reason to complain As for tho Liuir< i, 
never talks of anything except of hctsclf an 1 her 
concerns It is imi)ossiblc to bo more sclh h (luii s o * 1 ^ 
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become. Nevertheless she boasts of your letters, aud always 
makes the Emperor read them.’* — P. R, 

Note 6, Vol. I., page 3S9. 

Madame de Remusat was inistakcu in this statement. 
Madame Jerome Bonaparte’s lather ditl not accompany her 
and her husband to Europo in 1805 ; in fact, 3lr. Patterson 
never revisited Europo. A brother of Madame Bonaparte’s 
came to Em-ope, and was in Paris for a short time ; ho was 
shut up in the Temple, and prevented from commimicatinj' 
Avith his sister, Avho Avas then in England. j\tr. Patterson’s 
letter to Napoleon, Avhich he had entrusted to his son, Avas 
taken from the latter. — Translators. 


THE END. 
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